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MEMOIRS 

OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

LORD PETRE y 


OF WHITTLE, IN ESSEX. 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 


T HIS noble lord is descended from Sir William Petre, who was 
employed by Henry VIII. in divers affairs of consequence, es- 
pecially in-what tended to the dissolution of the religious houses, then 
in agitation, being in the twenty-seventh year of that reign with some 
others put into commission by Cromwell, the general visitor, to re- 
pair to all the monasteries throughout England, and to enquire into 
the government' and behaviour of the votaries of both sexes, in order 
to pick up sufficient matter to ground an accusation on; and that 
grand work being afterwards fully accomplished to the king’s satis- 
faction, his majesty, as an acknowledgment to Sir Williama-for 
his diligence and fidelity on that occasion, granted to him and Ger- 
trude his wife, in fee, the priory of Clatercote in the county of Ox- 
ford, in the 30th year of his reign, and the year after the manor of 
Gynge-Abbots, in the county of Essex, parcel of the possessions of 
the then-dissolved monastery of Barking, in that county, with the 
advowson of the rectory of Ingatestone, alias Gyng ad Petram } in 
which commissions for visiting the religious houses he had the title of 
one of the Clerks in Chancery, and was also Master of the Requests ; 
but in these employments his great learning and talents having been 
observed by the king, he was in the 35 th year of his reign first sworn 
of the Privy Council, and soon after constituted one of the principal 
secretaries of state. In the 38th of the same reign, the king then 
lying on his death-bed, and appointing such as should be of th*< 
council to Edward his son and successor, in matters of great conse-* 
quence, he was nominated one of those who were appointed assistants 
to them. King Edward VI. continued him in his office of principal 
secretary of state ; and in the third of that reigu he was made trea* 
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surer of the court of first-fruits for life ; and in the fourth one of 
commissioners to treat of peace with the French at Guisnes. He 
was also, in that rei^n, commissioned, with the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and others, in confidence of their sound knowledge, zealous 
faith, innocfency of life and behaviour, and readiness in the dispatcl* 
of affairs, to punish and correct all rectors, vicars, and other eccle- 
siastics, as well as laymen of what condition soever, who shall despise 
or speak evil of the book called “ The Book of the Common Prayer 
and administration of the sacraments, and other rites and ceremonies- 
of the Church, after the use of the Church of England with power* 
to imprison the guilty, and load them with irons if necessary or admi£ 
them to bail. Nevertheless he was so much in favour with Queer* 
Mary that she made him, in the first year of her reign, her principal 
secretary of state, and chancellor of the garter, with the fee of an 
hundred marks per annum ; but then perceiving that the re-establish- 
ment of the Popish religion might endanger his possession of those 
abbey-lands which had been granted him by Henry VIII. he had in- 
terest enough to procure a dispensation from Pope Paul IV. for the 
retaining them ; u be affirming (as it is expressed in the bull} that 
he was ready to employ them to spiritual uses/* Queen Mary en- 
trusted him also with concluding the treaty of marriage between her 
and Philip archduke of Austria. He was also some time principal 
secretary of state to Queen Elizabeth, and was one of her privy 
council till her death. She had likewise joined him with others in 
several important commissions. He had been seven times employed 
in foreign embassies ; he augmented Exeter college in Oxford with 
lands to the yalue of an hundred pounds per annum, and built ten 
alms-houses in the parish <Jf Ingerstone or Ingatestone for twenty 
poor people, ten within the house and ten without, having every one 
twopence a day, a winter gown, two load of wood, and among them 
feeding for six kine, winter and summer,- and a chaplain to say 
thent service daily, as Holingshed in his Chronicle informs us. He 
died a Protestant in the year 1572, and was buried in IngatestQne 
church in Essex, where a monument is erected to his memory. Ho 
left sums of money to be distributed among the poor in* all his manors 
in Essex, Devonshire, Kent, and Somersetshire, and to the poor of 
the parish of St. Botolph without Aldersgate, London ^ and to hos- 
pitals and the poor prisoners in London and Southwark. He was, 
moreover, bountiful to his servants, bequeathing them- a whole year's 
wages besides legacies. It appears that he had seven mtfriors in Devon- 
shire, nine in Essex, three in Somersetshire, two in Gloucestershire,, 
one in Kent, one in Suffolk, and one in Dorsetshire ; all which “ he 
entails upon his son and heir John, and the heirs male of his body t 
and in default thereof, on the son and heir of his brother John Petre, 
of Torbrian in Devonshire.’* He was twice married : by his first 
wife r daughter of Sir John Tyrrel of Warley in Essex, knight, he 
fead a daughter married to Nicholas Wadham of Merrifield in the 
county of Somerset, Esq,, who having no issue by her, they were the 
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rounders of Wadham College in Oxford ; he beginning, she finishing, 
and both richly endowing it 

By his second, daughter of Sir William Brown, knight* lord mayor 
of London in 1514, and widow of John Tyrrel of Heron Place in 
Essex, Esq. he had issue a son, who succeeded him, and three daegh~ 
tors, one of whom was married to John Gostwick, of Willington, m 
the county of Bedford, Esq. another to John Talbot, of Grafton, itf 
the county of Worcester, Esq. ancestor to the Earl of Shrewsbury j 
and the third to Lodowick Greville, of Milcot, in the County of War* 
wck, Esq. 

John Petre, only son of Sir William, was knighted in the eighteenth 
of Elizabeth, and afterwards served in two Parliaments for the county 
of Essex. In 1603 he was advanced to the dignity of a Baron of 
this realm bv the title of Lord Petre of Writtle in the county of 
Essex, and departed this life k> October 1613, at West Horden, ia 
the same county. By his lady, daughter of Sir Edward Waldegiave* 
knight, he had issue four sons and four daughters. 

William Petre, his eldest son, succeeded him, and died 1627. 

His successor was his eldest son Robert, who died 1638 ; whea 
the honours descended to William, his eldest son, who died 1683. 

John, his next brother, then assumed the title, but lived only till 
the following year 1684. 

He was succeeded by his brother Thomas, who died 1707'. 

Robert, his son and heir, died 1713, and was succeeded by hie 
only son Robert James, from whom, in 1742, the title and estate de- 
scended to his only son ROBERT-EDWARD, ninth and present 
LORD PETRE, who married in 1762 Anne, only surviving 
daughter and heir of the Hon. Philip Howard, brother of Edward, 
Duke of Norfolk, by whom he has issue. 

On the 4th of May 1772, at Merchant Taylor’s Hall, his lordship 
Was invested with the high office of Grand Master of Masons, wliicl* 
dignity he supported with great honour to himself and advantage to 
the Society till May 1, 1777, when he resigned the chair to the Most* 
Noble George Duke of Manchester. 

During the presidency of Lord Petre the Society's present Hall 
was built, the first stone being laid by his lordship in solemn form on 
the ist of May 177;. 

Many regulations respecting the government of the Fraternity 
were also established during the administration of this noble lord, 
u whose amiable character as a man, and zeal as a Mason (sa) s a 
much-respected writer), may be equalled, but cannot be surpassed*." 
As, however, the transactions of his lordship's presidency are officially 
recorded in the “ Book of Constitutions," it will be unnecessary to 
introduce them in this place. 

* Preston's Illustrations, p. 312,8th edition*. 
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THE FREEMASONS' MAGAZINE* 


TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS' MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 

I N Gulliver's Travels we find an account of a people, or a sect 
of wise and (Economical men, who knowing what a precious 
thing breatb is, and how fiequently it is wasted on trifles, cany 
about with them a number of things, by means of which they 
make their sentiments known without the trouble and fatigue which 
attends speech. I am about to trouble you with some memo- 
rials of a friend of mine, whose oeconomy extends principally to 
•writing; and although I believe he can converse as volubly, and as 
much to the purpose as most men, yet preserves, in all his letters r 
the most inflexible adherence to that kind of writing which is deno- 
minated the laconic . 

As we live separated by some hundred miles, we have no opportu- 
nity of conference, unless by letter, and my esteem for him is such; 
that I am always glad to receive the smallest scrap of his pen ; — happy t 
is it for me that I am so, for I assure you, sir, I never receive any 
thing but the smallest scraps from him ; all my endeavours to draw 
from him a long letter have hitherto been in vain : twenty of his 
epistles would not make up the sum of a common letter of business : 
and so very saving is he of his ink (for he sends paper enough), that 
1 very rarely can get a Dear Sir from him, and yet he thinks I am sor 
well acquainted with his hand, that he hardly ever signs his name. 
As to the place of abode, or day of the month, or even the month and 
year, these are things left entirely to my conjecture. 

I once had an idea that my friend had taken the alarm at the too 
common practice of printing confidential letters after the death of a _ 
great man, and that he was determined no person should ever have it 
in their power to serve him so ; but when I consider his modesty; 
and that he thinks much less of himself than other people do who 
know him, I am satisfied that my conjecture is not just; and that,' 
with every talent for easy and elegant epistolary correspondence, he 
would be the only man hurt at the publication of his letters in any 
shape. As I told you before, however, he puts this quite out of my 
power, for were I disposed to publish such as I am possessed of, five 
hundred of them would not fill up the space of a shilling pamphlet; 
and, what is more, the want of date and subscription would lay me ; 
open to a flat denial of authenticity from any of his friends. — Since 1 
your Magazine appeared, I have told him again and again, that I 
would send you some of his letters, but he gave neither consent nor 
dissent, and I am determined to try the experiment, and perhaps' 
draw from him eight or ten lines in answer, which will be an acqui- 
sition of no small moment 

While I am writing to you, sir, I have received* a letter frqm him. 
A sister of mine, who lives in his neighbourhood, being near her iime r 
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it is called, and my correspondent being very intimate in the family, 
I asked him to write me an account of her health, or whether deli- 
vered; in truth, I was here chusing one of two evils, for her husband 
is as laconic as my friend. The letter 1 received contains the fid* 
lowing twelve words, and no more. 

“ All tight as yet , but very weary , and looking out for land *’ 

No signature, and no date, and a wonder it is that he took the 
trouble' to address it to me. Many instances could I give of this 
provoking laconicism, but I shall confine myself to two or three, pre- 
suming they will be sufficient. 

My friend possesses a considerable sum in the Bank, and I am em- 
ployed by him, as attorney, to receive his dividends, or sell, if need 
i>e. I wrote him, on the approach of a rupture with Spain, as many 
conceived, that the stocks would fall, and were selling put their 
money : the answer was, 

“ Dear Sir, 

u $e!l, if you think proper, hut not all” 

^he appearance of Dear Sir was novel, but so much was yet left to 
my judgment by the not all, that I was obliged to request he would 
Jet me know bow much — and the answer was, 

« I will consider of it. 

" Tours sincerely, tic” 

^nd here that affair ended, as he has never since considered any 
thing farther. A very great riot having lately taken place in the 
town where he lives, I wrote to him for the particulars without ever 
reflecting, that he was the last man in the world 1 could expect sucb 
information from. The following is a literal copy of his epistle ; 

“ All quiet now, and no great mischief done” 

The only other instance of his brevity with which I shall trouble 
you* occurred on the death of an uncle ; on this melancholy occasion 
be sent me an official notice, as follows : 

“ Squaretoes is gone — brush your black clothes— but be has left 
you nothing” 

Had not a newspaper, at the same time, informed me of the death 
pf this gentleman, I should have been very much puzzled to know 
yrho was meant by Squaretoes ! — But thus it is, sir, that I am treated, 
in return foj whole sheets of paper closely written, and which, I 
am told, he. is very impatient to receive. — I hope' you will insert 
this in your next Number ; for if any thing can draw a letter from 
him that will — and if the scheme succeeds, you may depend on my 
post grateful acknowledgments. 

Ism, Sir, 

Yours, T, B, 
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TO THE 

EPJTOR OF THE FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE, 

J met tbe other day with a pretty Letter of our Poet Waller to the 
Lady Sidney, on the marriage of her sister; which gave me great 
jentertainwent, and will f I dare say , please some 9 perhaps many of 
your headers . It is written in an elegant stile , and they must desire 
to bear tbe thoughts of so celebrated an author on this curious subject? 
If bis poetry is excellent , bis prose is beautiful . Thus much by way 
of introduction to tbe letter which follows without any material alte- 
ration. No more need be added, except my hearty wish to see it in- 
serted. I am yours, &c. 

July ij, 1795- T. S. 

To my Lady Lucy Sidney, upon the Marriage op my Lady 
Dorothy her Sister to my Lord Spencer. 

Madam, 

TTN the common joy at Penshurst* I know none to whom complaint* 
1 may cpme less unseasonable than to your ladyship ; the loss of a 
bed-fellow being almost equal to that of a mistress : and therefore you 
ought, at least, to pardon, if you consent not to, the imprecations of 
the deserted ; which just heaven no doubt will hear f 

May my Lady Ijorothy (if we may yet call her so) .suffer as much, 
and have die like passion for this young lord, whom she has preferred 
to the rest of mankind, a* others have had for her : and may this love 
before the year go about, make her taste of the first curse imposed 
pn woman-kind — the pains of becoming a mother ! May, her first- 
born be none of her own sex, nor so like her but that he may resemble 
ber lord as much as herself! 

May she that always affected silence and retiredness, have the 
bouse filled with the noise and number of her children ; and hereafter 
of her grand-children ! And then may she arrive at that great purse 
so much declined by fair ladies— old age i May she live to be very 
fold, and yet seem young ; be told so by her glass and have no aches 
to inform her of the truth 1 And when she shall appear to be iportal, 
jnay her lord not mourn for her, but go hand in hand with her to that 
jdace where, we are told, There is neither marrying nor giving in mar- 
riage , that being there divorced we may have all an equal interest in 
ber again I My revenge being immortal, I wish all this may also 
befal their posterity to the world’s end and afterwards l 

To you, madam, I wish all good things ; and that this loss may in 
good time be happily supply'd with a more constant bed-fellow of 
the other sex. 

Madam, I humbly kiss your hands, and beg pardon for this trouble, 
firom. your ladyship’s most humble servant* 

Edmond Waller 

• They were married at Penshurst, July if, 
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Rib, Rotherham, Yorisbrre 

May 2j, 1789. 

A S I know you interest yourself in the success of the usefbl arts, 
and are a member of the Society for the promotion* thereof, I <to 
myself the pleasure to send you an account of a small experiment t 
have been making at Messrs. Walker's iron works at this place. 

You have already seen the model I constructed for a bridge of# 
single arch to bd made of iron, and erected over the river Schuylkill 
at Philadelphia 5 but as the dimensions may have escaped' you* te-» 
collection, 1 will begin with stating those particulars.' 

The vast quantities ef ice and melted snow at the breaking up of 
the frost in that part of America render it impracticable to erect a 
bridge on piers. The river can conveniently be contracted to four 
hundred feet5*'the model, therefore, is for an arch of four hundred 
feet span ; the height of the arch in the center, from the chord thereof, 
is to be about twenty feet, and to be brought off on foe top, so as td 
make the ascent about one foot in eighteen or twenty. * 

The judgment of the Academy of Sciences at Paris has been 
given on the principles and practicability of the construction. The 
original, signed by the Academy, is in my possession ; and in which 
they fully approve and support the design. They introduce theii: 
opinion by saying* 

“ II est sot que lots qu'on pense au projet d’une arehe en fer it 
400 pieds d’overttnrd, et tux effets qui peuvent resuiter d’une arche 
d’une si vaste etendue, il est difficile de ne pas eleverdes doutes sur 
)e succes d’une p^rdUe entreprise, par les difficult^ qu'elie presente 
au premier apper^u. Mais si telle est la disposition des patties, et hi 
maniere dont elles sent reunis qu’il resulte de cet assemblage un tout 
trfe forme et tres solide, dors on n’aura plus lesmemes doutes sar 1 k 
reussite de ce prqjet." 

The Academy then proceed to state the reasons bn which thefc 
judgment is> founded, and conclude with saying* 1 * ' 

“ Nous coQcluons de out ce que nous verrons d’exposer que la 
pont de fer de M. Paine est ingemeusemeftt imaging que la con- 
struction en est simple, solide, et propre & lui donner la force neces** 
saire pour resister aux effets resultans de sa charge, et qu'il merits 
cpi’on en tente l’execution. Enfin, qu’il pourra fournira un nouvei 
axemple des application d’un metal dont-on n'a pas jusqu’ici fait as- 
set d’usage en grand, quoique dans nombre d’occasions il eut pdutttre 
employe avec plus grand succes/' 

As it was my design to pass some time in England before I returned 
to America, I employed part of it in making the small essay I ant 
now to inform you of. * 

Vol. V. C • • 
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My intention, when I came to the iron works, was ti>aise an arch 
of at least two hundred feet span, but as it was late in tie fall of last 
year, the season was too far advanced to work ,5ut of -doors, and an 
arch of that, extent too great to be worked within doors, and as I Was 
hnwilling to lose time, 1 moderated my ambition with a little cdmmon 
sense f and began with such an arch as could be compassed within 
$ome of the buildings belonging to the works. As the construction 
of the American arch admits, m practice, of any species of curve 
With equal facility, I set off, in preference to all others, a catenarian 
arch pf ninety feet span and five feet high. Were this arch con- 
verted into an arch of a circle, the diameter of its circle would be four 
hundred and ten feet. From the ordinates of the arch taken from 
the will where the arch was struck, I produced a similar arch on the 
floor whereon die work was to be fitted and framed, and there was 
Something s* apparently just when the work wasset out, that the 
looking at it promised success. > 

• You will recollect that the model is composed of 'four parallel 
arched ribs, and as the number of ribs may be encrpased at pleasure 
to any breadth an arch sufficient for a road-way may require* and 
the arches to any number the breadth of rivers may require, the 
constructing of one rib would determine for the whole ; because if 
one rib succeeded all the rest of thfe work to any extent is a repetition. 

In lqss time than I expected, and before the winter set in, I had 
fitted and framed the arch, or properly the rib, completely together, on 
file. floor; it was then taken in pieces and stowed away during the 
winter, in a comer of a workshop, used in the mean time by the car- 
ffenters,’ where it occupied so small a compass m to be bid among the 
shavings, and though the extent of it is 90 feet, the depth of the arch 
at the center two feet nine inches, and the depth* ft t the haunches six 
feet, the whole of it might, whenun pieces, be put in ail ordinary 
stage waggon and sent to any part of England. 

4 returned to the works in April and began Ho prepare for erecting; 
we chose a situation, between a steel furnace and a workshop which 
served for butments. The distance between those buildings was 
about four feet Inure than the span of the arch, which we filled up 
with chunces of wood at each eud. I mention thi$;a$.i shall have oc- 
casion to refer to it hereafter. 

. We soon run up a center to turn the arch upon, md began our ere©*- 
rion. Every part fitted to a mathematical exactness; the, raising an 
arch of this construction is different to the method of raising a stone 
grch. In a stone arch they begin at the bottom or extremities iff the 
arch, and work upwards meeting at the crown. In this we began at 
the crown by a line perpendicular thereto and worked' downward each 
way. It differs likewise in another respect. A stone %rch is raised, by 
pecflons of the curve, each stone being so, and this. -by. concentric 
curves. The effect likewise of the arch upon the ; center is differed 
for as stone arches sometimes breakdown the centqr by their weight, 
this, on the contrary, grew lighter on the center as the arch, increased 
|n thickness, so much so, that before the arch was completely finished 
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it cpseitaelf off the centerthiM fti cbieii oftte blade of a knife ftoiu 
oae hutment to the other, and is, I suppose, the first arch of ninety 
feet span that ever struck itself. 

I have already mentioned that the spaces between the ends of the 
arch and the hutments were filled up with cbunces of wood, and those 
xatber in a damp state ; and though we rammed them as close as ,w* 
could, we could not ram them so dose as their drying, and the weight 
of the arch, or rib, especially when loaded, would be capable of do* 
log; and we bad now to observe the effects which the yielding and 
pressing up of the wood, and which corresponds to the giving way 
of the hutments, so generally fetal to stone arches, would have upoat 
this. * , , 

We loaded the rib with six tons of pig iron, beginning at the center* * 
and proceeding both ways, which is twice the weight pf the iron its 
the rib, a* I shall hereafter ipore particularly mention. This had not 
the least visible effect on the strength of the arch, but jt pressed the 
wood home so as to gain in three or four days, together with the dry-, 
ing and shrinking of the wood, above a quarter oi aninch at each end, 
and consequently the chord or span of the arch was lengthened abovw 
half an, inch. As this lengthening was more than double the feather 
of the key-stone in a stone arch of these dimensions, such an alteration , 
at the hutments would have endangered the safety of a stone arch* 
while it produced on this no other than the proper mathematical effect. 
To evidence this, 1 had recourse to the cord still swinging on the wall* 
from which the curve of the arch was taken. 1 set the cord to 90 feet - 
span, and five feet for the height of the arch, and marked the curve* 
on file wall. I then removed the ends of the cord horizontally some- 
thing more than a quarter of an inch at each end. The cord should 
then describe the exact catenarian curve which the rib bad assumed 
by the same lengthening at the Jbutraents, that is, the rising of the 
cord should exactly correspond to the lowering of the .arch, which it. 
did through all their corresponding ordinates. The cord bad rose 
something more than two inches at the center, diminishing to nothing - 
each way, and the arch had descended the same quantity and in the . 
same proportion. 1 much doubt whether a stoqe arch, could it be 
constructed as flat as this, could sustain such aq alteration ; and, on : 
fee contrarj', J see no reason to doubt hut an arch on this construe* . 
tion and dimensions, or corresponding thereto, might be let down to : 
half its height, or as far as it would descend, with safety, | say “ as 
far as it would descend," because the construction renders it exceed- . 
ing probable that there is a point beyond which it would not descend, 
hut retain itself independent of hutments; but this cannot b.e explained 
but by a sight of the arch itself. 

In four or five days, the arch having gained nearly all it could gain 
on the wood, except what the wood would lose by a summer’s dry- 
ing, the lowering of the arcb^began to be scarcely visible. The 
weight still continues on it, to which 1 intend to add more, and there 
is npj; tbe least visible effect on the perfect curvature or strength of 
fee arch. 

Gz 
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r r The arih W frffr feto gated weatiy * 0 *R 4 Staring dwfeewedi afni! 
Hf6 toatftieftts* atodtthe days beginning tote warm, and the idgb ^con- 
tinuing to be cool, I had now to observe the effect* fee contrafc- 
f&hland expansion of the Avon, 

*> The Academy of Science* at P«ri», in their reports the principle* 
Mfl iSonetruction of Uhls arch, state fetoe effect* «•« of perfect 

firiMfcrence to the arch, or to the tatmenfe/ and fee experience *esta- 
Miches the troth of their opinion, ft is probable fee Academy may 
fate taken, in part, the obsert*tktos of M. Perenn et, ord Mtect toIhe 
Kitigef France, and a member of the Academy/ as some ground for 
feat opinion. From the observations of M. Peronnet, dl arches, 
whether of stone or brick, are constantly ascending or descending hy 
fee -Changes Of the weather, so as to tender the difference perceptible 
ly taking a level, and that all dtone and brick buddings do fee same. 
In chert, that matter is never statkfnaiy, wife respect to it* dimen- 
didns, but when the atmosphere is bo; but that asardhes Hie the tops 
of houses are open to the air, and at freedom to rise, and aH their 
weight in all changes of heat and cold is fee same, their pressure js 
tteiy tittle or nothing affected by it. 

i hung a thermometer to the arch where it has continued several 
days, and by what I can observe it equals if not exceeds fee thermo- 
meter in exactness. 

In twenty-four Tiours it ascends and descends between two and 
three tenths of an inch at the center, diminishing hi exact mathema- 
tical proportion each way ; and no sooner does an ascent or flescent 
Of half a hair’s breadth appear at the center, but it may be propor- 
tionally discovered through the whole span of 90 feet. I hare affixed 
an index which multiplies ten times, add it can as easily be multiplied 
ati hundred times : could I make a line of fire on each side the arch, 
sb as to heat it in the same equal manner through all it* parts, as the 
natural air does, 1 would try it up to blood heat, 

I will not attempt a description of the construction ? first, because 
you have already seen the model ; and secondly, that I have often 
Observed that a thing may be so very simple as to baffle description. 
On this head I shall only say, that I took the idea of constructing ft 
ftom a spider's web, of which it resembles a section, and I naturally 
supposed, that when nature enabled that insect tQ make a web, she 
feught it th> best method of putting it together. 

Another idea I have taken from nature is, that of increasing the 
strength of matter by causing it to act over a larger space than it 
would occupy in a solid state, as is evidenced in the bones of animals, 
quills of birds, reeds, canes, &c. which, were they solid with the same 
quantity of matter, would have fee same weight with a much less 
degree of strength. 

I have already mentioned that the quantity of iron in this rib is 
three tons ; that an arch of sufficient width for a bridge is to be com- 
posed of as many ribs as that width requires ; and that the number of 
arches, if the breadth of a river requires more than one, may be muU 
tiplied at discretion* 
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Asthe attention of fthwpgjwt w» ^nc«toh> fait, the po 
tioahiity of ^construction, and, secondly, what degree of stnmglk 
any given njuautsty of iron would hcvt mlet thus formed into an 
arch, 1 employed in it no more thu three tost, which is ns small a 
qomitity as could well be used in the experiment It has already m 
weight of she tons constantly lying on k, without any effect on the 
strength or perfect curvature of the arch. What greater weight it will 
hear catmot be judged of; bet, taking even these at data, an arch 
of way strength, or capable of bearing s greater weight than can ever 
possibly cone mponnny bridge, may he easily calcinated. 

The river ScfcuylkiH, at Philadelphia, as I have already mentioned, 
requires a single arch of four hundred feet span. The vast quantities 
ef ice renders it impossible toerecta bridgeou piers, and is the reason 
why no bridge has been attempted. Bet great scenes inspire great 
ideas. The natural .mightiness of America expands the, mind, and it 
partakes of the greatness it contemplates. Even the war with all its 
evils had some advantages. It energized invention and lessened the 
analogue of impossibilities. At the conclusion of it every, man re- 
turned to his home to Tepair the ravages it had occasioned, and to 
tbink afmsf no mart. As one among thousands who had borne a 
abase in that memorable revolution, 1 returned with them to the le- 
enjoyment of quiet life, and, that I might oat be idle, undertook to 
construct a bridge of a single arch for this river. Our beloved ge* 
neral had engaged in rendering another river, the Patowmac, na- 
vigable. 

The quantity of iron I had allowed in my plan for this arch was 
$2Q tons, to be distributed into thirteen ribs, in commemoration of 
the thirteen united states^ each rib to contain forty tons : but although 
strength is the first object in wadis of this kind, I shall from the 
success of this experiment very considerably lessen the quantity of iron 
I had proposed. 

The Academy of Sciences in their report upon this construction 
say, “ There is one advantage in the construction of M. Paine's bridge 
that is singular and important, which is, that the success of an arch 
to any 'span can be determined before the work be undertaken on 
the river, and with a small part of the expence of the whole, by 
erecting part on the ground.** 

As to its appearance, I shall give you an extract of a letter from a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, member in the former parliament 
tor this county, who in speaking of the arch says, “ In point of ele- 
gance and beauty, it far exceeds my expectations, and is certainly be- 
yond any thing I ever saw/* 1 shall likewise mention, that it is much 
visited and exceedingly admired by the ladies, who, though they 
may not be much acquainted with mathematical principles, are cer- 
tainly judges of taste. 

I shall close. my letter with a few other observations naturally and 
pece&sarily connected with the subject. 

That, contrary to the genera] opinion, the most preservative situation 
in whfch iron can be placed is within the atmosphere of water, whe- 
ther it be that the air ia less saline and nitpus than that which arises 
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front tbe £lth of street* and the fermeirtarion of the earth, I im not an- 
dfertakiAgtto prove : J speak only of fact, which any body may ob~ 
serve by the ring* and belts in wharfs and ether watery situations. I 
never yet saw the iron chain affixed to a weiWbucket consumed or even 
injured by rust, and I belieye it is impossible to find iron exposed to 
|he open air in the same preserved condition as that which is exposed 
ever .water* ' 

A method for extending the span and lessening the height of arches 
has always been the desideratum of bridge architecture. These points 
are accomplished by this construction. But it has other advantages. 
It renders bridges capable of becoming a portable manufacture* . as 
they may, on this construction, be made and sent to any part of the 
worid ready to be erected : and at a time that it greatly enereases the 
magnificence, elegance and beauty of bridges, it considerably les- 
sens their expence, and their appearance by re-painting will be ever 
new ; and as they may be erected in all situations where stone bridges 
can be erected, they may, moreover, be erected in certain situations, 
where, on account of ice, infirm foundations in the beds of rivers, 
lowsbores, and vafioas other causes, stone bridges cannot be erected. 
The last convenience, and which is not inconsiderable, that I shall 
mention k, that, after they are erected, they may very easily be taken' 
down, without any injury to the materials of the construction, and 
be rejected elsewhere. 

I am, Sir, . 

Your much obliged, 

and obedient humble Servant, 

„ THOMAS PAINE# 


HISTORY OF MASONRY , . 


[Continued from VqI. IV. p. 367.3 


M IZRAIM,«r Menes, the second s6n of Ham, earned to, and 
preserved in Egypt, or the land of Mizraim, their original 
skill, and much cultivated the art : for ancient history celebrates the 
early fine taste of the Egyptians, their many magnificent edifices, 
and great cities, as Memphis, Heliopolis, Thebes, with an hundred 
gates, &c. besides their palaces, catacombs, obelisks and statues, 
particularly the cqlossal statue of sphinx, whose head was 120 feet 
round; and their famous pyramids, the largest of which was reckoned 
the .first of the seven wonders of art, after the general migration. 
These pyramids are standing evidences of the extraordinary works' 
of masons in ages too remote to be ascertained: and indeed their 
form and solidity, as beginning from a "broad square base, tapering* 
as they rote, up to a narrow apex, and with few interior cavities^ wqr$ 
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thfe best security that could be -conceived for durability. They are 
described by various writers and travellers ; and the fottewipg parti- 
culars respecting them win certainly prove interesting* to a Masonic 
reader. 

The principal pyramids are situated on* the western bankoffoe 
Nile, in the neighbourhood of the ancient city of. Memphis ; and 
of these there are four which chum particular notice. They stand in 
a diagonal line, about 400 paces distant from* each* other ; and their 
aides correspond exactly with the four Cardinal points of the compass. 
They are founded on a rock which is covered with sand ; and among 
the various measurements given of foe largest pyramid, it may, in 
round numbers, be esteemed 700 feet square at the base, and 480 
feet in perpendicular height. The summit of this pyramid from be* 
low, seems to be a point ; but as travellers may ascend, by the stones 
forming steps on* the outside, all the way up, the top is found to bn 
a platform composed of large stones ; and the sides of foe square to 
be 16 or 18 feet. Opinions differ as to the quarries where foe stones 
for these, huge piles were procured; but while some are so extra* 
vagant as to suppose them to have been brought from Arabia or Efot* 
opia. Captain Norden, who examined them about forty years since, 
declares that the stones were cut out of foe rocks along the Nik, 
where the excavations are still visible. * The second of these pyra- 
mids is exactly like the first, excepting that it is so smoothly covered 
with granite that it is impossible to ascend it. The third pyramid is 
not so high as the two former by 100 feet ; and the fourth is as much 
inferior in size to the third. These four are surrounded by a number 
all of a much smaller size, and several of them ruinous. 

Of foe four large pyramids, foe first mentioned only has been 
opened ; the entrance is on the north side, and leads to five different 
passages successively, of which some ascend, some descend, and 
some run level, being only three feet and a half square. These pas* 
sages are entered by torch light, and lead to different chambers in foe 
body of the pyramid ; the last of them terminates in an upper chant* 
ber, in which is an empty coffin or sarcophagus of granite, in the 
form of a parallelopipedon, entirely plain and destitute of all deco* 
ration. 

In the description of this proud mausoleum, we have a pregnant 
illustration of the fable of the mountain and foe. mouse : for the ex* 
pence and labour of so astonishing a building were incurred to pre- 
pare a tomb for the founder, which. after all he does not enjoy. . A 
mountain of stone was raised to contain a coffin ; and that coffin eon* 
tains nothing ! 

The genius of the Egyptians for hteroglyphical representations ap- 
pears from the enormous figure of the sphinx just mentioned above ; 
whieh stands about 300 paces to the east of foe second pyramid. This 
exhibits the body of a lion with a virgin's head, cut out of foe solid 
rock, though the body is nowjoverwhelmed by the sand. This figure 
is understood to indicate the season for the annual rising of foe watets 
in the Nile, when the sun enters Leo and Virgo ; from which two 
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constellation# they formed the sphinx i this word, ift the Chaldee d$* 
elects Agraffes to overfl&u f ; and a» the cause of the overflowing of that 
Mile was a riddle to the ancients, we hence perceive why the sphinx, 
was said to be a propounder of riddles. 

The Egyptian# excelled all nations also in their amazing labyrinths* 
One of them covered the ground of a whole province, containing nxa* 
ny fine palaces .and a hundred temples, disposed in its several quar- 
ter? and divisions, adorned with columns of porphyry, and statues of 
their gods and princes i which labyrinth the Greeks, long afterward* 
endeavoured to imitate, but never succeeded in their attempts. 

The successors of Mizrsint# who stiled themselves the sons of an* 
tient kings, encouraged the royal art down to the last of thg race, the 
learnedkisg Amasis, 

History nils us in the south and west of Africa ; nor two we any 
jest accounts of the posterity of Noah's, oddest son Japbet, who first 
replenished aatient Scythia, from Norway eastward to .America; 
nor of file Japhetkes in Greece and Italy, Germany, Gaul, and Bri r 
tain# Sec, till their original skill Was lost : but they were good archi- 
tects at their fiftt migration from Shinar. . 

Shexn# the second son of Noah, remained at Ur of the Chaldees in 
Shinar# with his father and great grandson Heber, where they lived 
private# and died in peace ; but Shem's offspring travelled into th? 
south, and east of Great Asia, viz. Elam, Ashur, Arphaxad, Lud, 
and Aram, with Sak the fhther of Heber ; and propagated the arts as 
far as China and Japan : while Noah, Shem, and Heber, employed 
themselves at Ur, in mathematical exercises, teaching Peleg, the 
father of Rehu, father of Serug, father of Nahor, father of Terah, 
father of Abraham, a learned race of mathematicians and geome- 
trician?. 

' Thus Abraham, bora two years after the. death of Noah, had 
learned Well the science and the art, befbre the. God of Glory called 
him to travel from Ur of the Chaldees, and to lead a pastoral life in 
tents. Travelling, therefore, with his family and flocks through 
Mesopotamia, he pitched at Haran, where old Terah, ip five years*, 
, died; and then Abraham, aged 75 years, travelled into the land of 
the Canaanites : but a famine soon forced him down to Egypt; from 
whence* returning next year, he began ‘to communicate his great 
drill to the chiefs of the Canaanites, for which they honoured him a# 
a prince, 

Abraham transmitted his learning to all his offspring; Isaac did the 
came; and that Jacob well instructed his family, we have a clear ex- 
ample in his son Joseph, who retained such strong ideas of the early 
instructions received in his father’s house, that he excelled the Egyp- 
tian masons in knowledge ; and, being installed their grand master by 
the command of Pharaoh, employed them in building many granaries 
and store-cities throughout the land of Egypt, to preserve them from 
the direful effects of a long and severe famine, before the arrival of 
Jacob and his household. 
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The desceodaists of Abraham, being sojourners and shepherds in 
Egypt, practised very little of architecture, till about eighty years 
before their exodus; when, by the over-ruling hand of Providence, 
they were trained up to the masonical use of stone and brick, and 
built for the Egyptians the two strong cities of Pithom and Raa- 
masis ; in the exercise of which tasks they recovered their dexterity 
in the craft, before they migrated to the promised land. 

After Abraham left Haran 430 years, Moses marched out of 
Egypt, at the head of 600,000 Hebrew males, marshalled in due form; 
for whose sake God divided the. red sea, to afford them a ready pas* 
sage, and then caused the waters to return upon, and drown Pharaoh 
and his Egyptian forces, who pursued them. In this peregrination- 
through Arabia to Canaan, God was pleased to inspire their grand 
master Moses, Joshua his deputy, and Aholiab and Bezaleel, grand 
wardens, with wisdom of heart ; and next year .they raised the 
tabernacle or tent, where the divine Shechinah resided, and the holy 
ark or chest, the symbol of God’s presence ; which, though not of 
stone or brick, was framed by true symmetrical architecture, accord- 
ing to the pattern that God dictated to Moses on Mount Sinai, and* 
which was afterward the model of Solomon’s temple. 

Moses being well skilled in all the Egyptian learning, and also di- 
vinely inspired, excelled all grand masters before him, and ordered 
the more skilful to meet him, as in a grand lodge, near the taber- 
nacle, in the passover-week, and gave them wise charges, regula- 
tions, &c. though the tradition thereof has not been transmitted .down 
to us so perfectly as might have been wished. 

Joshua succeeded in the direction, with Caleb his dpputy; and 
Eleazar the high-priest, and Phineas his son, as grand wardens : he 
marshalled the Israelites, and led them over Jordan, which God made 
dry for their march into the promised land. The Canaanites had so 
regularly fortified their great cities and passes, that without the spe- 
cial intervention of El Sbaddai , in behalf of his peculiar people, they 
were impregnable* Having finished his wars with the Canaanites, 
he fixed the tabernacle at Shiloe, in Ephraim ; ordering the chiefs of 
Israel to serve their God, cultivate the land, and carry on the grand* 
design of architecture in the best Mosaic style. 

The Israelites made a prodigious progress in the study of geometry 
and architecture, having many expert artists in every tribe that met 
in lodges or societies for that purpose, except when for their sins 
they came under servitude; but their occasional princes, called judges 
and saviours, revived the Mosaic style along with liberty, and the 
Mosaic constitution. But they were exceeded by the Canaanites, 
Phoenicians, andSidonians in sacred architecture ; they being a peo- 
ple of a happy genius, and frame of mind, wfio made great improve- 
ments in the sciences, as well as in other learning. The glass of Sb* 
don, the purple of Tyre, and the exceeding fine linen they wove, 
were the product of their own country, and their own inventions ; 
and for their skill in working of metals, in hewing timber and stone : 
in a word, for their perfect knowledge of what was solid, great, and 
Vol. V, D 
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# ornamental in architecture, it need but be remembered, the great 
share they had in erecting die temple at Jerusalem ; than which no- 
thing can more redound to their honour, or give a clearer idea of 
What their own buildings must have been. Their fame was so ex- 
tensive for taste, design, and invention, that whatever was elegant, 
was distinguished with the epithet of Sidonian , or as the workman- 
ship of Tyrian artists : and yet the temple or tabernacle of the true 
God at Shiloe exceeded them all in wisdom and beauty, though not 
ipi strength and dimensions. 

Meanwhile in Lesser Asia, about ten years before the exodus of 
Moses, Troy was founded, and stood till destroyed by the confede- 
rated Greeks, about the twelfth year of Tola judge of Israel. 

Soon after the exodus, the famous temple of Jupiter Hammon in 
Libyan Africa waa erected ; and stood till it was demolished by the 
first Christians in those parts. 

The city of Tyre was built by a body of Sidonian masons from Ga- 
bala, under their Grand Masters, and proper princes, or directors ;• 
who finished the lofty buildings of the city, with its strong walls and 
aqueducts, in a manner greatly to the honour and renown of those 
who had the conducting of this grand design. 

■ The Phoenicians built, in a grand and sumptuous manner, under 
the direction of Sanchoniathon, Grand Master of Masons in that pro- 
vince, the famous temple of Dagon at Gaza, and artfully supported 
it by two slender columns, which proved not too big for the grasp of 
Sampson ; who pulling them down, the large roof fell upon 3000 of 
the lords and ladies of the Philistines, and killed them all^ himself 
sharing the fate he drew down upon his enemies. 

In after times, Abibal king of Tyre repaired and beautified that ci- 
ty, and so did his son Hiram ; "under whom the kingdom of Tyre was 
in a very flourishing condition : he also repaired and improved se- 
veral cities in the eastern parts of his dominions ; and being himself 
a Mason, he undertook the direction of the craft, and became a wor- 
thy 'Grand Master. He enlarged the city of Tyre, and joined it to 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, standing in an island: he also built 
two temples, one to Hercules, and the other to Astarte ; with many 
other rich and splendid ^buildings. 

During all tHis period, the Israelites, by their vicinity to the ar- 
tists of Tyre and Sidon, had great opportunities of cultivating the 
royal art. Which they failed not diligently to pursue, and at last at-' 
tained to a very high perfection ; as well in operative Masonry, as in 
the regularity and discipline of their well-formed lodges. 

David king of Israel, through the long wars which he had with the 
Canaaiiites, had not leisure to employ his own craftsmen, or those he 
had obtained from his steady friend and ally. King Hiram of Tyre : for 
almost his lyhole reign was one continued series of wars, fatigues, 
and misfortunes. But at length, having taken the city of Jebus, and 
strong-hold of Zion from his enemies, he set the Craft about repairing 
and embellishing the walls, and public' edifices, especially in Zion, 
where be fixed his residence i and which was from him called the City 
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of David ; as in hk time, also, the old Jebus obtained the name of 
Jerusalem. But being denied the honour of building the intended 
temple therein, on account of his being a man of blood, he, worn 
down with years and infirmities, and drawing near his end, assembled 
the chiefs of his people, and acquainted them with his design to have 
built a magnificent repository for the ark of God ; having made great 
preparation for it, and laid up immense quantities of rich materials; 
as also plans and models for the different parts of the structure, with 
many necessary regulations for its future establishment : but, as he 
found it was the Divine Will that this great work should be accom- 
plished by his son Solomon, he requested them to assist in so laudable 
an undertaking. • 

King David died soon after, in the 70th year of his age, after hav- 
ing reigned seven years in Hebron over the house of Judah, and 
thirty -three over all the tribes. 

Upon the death of David, and the succession of Solomon to the 
throne, the affection Hiram had ever maintained for the father* 
prompted him to send a congratulatory embassy to the son, expres- 
sing his joy to find the regality continued in the family. 

When these ambassadors returned, Solomon embraced the occasion* 
and wrote a letter to Hiram in these terms : 

u King Solomon to King Hiram greeting . 

u BE it known unto thee, O King, that my father David had it a 
longtime in his mind to erect a temple to the Lord ; hut being per- 
petually in war, and under a necessity of clearing his hands of his 
enemies, and make them all his tributaries, before he could attend to 
this great and holy work ; he hath left it to me in time of peace, both 
to begin and finish it, according to the direction, as well as the pre- 
diction, of Almighty God. Blessed be his great name for the pre- 
sent tranquillity of my dominions ! And, by his gracious assistance, 

I shall now dedicate the best improvements of ttys liberty and leisure 
to his honour and worship. Wherefore I make it my request, that 
you will let some of your people go along with some servants of mine 
to Mount Lebanon, to assist them in cutting down materials toward 
this building ; for the Sidonians understand it much better than we do. 
As for the workmens' reward, or wages, whatever you think rear 
sonable shall be punctually paid them." . 

Hiram was highly pleased with this letter, and returned the following 
answer : 

“ King Hiram to King Solomon . 

“ NOTHING could have been more welcome to me, than to un- 
derstand that the government of your blessed father is devolved, by 
God's providence, into the hands of so excellent, so wise, and so 
virtuous a successor: his holy name be praised for it That which 
you write for,* shall be done with all care and good-will : for I will 
give order to cut down and export such quantities of the fairest cedars 
and cypress trees as you shall have occasion for : my people shall 
bring them to the sea-side for you, and from thence ship them away 
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to what port you please, where they may lie ready for your own 
men to transport them to Jerusalem. It would be a great obligation* 
after all this, to allow us such a provision of com in exchange, as 
ynay stand with your convenience ; for that is the commodity we 
islanders want most." 

Solomon, to testify his great satisfaction from this answer of the 
Tyrian king, and in return for his generous offers, ordered him a 
yearly present of 20,000 measures of wheat, and 20,000 measures of 
fine oil for his household ; besides a like quantity of barley, wheat* 
wine and oil, which he engaged to give Hiram’s masons, who were 
to be employed in the intended work of the temple. Hiram was to 
send the cedars, fir, and other woods, upon ffoats to Joppa, to be 
delivered to whom Solomon should direct, in order to be carried to 
Jerusalem. He sent him also a man of his own name, a Tyrian by 
birth, but of Israelitish descent, who was a second Be?ajeel, arid ho- 
noured by his king with the title of Father 5 in 2 Chron. ii. 13. he is? 
called Hiram Abbif, the most accomplished designer and operator 
upon earth * ; whose abilities were not confined to building only, but 
extended to afl kinds of work, whether in gold, silver, brass, or iron ; 
whether in linen, tapestry, or embroidery ; whether considered as an 


* In 2 Chron. ii. 13. Hiram, King of Tyre (called there Huram) in his letter 
to King Solomon, says, I have sent a cunning man , el Huram Abbi ; which is not 
to be translated, like the Vulgate Greek pnd Latin, Huram my father; for his do* 
ecription, verse 14, refutes it ; and the words import only Huram of my father's, qr 
the Chief Master rMqson of my father Abibalus. Yet some think that King Hi* 
ram might call the architect Hiram his father, as learned and wise men were wont 
io be called by royal p^trops in old times; thus Joseph was called abjrech, or the 
king's father; and this same Hiram the architect is called Solomon's father,, 
s. Chron. iy. *6. ' 

Gnasab Tburam Abbif la Melecb Sbelomob . 

Did Hiram bis father make to King Solomon, 

But the difficulty is over at once by allowing the word Abbif to be the surname of 
Hiram the artist, called above Hiram Abbi, and here called Huram Abbif, as in 
the Lodge he is called Hiram Abbif, to distinguish him from King Hiram: for 
this reading makes the sense plain and complete; viz. that Hiram, King of Tyre, 
sent to King Solomon the cunning workman Hiram Abbif. 

He is described in two places, 1 Kings VII. 13, 14, 15. and 2 Chron. ii. 13, 14. 
in the first lie is callec! a widow's son of the tribe of Napbtali, and in the other he is 
called the son of a woman of the daughters of Dan ; but in both, that his father was a 
ptan ofTyrt: that is, she was of the daughters of the city of Dan, in the tribe of 
Napbtali, and is called a widow of Napbtali , as her husband was a Naphtalite ; for 
he is not called a Tyrian by descent, but a man of Tyre by habitation, as Obed 
Edom the Levite is called a Gittite, and the apostle Paul a man of Tarsus . 

But though Hiram Abbif had heen a Tyrian hy blopd, that derogates not from 
his vast capacity ; for Tyrians now were the best artificers, by the encouragement 
of King Hiram : and those texts testify that God had endued this Hiram Abbif 
with wisdom, understanding, and mechanical cunning to perform everything 
that Solomon required; not only in building the temple with all its costly magni- 
ficence, but also in founding, fashioning, and framing all the holy utensils thereof, 
and to find out every device that shall be put to him l And the scripture assures us, 
that he fully maintained his character in far larger works than those of Aholia^ 
ffd Bezaleel ; for which he will be honoured in Lodges till the end of time. 
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architect, statuary, founder, or designer, he equally excelled. From 
his designs, and under his directions, all the rich and splendid fur* 
niture of the temple, and its several appendages, were begun, car* 
lied on, and finished. Solomon appointed him, in his absence, to 
fill the chair, as Deputy Grand Master ; and in his presence to offi- 
ciate as Senior Grand Warden, Master of the work, and General 
Overseer of all artists, as well those whom David had formerly pro- 
cured from Tyre and Sidon, as those Hiram should now send. 

. Dius, the historian, tells us, that the love of wisdom was the chief 
inducement to that tenderness of friendship betwixt Hiram and Solo- 
mon ; that they interchanged difficult and mysterious questions, and 
points of art, to be solved according to true reason and nature. Me- 
nander of Ephesus, who translated the Tyrian annals out of the Phi- 
listine tongue, into Greek, also relates, that when any of these pro- 
positions proved too hard for those wise and learned princes, Abdey- 
monus, or Abdomenus, the Tyrian, called, in the old constitu- 
tions, Arpon, or Hiram Abbif, answered every device that was put to 
bim , 2 Chron. ii. 14; and even challenged Solomon, though the 
wisest prince on earth, with the subtilty of the questions he proposed. 

To carry on this stupendous work with greater ease and speed, 
Solomon caused all the craftsmen, as well natives as foreigners, to be 
numbered, and classed as follows, viz . 

1 . Harodim , princes, rulers, or provosts, in number 

2. Menatzcbim , overseers and comforters of the people 
in working, who were expert master masons 

3. Gbiblbn , stone-squarers, polishers and sculptors ; and 
Isb Qbotzeby men of hewing; and Benai , setters, 
layers, ojr builders, being able aqd ingenious fellow- 
crafts 

4. The levy out of Israel, appointed to work in Leba- 
non one month in three, 1 0,000 every month, under, 
the direction of noble Adoniram, who was the Junior 
Grand .Warden 

All the Freemasons employed in the work of the tem- 
ple, exclusive of the two Grand Wardens, were 
Besides the Isb Sabbal , or men of burthen, the remaii 
Canaanites, amounting to 70,000, >vho are not numbered among 
Masons. 

Solomon distributed the fellow-crafts into separate Lodges, with a 
Master and Wardens in each * ; that they might receive commands in 
a regular manner, might take care of their tools and jewels, might 
be regularly paid every week, and be duly fed and cloathed, &c. and 
the fellow-crafts took care of their succession by educating entered 
apprentices. Thus a solid foundation was laid of perfect harmony 
among the brotherhood ; the Lodge was strongly cecjien ted with love 
and friendship; every brother was duly taught secrecy and prudence. 


f According to the traditions pf old Maspns, who talk ?uuph of these things, 


300 

So, 000 


30,000 


113,600 
is ,of the old 
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morality and good fellowship ; each knew his peculiar business, and 
the grand design was vigorously pursued at a prodigious expence. 

When the workmen were all duly marshalled, Solomon, who had 
been still adding immense quantities of gold, silver, precious stones* 
and other rich materials -to those which David had laid up before hi* 
death ; put them into proper hands, to be wrought into an infinite va- 
riety of ornaments. The vast number of hands employed, and the 
diligence, skill, and dexterity of the master of the work, the over- 
seers and fellow-crafts, were such, that he was able to level the foot- 
stone of this vast structure in the fourth year of his reign, the third 
after the death of David, and the 480th after the children of Israel 
passed the Red Sea. This magnificent work was begun- in Mount 
Moriah, on Monday the second day of the month Zif, which answers 
to the twenty-first of our April, being the second month of the sa- 
cred year ; and was carried on with such speed, that it was finished 
in all its parts in little more than seven years, which happened on the 
eighth day of the month Bui, which answers to the twenty-third of our 
October, being the seventh month of the sacred year, and the ele- 
venth of King Solomon. What is still more astonishing, is, that every 
piece of it, whether timber, stone, or metal, was brought ready cut, 
framed and polished to Jerusalem ; so that no other tools were wanted, 
.or heard, than what were necessary to join thS several parts together. 
All the noise of axe, hammer, and saw, was confined to Lebanon, 
the quarries and plains of Zeredathah, that nothing might be heard 
among the Masons of Sion, save harmony and peace. 

The length of the temple, or holy place, from wall to wall, was 
sixty cubits of the sacred measure; the breadth twenty cubits, or one 
third of its length ; and the height thirty cubits to the upper cieling, 
distinct from the porch : so that the temple was twice as long and 
large every way as the tabernacle. The porch was 120 cubits high 5 
its length twenty ; and breadth ten cubits. The symmetry of the 
three dimensions in the temple is very remarkable ; and the harmony 
of proportions is is pleasing to the eye, as harmony in music is to 
the ear. The oracle, or most holy place, was a perfect cube of 
twenty cubits, thereby figuratively displaying the perfection of hap- 
piness: for Aristotle says, “ That he who bears the shocks of fortune 
valiantly, and demeans himself uprightly, is truly good , and of a 
square posture without reproof” Beside, as the square figure is the 
most firm in building, so this dimension of the oracle was to denote 
the constancy, duration, and perpetuity of heaven. The Wall of the 
outer court, or that of the Gentiles, was 7,700 feet in copipass ; and 
all the courts and apartments would contain 300,00^/ people: the 
whole was adorned with 1,453 columns of Parian marble, twisted, 
sculptured and voluted; with 2,906 pilasters, decorated with magni- 
ficent capitals ; and about double that number of windows ; beside 
the beauties of the pavement. The oracle and sanctuary were lined 
with massy gold, adorned with sculpture, and studded with dia- 
monds, and other kinds of precious stones. , 
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. No structure was ever to be compared with this temple, for its oor<* 
rect proportions and beautiful dimensions, from the magnificent por* 
tico on the east, to the awful sanctum sanctorum on the west ; with 
tiie numerous apartments for the kings, princes, sanhedrim, priests, 
Levites, and people of Israel, beside an outer court for the Gentiles; 
it being an house of prayer for all nations. The prospect of it higUjr 
transcended all that we are capable to imagine, and has ever been 
esteemed the finest piece of masonry upon earth, before or since *. 

( To be continued . ) 


THE FREEMASON . 


No. VII. 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world. Pore. 


I T is to be sincerely regretted that England swarms with so many 
puppies ; but puppyism, though condemned by every honest 
writer, seems now the prevalent folly of the times. 

There are various kinds of puppies, viz. puppy-lovers — puppy 
macaronies — puppy speakers— puppy preachers — puppy critics— 
puppy connoisseurs — puppy intriguers— puppy friends — puppy poets 
— puppy actors — cum muliis atiis . There are puppies of every size, 
complexion, stature, and denomination. 

. The puppy lovers axe too generally cherished by the ladies, who think 
them innocent animals, and treat them like their lap-dogs — but not 
quite so innocent are these creatures as may be supposed ; though 
harmless in themselves, they bite like vipers — 

“ They talk of beauties which they never knew, 

** And fancy raptures which they never felt.” 

Truly they exceed this — for they have frequently robbed the vir- 
tuous of their character, and been sly abusers of many a fair one’s re- 
putation. 

Puppy macaronies are such professed admirers of themselves that 
they pay all their adoration to the looking glass — their sweet persons, 
let them be ever so ugly, are their chief delight — they think of no- 
thing else.. Their origin we must not trace ; as, commonly, a hair- 
dresser was their father, or by means of a dancing-master they 
bopped into the world. 


• Among the variety of valuable articles in the cabinet of curiosities at Dres- 
den, is a model of the temple ofSolomon cut in cedar, according to its description 
in the Old Testament and other ancient authorities ; which cost 12,000 crowns. 
It represents the ark, the sanctum sanctervm , the sacrifices, and all other rights of 
the Mosaic law. Har^af s Travels, 1753. 
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Puppy speakers are very numerous, especially at the bar, where ttiey 
apeak in such a fine manner as to abbreviate not only words but sen-* 
tences. One hand is kept in constant action for the sake of display- 
ing the adorned little finger, while the other is generally employed 
in settling the muslin cravat, or displaying the frill of the shirt. — 
As to their arguments, they are of such a trifling puerile nature as to 
create continual laughter : this, instead of dismaying, encourages the 
speaker, who begins to imagine himself a wit. Hence puppy wits 
originate ; a set of unmeaning coxcombs who prefer sound to sense. 

Puppy preachers are those fine reverends who, like puppy speakers, 
afiect a nice pronunciation, bordering upon a lisp. * Those divine 
puppies are known by the stroking of a white hand, and admiring it 
with a ring in the middle of a sermon — a bag-front dressed head of 
hair— a simpering ogle— and a circling gaze for admiration, parti- 
cularly from the ladies. 

Puppy critics are exceedingly numerous — they are at the theatres 
every first night of a new play, and generally agree among them- 
selves whether the author shall be damned or not. If they are pre- 
viously determined that the play shall be done over , according to 
their phrase, not all the merits of character, incident, or moral, can 
protect if. Many a good drama has thus been sacrificed to the Wantoft 
fury of those tyrannic critics, whose puppyism, in this instance, is 
very detrimental to the republic of letters. Sometimes they are en- 
gaged to support a play, which they do with equal violence, though it 
be devoid of any merit to recommend it. These puppies are very 
consequential beings, and in their own opinions exceedingly sensible. 

Puppy connoisseurs are pretty much the same with the preceding, 
only that they are not, like the puppy critics, confined to literary' 
matters; these pretending to give a decisive judgment on every 
thing — medals, pictures, &c. 

Puppy intriguers are a considerable nuisance to the metropolis, con- 
tinually dangling after every beauty they hear of with all the freedom 
of a favoured lover. These non-gentlemen are frequently the ser- 
vants or jackalls of some greater animals, by whom they are employed 
for the sake of providing dainty mistresses ; their proper name is 
pimp. 

-i Puppy friends , alias flatterers , alias sycophants , alias toad-eaters, alias 
scoundrels , are the followers of all the great, the credulous, and the 
vain. These contemptible puppies are exceedingly servile and at- 
tentive for their own private ends. Adulation is their study, dissi- 
mulation is their glory ; they can cringe and fawn like a spaniel, and 
lie and cheat with the devil. 

Puppy poets are very numerous, and I am sorry to remark the most 
encouraged in the present age ; they pretend to write any thing, nay 
even tragedies and comedies, though grammar is shocked at their 
diction, common sense offended with their sentiments, modesty put 
to the blush with their wit, and nature kicked out of every act. 
These poets first begin with acrostics — then aspire to riddles, conun- 
drums, and anagrams — after which they venture upon sonnets — by 
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degrees they creep on to higher subjects. If they have not good 
luck enough to mix with their fortunate brethren, they then turn 
puppy scribblers for the papers, abuse merit, rail at managers, 

“ And snarl, and bite, and play the dog.” 

Puppy actors are all those private performers who are continually 
murdering Otway, Rowe, &c. Sometimes they run away from 
their parents or masters, commence heroes in the country, and strut 
about great kings and emperors of a sorry barn, till “ hungry guts 
and empty purse” induce them to return. But so great is the infa- 
tuation of this puppyism, that, though it frequently exposes itself, it is 
seldom or never to be cured. 

There are puppies of every sort ; it would therefore be a tedious 
business for me to enumerate them. A puppy -physician is no ra- 
rity — mark the preposterous large bag, a pedantic selection of medical 
phrases, dogmatic precision, evasive replication, and all the et catcra 
of a similar tendency. There are even puppy artists — puppy me- 
chanics, pretending to what they do not understand— nay, we have 
had self-spfficient puppies wfco pretended indeed that they understood 
the whole arcana of Freemasonry, and have not only deceived them- 
selves, but duped the public most egregiously. Their puppyism, 
however, soon became conspicuous, and it was not long before the 
world was convinced that they were in utter darkness , 


THE STAGE. 

BY JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ. 

Continued from Vol. IV. Page 382. 


N OW Crawford comes, once partner of a name 
Witji rapture sounded by enamour’d fame— 
Melodious Barry, whose seducing strain 
Gould touch the sternest breast with tend’rest pain ; 
Still faithful mem'ry hears th* entrancing flow 
That sweetly warbled Romeo* s melting woe ; 
Beholds- e’en how his agonizing Lear, 

And fondly drops the tribute of a tear. 

The idol of the fair — the stage's pride — 

With his mellifluous notes the lover dy’d. 

But let the muse restrain her wand’ring flight. 

And Crawford’s worth impartially recite. 

In sudden bursts of animated grief. 

Where the sharp anguish seems to scorn relief^ 

At once she rushes on the trembling heart, 

And rivals Nature with resistless art. 

Vol. V , E 
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Thus when, with Randolph's keen maternal pain* 
She listens wildly to the hoary swain, 

Whose artless feelings tenderly relate 
The wat’ry dangers of the infant’s fate — 
u Was be alive ?'* transpierces ev'ry soul — » 

From ev’ry eye the gushing plaudits roll. 

But in the lengthen’d tale of plaintive woe> 

Or declamation’s calm and equal flow. 

Her native excellence but faintly gleams — 

Too rapid, now, and now too faint she seem?* 

In patient Shore she cramps her potent art. 

And seldom finds a passage to the heart : 

But when Alicia ' s phrensy she displays. 

And her eyes, wild, on fancy’d spectres gaze, 

A kindred horror tears the lab'ring mind. 

And the whole breast is to her pow’r resign'd. 

In parts of gentle anguish though shefailsj 
Yet where tumultuous energy prevails. 

Where wrongs inflame, or madness storms the mini, 
Superior skill we must not hope to find. 

Should we confine to tragedy her praise. 

The niggard eulogy would stain the Jays, 

Since in ner comic parts she still must please. 

With nature, spirit, elegance and ease. 

But as her potent force vfe chiefly find 
In scenes that fire and agohize the mind, 

The tragic muse may boast the highest claim. 

And in her train enroll her Crawford’s name. 

With various requisites the stage to grace, 

A striking jigure and a marking nice, 

A mien commanding, spirited, and free. 

See Pope * to fame assert a solid plea. 

And fairly claim, in these declining days 
Of scenic worth, the tributary praise. 

Her pow’rs though strong, but rarely should aspire 
Beyond the sphere of haughtiness and fire ; 

Where love appears without his gentle train. 

And join’dwith pride, resentment and disdain. 

Thus in Hermione her efforts show 
A'bold conception of heroic woe ; 

While various passioiis in her breast engage, 

Hope with despair contending, love with rage, 

She ably draws from passion's geuuine source* 
Expressing all with dignity and force. 

(To be continued ,) 


• Mm. Pom. 
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THE MURDERER OF CHARLES I. 

ASCERTAINED. 

{From “ Anecdotes of Distinguished Persons, &c.” just published.} 

L ILLY, in the History of bis Life and Times, says, " The next 
i Sunday after Charles the First was beheaded, Robert Spavin, 
secretary to Oliver Cromwell, invited himself to dine with me, and 
brought Anthony Peirson, and several others, along with him to 
dinner ; and that the principal discourse at dinner was only. Who it 
was that beheaded the King? One said, it was the common hang;- 
man; another, Hugh Peters others also were nominated, but non£ 
concluded. Robert Spavin, so soon as dinner was done, took me by 
the hand, and carried me to the south window. These are all 
mistaken, saith he ; they have not named the man that did the fact. 
It was Lieutenant-Colonel Joyce. I was in the room when he 
fitted himself for the work, stood behind him when he did it, when 
done went in again with him.— There is no man knows this but my 
master Cromwell, Commissary Jreton, and myself. — Doth not Mr. 
Rushworth know it ? quoth I. No; he did not know it said Spavin. 
The same thing," adds Lilly, “ Spavin since had often related unto 
ine when we were alone/' 


DISSERTATIONS ON THE 

POLITE ARTS. , 

No. II. 


W HAT is the function of arts? It is to transport those touches 
which are in nature, and to present them in objects to which they 
are not natural. It is thus that the statuary*s chizzel shows or pro-» 
duces a heroin a block of marble. The -painter* by his light and 
shade, makes visible objects seem to project from the canvas. The 
musician, by artificial sounds, makes the tempest roar, whilst all is 
quiet around us ; and the poet too, by his invention, and by the 
harmony of his verses, fills our minds with counterfeit images, and 
our hearts with fictitious sentiments, often more charming than if 
they were true and natural. Whence I conclude, that arts are only 
imitations, resemblances which are not really nature, but seem to be 
so; and that thus the matter of the polite arts is not the true, but 
only the probable. This consequence is important enough to be ex- 
plained and proved immediately by the application. 

Painting is an imitation of visible objects. It has nothing that is 
real, nothing that is true, and its perfections depend only upon its 
resemblance to reality. 

Music and dancing may very well regulate the tones and gestures 
of an orator in his pulpit, or of a citizen who tells a story in conver* 

Fa 
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sation ; but it is not properly in those respects that tkey are called 
arts. They may also wander, 6ne into little caprices, where the 
sounds break upon one another with design ; the other into leaps and 
fantastic capers : but neither the one nor the other are then in their 
just bounds. To be what they ought to be, they must return to imi- 
tation, and .become the artificial portrait of the human passions. 

Fiction, finally, is the very life and soul of poetry. In this art the 
wolf bears all the characters of man powerful and unjust; the Iamb 
those of innocence oppressed. Pastoral offers us poetical shepherds, 
which are mere resemblances or images. Comedy draws the picture 
of an ideal miser, on whom all the characters of real avarice are 
bestowed. 

Tragedy is not properly poetry but in that which it feigns by imi- 
tation. Caesar has had a quarrel with Pompey, this is not poetry, 
but history. But if actions, discourses, intrigues, are invented, all 
after the ideas which history gives us of the characters anclfortune of 
Caesar and Pompey, this is what may be called poetry, because, it is 
the worh pf genius and art. 

The epic, too, is only a recital of probable actions, represented 
with all the characters of "existence. Juno and j*Eneas neither said 
nor did what Virgil attributes to them ; but they might have said or 
done it, and that is enough for poetry. It is one perpetual fiction, 
graced with all the characters of truth. 

Thus every art, in all that is truly artificial in it, is only an ima- 
ginary thing, a feigned being, copied and imitated from true ones. 
It is for this reason that art is always put in opposition to nature j 
that we hear it every where said, that we must imitate nature ; that 
art is perfect when she is well represented ; and, in short, that all 
master-pieces of art are those where nature is so well imitated that 
they seem nature herself. 

. And this imitation, for which we have all so natural a disposition 
(since it is example which instructs and governs mankind* vtvknus 
ad exempla ), is one of the principal springs of that pleasure whidt 
we derive from arts. The mind exercises itself in comparing the 
model with the picture ; and the judgment it gives is so much the 
more agreeable, as it is a proof of its own knowledge and penetration. 

Genius and taste have so intimate, a connection in arts, that there 
are cases where they cannot be united without seeming, to confound 
one another, nor separated without almost taking away their func- 
tions. : This is the case here, where it is impossible to say what a 
genius ought to do in imitating nature, without supposing taste to be 
bis guide. 

Aristotle compares poetry with history ; their difference, according 
to him, is not in the form , or stile , but in the very nature of the 
things. But how so ?„ History only paints what bus happened, poetry 
what might have happened. One is tied down to truth, it creates 
neither actions nor actors. The other regards nothing but the pro- 
bable ; it invents; it designs at its own pleasure, and paints only 
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from the brain. History gives examples, such as they are, often im- 
perfect. The poet gives them such as they ought to be. And it is 
for this reason, according to the same philosopher, that poetry is a 
much more instructive lesson than history. Am xou <p&aro$4rfp», mm 
< nru$a,ioTBfov voiiov; lerr©f»a* wlw, Poet. cap. 9. 

Upon this principle we must conclude, that if arts are imitations 
of nature, they ought to be bright and lively imitations, that do not 
copy her servilely, but having chosen objects, represents them with 
, all the perfections they are capable of ; always taking care, that in 
such compositions the parts have a proper relation to one another; 
otherwise the whole may be absurd, while every single part taken se- 
parately remains beautiful : in a word, imitations where nature is 
seen, not such as she really is, but such as she may be, and such as 
may be conceived in the mind. 

What did Zeuxis when aboat to paint a perfect beauty ? Did he 
draw the picture of any particular fine woman ? No ; he collected 
the separate features of several beauties who were at that time living. 
Then he formed in his mind an idea that resulted from all these fea- 
tures united ; and this idea was the prototype or model of his picture, 
which was probable and poetical in the whole, and was true and his- 
torical only in the parts taken separately. And this is what every 
painter does, when he represents the persons he paints with mors 
beauty and grace than they really have. This is an example given 
to all. artists : this is the road they ought to take, and it is the prao 
tice of every great master without exception. 

When Moliere wanted to paint a man-hater, he did not search for 
original, of which his character should be an exact copy ; had he 
so done he had made but a picture, a history ; he had then instructed 
but by halves : but he collected every mark, every stroke of a gloomy 
temper, that he could observe amongst men. To this he added all 
that the strength of his own genius could furnish him of the same 
kind ; and from all these hints, well connected, and well laid out, he 
drew a single character, which was not the representation of the true, 
but of the probable. His comedy was not the history of Afcestes, 
but his picture of Alcestes was the history of man-hatred taken in 
general. And hence he has given much better instruction than a 
scrupulous historian could possibly have done by only relating some 
strictiytrue strokes of a real misanthrope. 

It was a saying among the ancients, that Such a thing is beautiful as 
a statue. And it is in the same sense that Juvenal, to express all 
the possible horrors of a tempest, calls it a poetical temped . 

Omnia jiunt 

Tafia, tarn graytUr, it qvando Poetic a rurgit 
Tempestas. Sat. 12. 

‘These examples are sufficient to give a clear and distinct idea of 
what we call beautiful nature. It is not the truth that does exist, 
but that truth which may exist, beautiful truth ; which is represented 
as if it really existed, and with all the perfections it can receive. 
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The quality of the object makes no difference. Let it lie a Hydra 
a miser y an hypocrite or a Nero, if they are well drawn, and repre- 
sented with ail the fine touches that belong to them, we still say, 
that beautiful nature is. there painted. It matters not whether it be 
the Furies or the Graces. 

This does not, however, prevent truth and reality being made 
use of by the Polite Arts. It is thus that the Muses express them* 
•elves in Hesiod : 

jSfA&v to XX a Xcyjiv trofiuctv o^oia, 

l$jxtv svt’j iSzXvpiv aXnSsa fxvSnTclo-lcu. 

44 Tis ours to speak the truth in language plain, 

44 Or give the face of truth to what we feign.” 

If an historical fact were found so well worked up as to be fit to serve 
for a plan to a poem or a piece of painting,' poetry and painting 
Ido would immediately employ it as such, and would on the other 
band make use of their privileges, in inventing circumstances, 
contrasts, situations. Sec. When Le Brun painted the battles of 
Alexander, he found in history the facts, the actors, and the scene 
of action; but, notwithstanding this, what noble invention! What ar 
glow of poetry in his work ! The dispositions, attitudes, expressions 
of passions, all these remained for his own genius to create ; there art 
built upon the basis of truth, and this truth ought to be so elegantly 
»ixt with tiie feigned, as to form one whole of the same nature. 

jltque ifa mentitur , sic verts falsa remiscetg 
Prime ne medium, medio ne discrepet imum . 

The most fruitful minds, however, do not always feel the presence 
of the Muses. Shakspeare, who was born a poet, fell into the most 
shameful meannesses. Milton sometimes cools, he does not always 

Soar 

Above the Aonian mount 

And not to speak of Statius, Claudian, and many more who have 
experienced the returns of languor and feebleness, does not Horace 
say, that Homer himself sometimes slumbers, even in the midst of 
bis gods and heroes ? There are then certain happy moments for 
genii, when the soul, as if filled with fire divine, takes in all nature* 
and spreads upon all objects that heavenly life which animates them*, 
those engaging strokes which warm and ravish tis. 

This situation of the soul is called enthusiasm , a word which all the> 
world understands, and which hardly any one . has. defined. The: 
ideas which most authors give of it, seem rather to come from an en- 
raptured imagination, filled with enthusiasm itself, than from a head 
that thinks and reflects coolly. At one time it is a celestial vision, a 
divine influence, a prophetic spirit; at another it is an intoxication* 
an extasy, a joy mixt with trouble, and admiration in the presence of 
the divinity. Was it their design to elevate the polite arts by this 
emphatioal way of speaking,* and to hide from the profane the mys-> 
teries of the Muses i 
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But let those who seek to enlighten their ideas, despise this alle- 
goric pomp that blinds them. Let them consider enthusiasm as a 
philosopher considers great men, without any regard to the vain shew 
that suYrcunds them. 

The spirit which inspires excellent authors when they compose, 
is like that which animates heroes in battle. 

Sua cuiqut Dtus Jit dira Cupid 0* 

In the one it is a boldness and a natural intrepidity, provoked by the 
presence even of danger itself. In the others it is a great fund of 
genius, a just and exquisite wit, a fruitful imagination ; and, above 
all, a heart filled with noble fire, and which easily acts at the sight of 
objects. These privileged souls receive strongly the impression of 
those things they conceive, and never fail to reproduce them, adorned 
with new beauty, force, and elegance. 

This is the source and principle of enthusiasm. We may already 
perceive what must be the effect with regard to the arts which imitate 
nature. Let us call back the example of Zeuxis. Nature has in her 
treasures all those images of which the most beautiful imitations can 
be composed : they are like sketches in the painters tablets. The 
artist, who is essentially an observer, views them, takes them from 
the heap, and assembles them. He composes from these a complete 
whole, of which he conceives an idea that fills him, . and is at the 
same time both bright and lively. Presently his fire glows at the 
sight of the object ; he forgets himself ; his soul passes into the things, 
he creates ; he is by turns Caesar, Brutus, Macbeth, and Romeo. It 
is in these transports that Homer sees the chariots and courses of the 
Gods, that Virgil hears the dismal streams of Phlegyas in the infernal 
shades ; and that each of them discovers things which are nowhere 
to be found, and which notwithstanding are true. 

Potto, cum tabular cepit stbi , 

Quart t quod nusquam at gentium, repftrit tamen* 

It is for the same effect that this enthusiasm is necessary for painters 
and musicians. They ought to forget their situation, and to fancy 
themselves in the midst of those things they would represent. If 
they would' paint a battle, they transport themselves in the same 
manner as the poet, into the middle of the fight : they hear the clash* 
of arms, the groans of the dying ; they see rage, havoc, and blood. 
They rouse their own imaginations, till they find themselves moved, 
distressed, frighted : then Deu» ecee Dtus. Let them write or paint, 
it is a god that inspires them, 

— ■ Bellaborrrda bell a, 

Et Tybrim multo epvmantem tangumt Ctm(K 

It is what Cicero calls, Mentis viribus excitari, divino spiritu afflari. 
This is poetic rage ; this is enthusiasm ; this is the god that the poet 
invokes in the epic, that inspires the hero in tragedy, that transforms 
himself into the simple citizen in comedy, into the shepherd in pasto- 
ral, that gives reason and speech to animals in the apologue or fable. 
In short, the god that makes true painters, musicians, and poets, 

(To be continued.) 
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TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE* 


Sir, 

I HAVE read in Tavernier, or some other traveller, of an English 
merchant who was cured of an inveterate gout by a severe ba6ti- 
ilado, prescribed by a Turkish Chiaus in his return to Constantinople 
With the head of an unfortunate Bashaw. It was, doubtless, a severe 
remedy, and not very easily administered ; but it proved so effectual, 
that the patient never failed, during the remainder of his life, to drink 
every day to the health of his Mussulman physician. Though I* 
never underwent such painful application, I myself have been cured 
cf a bad habit by a very unpalatable medicine ; to use the phrase of 
Sftakspeare, a certain person gave me tbe bastinado with bis tongue . 

You must know, I am a middle-aged man in good ciicu instances, 
arising from the profits of a creditable profession, which I have exer- 
cised for many years with equal industry and circumspection. At 
the age of 26 I married the daughter of an eminent apothecary, with 
whom I received a comfortable addition to my fortune. The honey- 
moon was scarce over, when we mutually found ourselves mis- 
matched :.&he had been educated in notions of pleasure; and I had 
flattered myself that she would be contented with domestic enjoy- 
ments, and place among that number the care of her family : for liiy 
own part I had been used to relax myself in the evening from the 
fatigues of the day, among a club of honest neighbours who had b^en 
long acquainted with one another. The conversation was sometimes 
enlivened by quaint sallies and sly repartees ; but politics formed the 
great topic by which our attention was attracted like the needle by 
the pole ; on this subject I had the vanity to think I was looked upon 
as a kind of oracle by the society. I had carefully perused the Uni- 
versal History, together with the Political State of Europe, and pored 
over maps until I knew, ad unguem, the situation of all the capital 
cities in Christendom. This branch of learning was of great con- 
sequence to the members of our club, who were generally so little 
acquainted with geography, that I have known them mistake the 
Danube for a river of Asia, and Turin for the metropolis of Tuscany. 
1 acquired some reputation by describing the course of the Ohio in 
the beginning of our American troubles ; and I filled the whole club 
with astonishment by setting to rights one of the members who. 
talked of crossing the sea to Scotland. During a suspension of 
foreign intelligence, we sported iir puns, conundrums, and merry 
conceits ; we would venture to be inoffensively waggish in bantering 
each other; we sometimes retailed extempore witticisms, which' 
between friends we had studied through the day; and we indulged 
one or two senior members in their propensity to record the ad- 
ventures of their youth. In a word, we constituted one of the most 
peaceful and best affected communities in this great metropolis* 
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But die comforts of this and ail other club conversation Were in 'a 
little time destroyed by a stranger whom one of the members intro- 
duced into our society ; he was a speculative physician, who had 
made his fortune by marrying a wealthy widow, now happily in her 
grave. The essence of all the disputants, gossips, and attoniies of 
three centuries seemed to enter into the composition of this son of 
^£sculapius ; his tongue rode’ at full gallop like a country man- 
midwife ; his voice was loud, flat, and monotonous, like the clack of 
a mill, or rather like the sound produced by a couple, of Jails on a 
barn floor; our ears were threshed. most unmercifully ; we supposed 
he was an adept in all the arts depending ilpon medicine, and a politi- 
cian of course by the courtesy of England ; /but all subjects were alike 
to this, universalist, from the most sublime metaphysics to the mystery 
of pin -making : he disputed with every, one of us on our sewaral pro- 
fessions, and silenced us all in our turns ; not that he was master of 
every theme on which he pretended to expatiate ; on the contrary, 
we soon discovered him to be superficial and misinformed in divers 
articles, .and attempted to.refute what he had advanced by breaking 
out into divers expressions of dissent, such as ‘ But, pray, sir’— r< 1 
beg your pardon, sir’-r-* Give me leave, sir’-—* I will venture to say 
you are misBsfbrmed in that particular and other civil checks ofih# 
same nature.; but they had. no effect upon this hard-mouthed courses^ 
except that of stimulating him to proceed .with redoubled- velocity : 
He seemed both deaf and . blind to the remonstrances and chagrin 
of the company.; but dashed through thick and thin as if be pad nil* 
deitnken to harangue by. inch, of candle. We were so, overborne 
by the tide of his loquacity, that we sat for three successive evenings 
half petrified With astonishment and vexation* Sometimes we were 
cheered with a glimpse of hope: that this/ torrent would soori exhaust 
itself ; but, alas i. we found him a perennial source of noise and dHt 
putadon. :I oould not ibeipvrepeating with Horace, .• j . - 

** Ru&ticus fcxpectaf dam defluat amnis : at ilfe “* f,: , ’ 

* * M Lafcitur et labetur in omne volofeilis .®vurih** '* ;• — •' 

The most provoking circumstance of ’ this nuisance was, that hq 
did not speak either for*the entertainment or information of the 
company; he, had no other view but that, of displaying his own su- 
periority in point, of understanding; his aim was to puzzle, to perplex, 
and to triumph; and, by way of manifesting his wit, he extracted 
a wretched quibble from every hint, motion, or gesticulation of the. 
society. Overhearing one of the members summing up the rec- 
koning, he denied that five and three made eight, and undertook to* 
Prove the contrary by mathematical demonstration. When I called 
for a bowl of punch he affirfned there was no such thing in nature; 
that bowls were made of porcelain, earthen-ware, wood or metals ; 
but they could not be made of punch which was a liquid, ergo , I 
had confounded the majus with theminus; for, omne majus in se con - 
Unet minus . An honest gentleman who sat by the fire having 

Vol. V. F 
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burned his fingers with a hot poker, the doctor 'assured him that 
the accident was altogether an illusion ; that fire did not burn, and 
that he could not feel pain, which was not a substance but a mode ; 
ergo, not cognizable by the sense of touching. 

As we were naturally quiet and pacific, and, in truth, over-awed by 
the enormous size of his pugilistic member, as well as by his profound 
skill in the art of raan-$laying r which he did not fail to promulgate, we 
patiently submitted to the scourge of his impertinence, praying 
heartily that he might succeed so far in his profession as to he come a 
practising doctor. Sometimes we enjoyed an intermission for half 
an evening, congratulating ourselves upon, die deliverance, and began 
to resume* our old channel of conversation, when all of a sudden he 
would appear like the Gorgon's head ; then every, countenance fell, 
and every tongue was silent ; his organ forthwith began to play, and 
nothing was heard but his eternal clapper ; it was no discourse which 
die uttered, but a kind of ialkation (if I ■ may be allowed the ex- 
pression) more dissonant and disagreeable than the glass alarm-bell 
iff a wooden dock, that should ring 24 hours without intermission. 
To support ourselves under this perpetual annoyance* webad recourse 
to an extraordinary pint, and smoked a double proportion of to- 
bacco ; but these expedients, instead of diminishing, servedonly to 
increase the effect of his clamour. Our. tempers were . gmdually 
soured ; we grew peevish to every body, but particularly: £uUftn and 
morose to the doctor, who far from perceiving the cause of our 
disgust, believed himself die object c£ Our esteem an&*dinirlNton ; 
he was- too much engrossed by his own impertinence to observe the 
fommura of other men* \ ^ 

Fop three long months did we bear tins dreadful tnitation? at 
length' the oldest member, who was indeed the nest egg, died, and 
the other individuals began to drop off. NothingcouLd be mote dis- 
agreeable than the situation 4* which I whs now f&kioed: I . was en- 
gaged in fatiguing business all day, out of humour all the evening, 
went home extremely ruffled, with the head-ach, heart-burn, and 
hiccup, and ruminated till morning on my family discomforts. Up- 
on recollecting all these circumstances, I njtied my own condition, 
and my' compassion was soon changed in W contempt.- This roused 
my pride and resolution; I determined to turn over a new leaf, and 
Recover the importance I had lost ; I with great difficulty discon- 
tinued my attendance at the club, and my absence contributed m a 
great measure to its dissolution. The doctor was in a Jittle time ob- 
liged to harangue to empty chairs, and the landlord became a bank* 
rupt. . 

Thus was I delivered of the worst of plagues, an impertinent and 
talkative companion. I have now bid adieu to clubs, and am grown 
3 family man : I see myself beloved by my children, revered by my 
servants, and respected by my neighbours. I find my expences con- 
siderably lessened, my cecortomy improved, my fortune and credit 
augmented; and in the fulness of roy enjoyment, I cannot help 
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drinking to the' health of the loquacious doctor, who is likely to 
perform much more important cures with hi$ tongue, than ever he 
will be able to effect by his prescriptions. 

If you think, Mr. Editor, that these hints may be serviceable to 
others labouring under the distemper of which 1 am sj happily cured, 
you may freely communicate them to the public by the channel .of 
yeur Magazine, which has been the source of much amusement €0, 

Sir, your veiy humble Servant, 

MISOLAUS. 


HUMOUROUS ACCOUNT OF 

A RELIGIOUS CEREMONY, 

PERFORMED AT ROME. 

£ From “ A Ramble through Holland , France and Italy,” just published 


W HAT to do with ray shallow domestic, Abel,' I know not— 

. the fellow hath been perverted by an Irish renegado, - and is 
crossing his forehead and beating his breast before every Virgin Ma- 
ry he passes if I take him to a church there is no getting him away ; 
and# I learmhinrat home 1 am obliged, when I return, to go to the 
chinches to find him. 

As Hie dtobf week is at hand, pilgrims are flocking in from all parts 
of the glober 

.Previous to their partaking of the general pardon, it is required 
that they shall have paid their adoration to the crucifix at the top of 
the stair-case that was brought from Jerusalem ; and which is said to 
be taken from Pontius Pilate’s house; being the same that our Sa* 
viour frequently ascended to undergo examination. 

1 have practised myself to look at the Catholic ceremonies with, 
temper ; but this scene was so infinitely ridiculous, that, without any 
evil intentions, 1 threv^. whole body of pilgrims into the utmost 
consternation. 

The staircase consists of eight-and -twenty marble steps ; each of 
which may hold about ten people abreast, and at this season of the 
year it is constantly crowded. —The Pope himself durst not moyntit 
on his Upwards of two hundred pilgrims were at this instant 

ascending, to pay homage to the crucifix on their knees, and in this at- 
titude moving on from step to step towards the top.. Figure to your- 
self this group. They first appeared to me to be afflicted with the 
hip gout — they moved like horses with the stringhait. 1 could still 
have born it all, had I not seen Abel grubbing on in the midst of them, 
which made me burst into such a fit of laughter, that the holy ones 
were thrown into such a scene of confusion as you have never wit- 
nessed. Suddenly recollecting the expence of plush breeches* 1 com* 
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manded Abel to descend; Enthusiasm had deafened him to every 
worldly consideration ; and, what added to my chagrin was, that 
the pilgrims had greatly the advantage of him, ten out of eleven being* 
sans culottes — so finding all remonstrance ineffectual, I waited to see 
the conclusion of the ceremony. 

The holy receptacle at the top contains a splendid crucifix, sur- 
rounded by about a dozen portable saints, which au re. sljewn pff by a 
strong light in the back ground ; and it has much the appearance of 
a, magic lantern. As the pilgrims advance they batter their fore- 
heads against the upper step, more or less according to their super- 
stition, or the weight of sin that overwhelms then\; and then, as the 
same method of descent, being as I have informed you upon their 
knees, might possibly be more rapid, they go off at the top through 
two narrow passages or defiles that look like a couple of cracks in the 
wall ; which, I suppose, are intended to answer the purposes of a 
weighing machine, to ascertain how much they are. wasted by fasting 
and praying. 

It was eyident that they had not used* the same artificial means 
of reducing themselves that a Newmarket jockey does, by wearing a / 
dozen flannel waistcoats at a time, for most of them were barely 
covered with the remnant of a shirN— what fasting might have done 
1 know not, but am apt to give very little credit to the effect of their 
prayers. — Indeed there was a more natural way of accounting for 
their leanness, as most of them had walked some hundreds of miles 
previoqs to the ceremony; and we may discover a cause foi*ihe 
strange’ attitude which they used on the occasion, by conjecturing, 
that being leg-weary, they had recourse to their knees^y ftaySf 
a change. *** *•** 

These narrow passages did well enough for a mortified taper 
catholic (one or two of whom I have seen, towards the conclusion of 
Lent, reduced to such a point that one might almost have threaded a 
bodkin with them) but in nowise answered the purpose of your 
portly well-fed protestant ; so Abel, as was easy to foresee,- stuck 
fast in the middle— ^several of them endeavoured to pull him through, 
till at last he was so completely wedged in ihat he could neither get 
backwards upr forwards. •*— Finding him in fffls situation, the pilgrims 
were suddenly disarmed of sufficient strength to withstand the 
temptations of their old piifermg system ; ' so one ran away with 
bis hat, another cjawed hold of his hair, and had very nearly scalped 
him, supposing it to be a wig. In short, after a violent exertion, 
Abel effected his escape, and promised to make no mere religious 
experiments for the present ; but is persuaded that he should never 
have got through, had it not been for the interference of the crucifix 
and portable saints* 
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BASEMiOR , THE BLACKSMITH. 

AN ORIENTAL APOLOGUE. 

(Concluded ftom Vol. IV. Page 392 .) 


* I TTADGI Basem,” said he, u this is the last time we ever shall* 
. JljL have an opportunity of importuning you; we leave Bagdat to- 
morrow, but before we go we earnestly wish to know what happened 
this day, and the cause of this extraordinary festivity ; and we here 
swear never to ask you any more questions.*’ Basera no sooner 
beard this request, than fire darted from his eyes, his eyelids were 
wide open, his throat swelled, and his pulses beat high. “ You con- 
temptible wretches,” said he, in a violent rage, “ you with your 
barrel-belly and old bear’s whiskers, you, more than your compa- 
nions, perpetually vex and perplex me. 1 shall presently get up and 
strangle you, or cleave your skull.” Giafar in a suppliant tone re- 
plied to this menace, “ Believe us, Hadgi Basem, when we assure 
you that we are fully sensible of your kindness and hospitality. We 
am now about to separate for ever, and wish to speak well of you 
in $or own country, and make others speak in your praise ; to- 
morrow at this time we shall be far distant from you and Bagdat. 
last us— «“-May y° u he accurst by Ullah !" exclaimed he ; " I have 
tor these twenty years led the life of a prince till I saw your vile 
& cesj which have disturbed my peace and involved me in trouble* 
1 have been driven daily from trade to trade, from occupation to 
occupation, all which proceeds from the influence of your evil eyes ; 
but 1 care not, for I am still Basem, and my provision is from God i 
This very day," continued he, has happened to me strange ad-, 
ventures, what never have happened before, .nor ever will happen 
hereafter to any mortal man." 

“ I beseech you," said Giafar, “ by Ullah and the last day, that 
you will acquaint us with these adventures." “ Do you really desire 
it?" “ We do indedfi," replied Giafar, " Then," said Basem, 
“ under the protection of Ullah I will relate them to you ; not to 
afflict your hearts with sorrow at my misfortunes, but that you may 
admire the strange vicissitudes of life. Know then, my guests, that 
1 rose this morning rather later than usual, and rejoicing in the 
thoughts of being a messenger of. the law, I went to the mahkamy 
and found the divan* already assembled." He then faithfully related 
to them what he had suffered there. “ And after this disgrace, O my 
guests," continued he, “1 returned home hardly knowing where I 
Went, disgusted with Bagdat and even with life itself. This block- 
head the Khalif and 1, said I to myself, can never live in the same 
place ; so I resolved. to leave Bagdat to him, and to seek my fortune 
elsewhere. Here, where I am now so jovial, did I sit down over- 
whelmed with aflfcftioQ and despair*; for I knew not whither to go 9 
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and had, in my purse neither a new filse*, nor an old one. In this 
miserable state I remained an hour, and then starting up to prepare 
for my journey, I shaped a piece of palm tree, on which I used to 
hang my clothes, into the form of a sword, and supplied it with an 
old scabbard, which I luckily had lying by me : round the hilt of my 
sword I wrapped a piece of wax cloth. I then added another shash to 
my ordinary one, and also a piece of old labet f, in order to increase the 
size of my turban, which. I carefully flattened, and puffed round the 
edges. I cut the sleeves from my vest, before putting it on, girt my 
waist with the belt of my sword, and put the large stuffed turban- on my 
head. In this garb I left my house, and as I strutted along the street, 
with art almond twig in my hand, the people took: me for one of the 
Khalif s bildars. When I got to the armorer’s bazar, I found two fel- 
lows fighting, and covered with blood; the spectators were afraid to 
interfere, but I soon separated them with my almond twig, and the 
sheih of the bazar gave me five drachms to carry the culprits to the 
palace of the Khalif to be punished. I accepted the money, as a 
help to my intended journey, and’ marched off with my prisoners, 
hut let them escape by the way. However, being near the pa- 
lace, I entered thejgates, and saw Giafar sitting in his chamber of 
audience, who, by TJllah, bears some resemblance in the face to you, 
you barrel-belly* d fellow ; his belly is exactly like your’s. But what 
a difference between him and you ? He is respected by the Emeer 
al Moumaneeh ; you are a paltry meddler in other people’s business ; 
a guest who without invitation obtrudes himself inhere he is not wel- 
come/* Basem concluded with a particular account of his receptiofr 
at the shop of Mallem Otman the confectioner, and of the £?esetit he* 
received from him. 

Basem’s story had been listened to with great attention, and really 
appeared singular to his hearers : “ I profess, Hadgi,” said Giafar, 

I agree with you in what you said, that the like of what has befallen 
you to-day. Was never experienced by man before.” “ Yes,” re- 
plied Basem, “ and all this good which has happened, is in spite of 
Haroon al Rasheed. When I left Mallem Otman,*' continued he, 
* I went to the bazar, and provided a double quantity of each article, 
and lighted my lamps, as you see, nor can that pimp the Khalif shut 
■* up my house, or by an ordinance abolish my enjoyment.” Having 
said this with an air of exultation, he filled a bumper, and gave then* 
a song; after which he drank his wine, and eat some of his cabab, 
with kernels of pistachio nuts. He then filled his glass again, and 
passing it three times round the candle, he sung a stanza of a drinking 
song. ' On drinking his second glass,* 44 This,** said he, “in spite gf the 
Khalif 1 I have this day taken money and sweetmeats, I have eaten 
fowls, and by Ullah I will die a bildar.” 

The Khalif was highly entertained by Basem's manner of telling 
bis story, and laughed heartily at several passages. “ This must be 

# A small copper coin. f Felt, 
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k fortunate fellow/’ said he to himself, “ but I must to-morrow con- 
trive some means to mortify. and expose him.” It now being .near 
midnight, the Khafif and his two attendants arose to take formal leave* 
“ We beg your permission to retire,” said they, “ You are your 
own masters,” replied Basem, without moving from h & seat, “ the 
permission is with yourselves, God will afflict with adversity the 
man who wishes you to visit him. May no good be deemed for 
you 1” The Mosul merchants could noJt help laughing at this parting 
benediction, but walking down stairs, they let themselves out, and 
shutting the street-door behind them, returned as usual to their apart- 
ments in the palace. 

Next morning soon after sun-rise* Basem, starting up from sleep, 
“ A new day, new provision,” said he, “ by heaven, 1 will die a 
bildar !” He then dressed himself as the cky before, combed hi* 
beard, twisted his whiskers, and sallied forth, little expecting what 
was to happen. On Iris arrival at the palace, he, without further 
ceremony, placed himself among the ten bildars who were in daily 
waiting. When the Khalif. came into the divan, his eyes were em- 
ployed to discover Basem among the biidars, and, disguised as he 
was, he soon recognized him. Then caHiac Giafer, who prostrated 
himself before him, Do you observe,” saia he, * Giafar, our friend 
Basem yonder ?• You shall soon see how 1 will perplex him.” The 
chief of the bildars being called into the presence, after bowibg 
before the Khalif, stood silent. “ What is the number of your 
corps ?” said the Khalif. “ In all thirty,” replied the bildar, 46 tea 
of whom attend three days at the palace, and at the expiration of that 
time are; relieved by other ten, $0 that there is always the same 
number in waiting, by rotation.” " I wish,” said the Khalif a to 
review those now present, and to examine each particularly.” The 
chie£ lifting both bis hands to his head, and bowing low as the ground* 
in token of obedience, retired backwards ; then, turning towards the 
door, exclaimed with a loud voice, “ Bildacs ! it is the pleasure of 
the Enaeer al Moumaneen, that all you present do now appear befbr* 
him.” The order was instantly obeyed, and Basem arranged him* 
self with the others in tj^e divan, but not without being alarmed, and 
saying to himself, u Mercy on me ! what can all this mean ? Yester- 
day was th^ inquisition and reckoning with the cady ; to-day it is 
with the Khalif in person'; by Ullah, it will he the vinegar to 
yesterday’s oil.” The Khalif now asked the bildar .who stood 
nearest, u What is your name ?” “ Achmed, my lord,” replied he* 

“ Whose son are you f ” “ The son of- Abdallah.” “ What allow- 
ance do .you receive, Achmed “ Ten dinars a month, fifteen 
pounds Of mutton daily, and a suit of clothes once a year.” “ Is 
your appointment of late, or of old standing ?” . M I succeeded to my 
father, who resigned in my favour ; and I am well contented with 
the honourable office.” “ You am deserving of it,” said the Khalif. 
Let the next in order advance.” 

The next bildar, after prostrating himself before the Khalif, stood 
. prepared for interrogation, What is yoixr name ? the name of your 
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father ? and what your allowance ? ,# " O Emeer al Mouttianeert," 

replied he, " my name is Khalid, the son of Majed ; my grandfather'# 
name Salem, the son of Ranim. We have enjoyed the honourable 
office since the time of Abbas. I receive twenty dinars, besides 
mutton, flour, sugar, and pomegranates, in an established proportion. 
It is now many years that the family has lived comfortably on this al- 
lowance, which has descended from father to son." “ Do you also 
‘stand aside,’* said the Khalif. u Let another be called." 

Whilst the Khalif was employed in examining the bildars, Basem, 
m his turn drew nearer, became more and more alarmed. “ Good 
God 1" said he to himself, " one mischance is still worse than another: 
till this day such a thing as this review was never heard of. There 
is no remedy or support but from God ! By Ullah, this is ten time# 
a worse affair than that of the cady ! O black hour J" continued he^ 
an an apostrophe to himself. “ Why did you not leave Bagdat yes*- 
terday ? see the consequence of your change of resolution . Every 
thing but good befalls you. The Khalif will presently demand of 
you your name, your father's name, and the amount of your allow- 
ance. Should he insist on all this, what will you answer? If you 
answer, my name is Baseta the blacksmith ; will he not say, you 
pimp, of a spy, who made you a bildar ? You l who are you ? that 
you should dare to pollute my palace, by mixing with my bildars i 
Alas ! there is no trust nor help but in God." 

The Khalif, who had all along observed Basem's embarrassment^ 
with difficulty avoided discovering himself, and was repeatedly obliged 
to put his handkerchief to his mouth to prevent laughing, or to turn 
bis head aside to avoid exposing himself. The last of >the bildars 
was now examined, and being arranged on the other side with his 
companions, Basem remained alone, in trembling apprehension, his 
eyes cast down, and confusion depicted in his countenance. . The 
Khalif, with the utmost difficulty restrained laughing when he or* 
dered him to approach. The order was repeated three times, biit 
Basem, as if insensible, remained fixed to the spot. The chief of 
the bildars at length aroused him by a push on the ribs, saying. 
u You fellow, answer the Emeer al Moumaneen." Basem starting, 
as if from a dream, asked hastily, “ What’s the matter ?" “ What i* 
your name ?" said the Khalif. “ Meaning me, sir," sayl Basem, in 
■great perturbation. <c Yes, it is you I mean." Basem then began 
to advance, but his legs could hardly perform their office; he made 
one step forward and another backward, till he tottered near enough 
to make his obeisance. His complexion was changed to yellow; 
bis tongue, at other times so voluble and sharp, now trembled,. and 
lie Stood totally at a loss what answer he should make. He IpQked 
down on the ground, and scratched where it did not itch. • 

“* The Khalif, , perceiving how it was with* Baseta, had great difficulty 
to refrain from laughing aloud, and as he spoke to Basem was obliged 
to turn sometimes aside, and to hold a handkerchief to his mouth. 
The Khalif then asked his name, his father's name, his present ap- 
pointments, and by what means they were obtained. “ Is it to me, . 
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you speak, Hadgi Khalif ?” replied Basem. The Khalif calmly an- 
swered, “ Yes;*' but Giifar, who stood near his master, said to. 
Basem, in an angry tone, “ You shred ofbildars, answer the Emeer 
al Moumaneen speedily, and speak with more respect, or the sword 
will soon be applied to your neck/' Basem’s confusion was now 
complete; his joints trembled, his face became still yellower' than 
before, and his tongue faltered. “ Misfortune/' said he to himself, 
" will not leave me to visit some one else ! By Ullah, O wretch that 
thou art, every thing may happen to you, life excepted, for this is 
the moment that must discover you, and the Khalif will infallibly 
order your head to be struck off : God only remains, and in him is 
my only hope/' After a pause, during which the Khalif had reco- 
vered his gravity, “ And so," said he, “ you are a bildar, die son of 
a bildar ?" “ Yes, yes, Hadgi Khalif," hastily replied Basem, “ I am 
a bildar, the son of a bildar, and my mother was a bildar before me." 
It was notin the power of the Khalif, nor of his vizir, nor of any of 
those present, to refrain from laughing at this extravagant answer. 

* You are then a bildar, the son of a bildar, and yoilr allowance is 
twenty dinars, and five pounds of mutton ; and this 4 s j*>ur yearly 
appointment ?" “ O yes, yes, Emeer al MoumSheen," replied 

Basem, “ and may the decrees of God be your protection !" u This 
appointment, which descended from your grandfather and father, 
you now enjoy. It is well ; in the mean time do you select three 
bildars, to accompany you to the dungeon of blood, and immediately 
bring before me the four banditti, now confined there, who have 
already confessed their guilt." 

Here the vizir interposing, proposed that the walv (the governor 
in whose custody the prisoners were) should be ordered to producer 
them; to which the Khalif gave his assent. In a very short while 
the waly (governor) made his appearance, with the four criminals, 
their arms pinioned, and their heads bare. They were banditti, who 
not only had robbed on the highway, but had added murder to rob- 
bery, in defiance of the laws of God. When brought before the 
Khalif, he asked them, M Whether they belonged to that gang which' 
had been guilty of such atrocities ?" They answered, "We are, O 
Emeer al Moumaneen, abandoned by God, and instigated by the* 
devil ; we have been associates in their crimes ; but we now appear 
in humility and repentance before the Emeer of the true believers." 

“ You are delinquents of that kind," aaid the Khalif, u for whom 
there is no remedy but the sword." 

He then ordered the three bildars selected by Basem, each to seize 
one of the prisoners, to cut open his vest, and blindfold him, then to 
unsheath the sword and wait for further orders. The three bildars, 
first bending their bodies, replied, " We are ready and obedient to . 
God and you and each in order, seizing a criminal, placed him at 
a distance on the ground, according to custom, sitting on his knees 
and hams, his arms pinioned, and his eyes covered. The bildar, with 
his sword drawn, stood a little behind the criminal, and said, " O 
Emeer al Moumaneen, have I vour leave to strike F* 

Vql. V. G 
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While the three bildars, with each a criminal, stood thus arranged, 
Basem stood lost in dreadful reflections. “ This crowns hli !" said 
he to himself, “ every new misfortune is more curst than its prior 
sister. By Ullah ! to escape from death is now impossible." At 
this instant, the Khalif called to him, " You there, are you not one 
of my established bildars ? Why do you not lead out your criminal, 
as your companions have done?" Basem being now obliged to 
obey, laid hands on the fourth prisoner, tied his hands behind, cut 
open his vest, and tied a handkerchief over his eyes ; then took his 
stand behind him, but without moving his sword. “ I am lost," 
thought he, “ how can I manage the sword ? In a few minutes it 
will be found to be a piece of a date tree : 1 shall be the public jest, 
and lose my head by the Khalif 's order. In what a wretched scrape 
am I involved !" He then took his sword from the belt, and grasp- 
ing the hilt in his , right hand, he rested the sword on the left atm. 
The Khalif was highly diverted at this manoeuvre ; but called out to 
him, “ You bildar, why do you not unsheath your sword, as your 
comrades have done ?” “ My lord," replied Basem, “ it is not 

good that a naked sword should dazzle the. eyes of the Emeer al 
Moumaneen." The Khalif, seemingly acquiescing in this answer, 
turned to the first bildar, and commanded him to strike ; when in a 
moment the head was severed from the body. “ Well done, Ach- 
med," said the Khalif ; and at the Same time ordered him a present, 
and an increase of salary. “ And do you, Otman," speaking to the 
second bildar, “ execute your criminal." “ I am prepared and obe- 
dient," replied he ; then raising his arm aloft, so as to expose his 
armpit, he at one stroke made the head leap to some distance from 
the shoulders. 

The Khalif, after commending his dexterity, ordered him the same 
reward as the former. The third criminal was next decapitated, and 
the executioner received the same commendation and gratuity that 
his companions had done. The Khalif now turning to Basem, 
" You, my established bildar," said he, " cut off the head of your 
criminal, as your comrades have done, and be entitled to the like 
reward." But Basem was lost in thought, or rather in a state of stu* 
pefaction, till Me$rour stepping up to him, and touching him on 
the side, whispered in his ear, “ Answer the Emeer al Moumaneen, 
and obey his commands, or else your head shall instantly fly from 
your shoulders, like those of the banditti." Basem aroused from his 
reverie, lifting up his head, said, “ Yes, yes, Emeer al Moumaneen." 
w Strike off the head of your prisoner," said the Khalif. “ Upon my 
head and eyes be it," replied Basem ; then drawing near the sur- 
viving culprit, “ It is the Khalif s command," said he, “ that your 
head should be severed from your body. If you are prepared to 
pronounce the confession of your faith, pronounce it, for this is the 
last hour that God has permitted you to breathe." The culprit 
distinctly recited the Moslem creed. 

While Basem bared his right arm to the elbow, and fiercely rolling 
his eyes, walked thrice round the prisoner, desiring he might declaie 
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his firm belief, # th&t this was the ordinance of God, and the day ap- 
pointed by providence for his leaving the world. u If 3’ou are 
thirsty/' added he, “ I will give you to drink ; if hungry, I will feed 
you ; and if innocent, say with a loud voice, I am an innocent man ! ” 
The Khalif was very attentive to all that passed, and highly diverted 
by Basem's ingenuity. The criminal now exclaimed, in a loud voice, 
“ I am an innocent man.” “ You lie !” replied Basem, “ but I have 
a secret, which I will not disclose but to the Khalif himself he then 
approached, and kissing the ground, said, “ O Emeer al Moumaneen, 
hear me only two words ; 1 have along with me a treasure, which 
has been long in our family. My grandfather inherited it from his 
grandfather, and my father from his father ; my mother inherited it 
from my father, and from my mother it descended to me. It is this 
sword,” laying it before the Khalif, “ which possesses a talisman* 
The power of this talisman is most wonderful, O Hadgi Khalif 
• continued he, “ if this man is innocent, the sword, when unsheathed, 
will appear to be wood ; but if he is guilty, it will emit a flash of fire, 
which will consume his neck as if it were a reed.” " Let us have a 
proof of this prodigy,” said the Khalif, “ strike the neck of the cri- 
minal.” “ I am prepared and obedient,” replied Basem ; then re- 
turning to the criminal, aud placing himself in a posture to execute 
the final order, “ Your permission, O Hadgi Khalif.” w Smite the 
neck of the criminal,” said the Khalif. Basem now unsheathed his 
wooden sword, exclaiming, with* an air of triumph, “ Innocent, my 
lord !” to the admiration and diversion of all who were present in 
the divan. 

When the laughter he had occasioned ceased, Basem addressing 
the Khalif, “ O Hadgi Khalif,” said he, “ this man was unjustly 
condemned, let him be set free.” The Khalif, after having ordered 
the criminal to be liberated, called the head bildar, and pointing to 
Basem, “ Let that man,” said he, “ be immediately enrolled in your 
corps, with the usual appointments.” He then gave directions, that 
Basem should be completely equipped with a suit of clothes; and he 
made him a present of a hundred pieces of gold. The vizir and 
Mesrour also made him presents in money ; so that Basem, tbe black- 
smith, found himself at once a rich man. He soon became a compa- 
nion of the Khalif in hi$“ private hours of relaxation ; and rose in time 
to the station of chief of the Khalif 's bildars. ' 


FRENCH VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. 


O N the 28th of September 1791, Capt. Entrecasteaux sailed from 
Brest. The objects of his voyage were to search after Capt. La 
Peyrouse, and to make a complete survey of the coast of New-Hol- 
iand, an island of 3000 leagues in circumference, which Capt. Cook 
and La Peyrouse had not been able to describe, and the knowledge » 
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of which was'esseritiafly necessary to geography. Hf had two barks. 

La Recbercbe and L’ Esperance, of 16 guns and iio men each; and 
was provided with astronomers, naturalists, a gardener, a painter, 
astronomical instruments, time-pieces, and, in- short, with whatever 
could render the voyage useful to the sciences,. 

, The barks touched at Teneriffe, from whence their advices were 
dated the 13th of October 1791 ; and afterwards at the Cape of 
Good Hope, where Bertrand, the astronomer, died by a fall. 

. On the 16th of February 1792, they left the Cape, and visited 
New Guinea, the country of the Arsacides, on the 9th of July, and 
New Ireland on the 17th. On the 6th of September, they returned 
to Amboyna, one of the Philippine islands. 

After a month's stay at the island of Amboyna, Capt. d’Entrecas- 
teaux sailed from thence on the nth of October 1792, to run-down 
the coast of New Holland, beginning with the south-west part, the 
one least known, and steering afterwards for the southern part. He' 
was, however, constantly baffled by the easterly and south-easterly 
winds, insomuch that this part of the enterprize failed. 

On the 3d of December 1792, the barks reached th$ Cape skirated 
at the south-east extremity of New Holland, running down the south- 
ern coast till the 3d of Jannary. About two-thirds of this coast they 
explored. 

The south-east winds, apd the want of water, obliged them, on 
the aoth of February, to stop at Cape Diemes, on the south-east ex- 
tremity ofthat great island ; in this part of the southern coast, they met 
with very fine harbours. At the end of three weeks they steered for 
New Zealand, visiting the Friendly Islands, New Caledonia, So- 
lomon's Islands or the country of Arsacides, the side of Louisiana 
Bougainville had not seen, New Britanny, and the Admiralty Islands* 

The whole of this navigation is extremely dangerous: for the dis- 
tance of 1 200 leagues there are reefs of rocks almost as high as the 
water's edge ; and it is probable that La Peyrouse perished there ; un- 
less, .indeed, he fell a victim to the tempest of the 31st of December 
1788, in the Indian seas, as was thought at the time. The memorials 
of* this part of the voyage are of extreme importance to geographers. 

- D'Entrecasteaux died in the month of July 1793 ; his death was 
preceded about two months by that of Capt. Huon, commander of { 
•L'Esperance. The second captain of La Recherche, d'Hesminy 
d'Auribeau, of the Toulon department, assumed the command of the 
expedition; and in the month of August 1793, returned to Vegio, 
one of the Molucca Islands. In September he reached Bouro, near 
Amboyna ; and on the 23d of October anchored off Sou rabay a in the 
island of Java; the smallest of the three Dutch* establishments there. 

Here they became acquainted with the French revolution, which 
fexcited divisions among the crews. On the 13th of February 1794, 
d’Auribeau displayed the white dag, and delivered up the two vessels 
to the Dutch, under whose protection he put himself. He seized on 
al! the journals, charts, notes, and memorandums of the expedition, 
and apprehended thpse of tl&crews whose political sentiments did 
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Hot coincide with his. —The latter, however, afterwards obtained 
permission from the governor of Batavia to proceed to the isle of 
France, which they reached to the number of 28 persons, after a pae* 
cage of 74 days, in the corvette le Leger, under the conduct of Capt. 
vSlaumez, then a Lieutenant of Mariue, attached to the merchant 
service. 

He contrived to save a journal, by distributing the leaves in tea- 
canisters, andbwhich he has delivered to the Commission of Marine, 
The governor of the Isle of France has sent to Java to claim the 
French vessels, effects, and papers of this important voyage ; and we 
have every reason to hope that he will not be unsucessful. 

Out of 215 men, of whom the crews consisted, 36 died on Ibis 
difficult and interesting voyage. Venteoat died at the Isle of Frances 
and Pierson, the astronomer, at Java. 

Riche, die naturalist, remained at Java, as did also Labilterdfeie, 
who is with the Dutch governor of Samarang. Lahaye, the garv 
dener, remains to look after the bread-fruit trees brought from dm 
Friendly Islands for the Isle of prance. Piron, the painter, is with 
the governor of Sourabaya. And Deschamps is the orily naturalist 
who continued with d’Auribeau. 

This account came from Capt. Villaumez, who is now at Brest* . 


FEMALE CHARACTERS. 

THE DOMESTIC AND THE GADDER, 

gui capit ille tacit* 


THE^BOMSSTIO 

I S never without employment, 
and her time passes so cheer- 
fully as always to appear short. 

. Is always found pit home when 
she js wanted. 

. Shortens her nights and length- 
ens her days. 

Is anxious that matters go on 
well at home. 

Is ready at an hour's warning 
to receive her own pr her hus- 
band’s company. 


THE GAVDEt 

Can fix herself at no employ* 
ment, and her time passes so un- 
comfortably as to be always te- 
dious. 

’ Is too often abroad where she 
is not wanted, and not to be 
founds at home when her pre- 
sence i$ most necessary. 

Shortens her days bylengthJ 
ening her nights, and this both 
literally and metaphorically. 

Desires to know how every 
thing goes on abroad. 

Has the fatigue of some days 
to undergo before she can “ set 
thing’s to rights.” * 
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By attending to al} the duties 
and necessary business of the 
house, is always cheerful. 

Sees every thing with her own 
eyes, and hears with her own 
ears. 

Is cod, deliberate, collected, 
and leisurely. 

Is happiest in the small circle 
of a comfortable fireside. 

Having done one thing, knows 
what remains to be done next. 

If she takes up a book for 
amusement or instruction, it is 
when she has performed every 
necessary duty. 

The neighbours point at her, 
and recommend her as a pattern 
for. their daughters to follow. 

Her children are cleanly, well- 
bred, and engaging. 


Her husband would be a mon- 
itor indeed if not happy at home. 

Her character bids defiance to 
the utmost efforts of calumny. 

From her you hear what she 
and others think . 

Has a source of satisfaction 
whatever sickness or misfortune 
befalls her. 

When she visits, it heightens 
the pleasure of returning home. 

Prevented by rain from an ex- 
cursion, resumes her usual em- 
ployments without the bitterness 
of disappointment. 


Thinks, foresees, and is pre- 
pared for little disappointments. 


By neglecting every thing is 
always anxious and fretful. 

Entrusts her eyes and ears to 
her servants, and consequently 
seldom hears or sees aright. 

Is eager, in a bustle, confused, 
and perplexed. 

Prefers the smoke and steam 
of crowded assemblies and the- 
atres. 

Thinks it impossible todoevery 
thing, and therefore seldom at- 
tempts to do any thing. 

If she reads, it is (nine cases 
out of ten) when she ought to. 
doing something else. 

Her character is equally conspi- 
cuous, but set up for a beacon. , 

Her children are slovenly, im- 
bibe evil habits from the servants, 
are disgustingly vulgar, or proud 
aftd overbearing. 

Her husband is soon alienated 
from home, and becomes a rake, 
or a tavern husband. < 

Is perpetually creating surmi- 
ses, and strengthening suspicions. 

From her* you learn only what 
she and her company say. 

Dreads nothing so much as the 
slightest indisposition, which may 
confine her to herself. 

Returns from a visit, which she 
would wish to last for ever, to a 
home where all is desolate, com- 
fortless, and confused. 

In a similar case is miserable, 
and considers the shower which 
replenishes the earth, and gives 
bread to thousands, as a pro- 
voking opposition to her will, 
and an impertinent intrusion on 
her pleasures. • 

Feels the delay of the milliner 
and mantua-maker as one of th e 
heaviest mortifications. 
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Equal in her temper, and warm 
only in her family and friendly 
attachments. 


With her you may live upon 
good terms if deserving. 

Gay without affectation, lively 
without levity, and grave without 
melancholy. 

Is ever content with her situa- 
tion, and as it happens to become 
better, it has no improper influ- 
ence on her mind. 

Is oeconomical without mean- 
ness, polite without affectation, 
and generous without ostenta- 
tion. 

Her husband puts entire con- 
fidence in her ; and he finds the 
burthen of an encreasing family 
lessened by her prudent manage- 
ment. 

IN A 

When she comes to die, has 
every consolation which can alle- 
viate the horrors of that awful pe- 
riod. 


Is always “ in the cdllaf or in 
the garret,” too low or too high ; 
and her attachments have the im- 
prudent zeal of blind enthusiasm, 
from which they pass by an easy 
transition into the coldness of 
pride, or the wickedness of ha- 
tred. 

Of her friendship you are never 
certain, whether you deserve it 
or not. 

Volatile, rompish, and grave or 
gay, without knowing why or 
wherefore. 

Is envious of riches, and an 
imitator (however clumsily) of 
the manners of high life. 

Is extravagant without being 
genteel, artificially polite, and ge- 
nerous by fits and starts, without 
doing good. 

Lives in a sort of genteel hosti- 
lity with her spouse, and finds it 
necessary to deceive him in ac- 
counting for the management of* 
money --matters. 

WORD, 

Anxious, confused, terrified, 
and incapable of recollecting those 
actions of life which bear reflec- 
tion, is ready to cry out — “ Hast 
thou found me, O mine enemy.** 


CHARACTER OF MECCENAS, 

Favourite oftbe Emperor Augustus, and Patron of Virgil, Horace, 
aud the other great Poets and literary Men of the Augustan Age * 

M ECCENAS was generally reputed more a man of letters than a 
man of political talents ; yet, what is extraordinary, there are 
no pieces remaining that can with any certainty be attributed to him, 
or that carry the stamp of his peculiar genius. 

If his works are lost, his fame will however survive, as long as books 
have any existence in the world. He had a sincere passion for all 
sorts of polite learning, and honoured all men with his friendship and 
an unaffected intimacy who excelled that way ; he did not only give 
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them his heart, but his purse ; and these, on the other hand, gratefully 
repaid the benefits of a short life with immortality. 

As Augustas, by his mighty talent for government, seemed destined 
' to be emperor of the world, so did Mecoenas seem ordained to be his 
minister, or rather a wise and happy favourite, who did not so much 
execute his master's will, but preside over it by the influence of the 
soundest reason, tempered with the greatest complacency and good** 
breeding, ' 

His great and fruitful genius gave him, by way of advance, all that 
knowledge which is generally collected from a long train of observa- 
tion, and a great diversity of events ; and his generosity was so great 
and diffusive, that he gilded an iron age, and rendered monarchy not 
only supportable, .but agreeable to a people passionately fond of IP 
berty* He seldom asked favours but with a view to dispense them 
to Ins master’s honour. All persons of merit were sure t*be sharer’s 
in l\is felicity ; and he was much more inclined to give ear to good 
reports, than any sort of artful or envious insinuations. 

He was so far from discouraging all address to him by a repulsive 
Jooledr Stiff behaviour, that with a cheerful and open countenance lie 
encouraged modest or distressed merit to approach him. As he had 
aver the inclination to grant favours, so none departed dissatisfied 
who had the least reason to expect them: but with all this he did 
not want resolution to give a denial— the impudent and the impor- 
tunate did never obtain, from a vicious weakness, what was due to 
virtue. In a word, he was the channel through which the riches of 
the empire flowed to the meanest; and he never thought money 
better laid out than when he purchased for his master the affections 
of his people. 

The quickness of his parts gave him a great facility in the dispatch 
of business ; and although he was extremely assiduous, yet did he 
never seem puzzled or perplexed, or more out of humour, than if he 
were about some ordinary business. 

He passed with the same facility from his pleasures to affairs of 
state, as from these to his pleasures ; but his diversions were so re- 
fined, and shared by so many persons of excellent wit and learning, 
that he improved his mind even by his amusements. As he was in- 
debted for his excellent qualities both of mind and heart to the bounty 
of nature, and not to the liberality of his prince, so could no change 
or revolution of state affairs, no violence, ravish them from the pos- 
sessor* - 

Treasures of another kind, when compared with these are of little 
value ; they maty procure hypocritical adorers, but never trtre friends. 
In a word, a minister of this character seems to have treasured all his 
riches in. his soul ; he has nothing to apprehend from abroad ; and 
his pleasures are free and extensive as his thoughts* 
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PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS, 


;HOUSE op LORDS, Jdn£ 5. 

E ARL Lduierdale rose, and madebis promised notion for a peace with France* 
which embraced all the objects of the war and our disasters, and wane in 
t to acknowledge the French Repub lie ; on which the House divided. Con* 
tents .8, Non-contents 53.. Majority 4$. ... 

19. On the Bill for guaranteeing the loan of 4,600,0601. to the Emperorb£in& 
read a third time, it was Opposed by the Duke of Norfolk, who did not think 
there was any chance of its being repaid, but that it would Ultimately fall upoA 
the people of this country. 

Earls of Guildford and Derby opposed the bill. Lord Hawkesbury and Vis- 
fcount Sydney supported it. On a division there were, that the bill do pass, Coa« 
tents 60, Non -contents 12. 

24. On. the Order of the Day for the second reading of the Bill for the FrfncA 
of Wales's establishment, Earl Cholmohdeley (the Prince's Chariberlain ) rose, 
and read from a paper which he held in His hand to the following effect : ** I am 
authorised by his Royal Highness the Prince, to signify to your lordships M# 
acquiescence, on the present occasion, in whatever the wisdom of Parliament 
shall recommend.'* 

A long debate then etisued, in which several topics of discussion appeared id 
have been very prematurely brought forward ; as several Of the noble lords de* 
dared, that, though they objected to various parts Of the bill* they should reserve 
their opposition till the Hill came into a committee. * 

The Duke of Clarence , after declaring as oil a former occasion, that he bad Had 
no intercourse with his Royal Brother on this subject, and thaf he should cer* 
tainly vote for the bill, made several observations on those clauses which he con- 
ceived bore -too hard, at least, if they did not barry reflections on the conduct of 
the Prince. He apologised for the debts which had been incurred aS arising 
from a liberality and generosity of mind, which reflected no disgrace on his high 
situation. The Prince, he said, had understood, that on his rharriage he wa$ 
to be totally and immediately exonerated from his debts, not by the tedious pro^ 
cess proposed by the present bill. When the largeness of the sum now called 
for was talked of; the House might recollect the sums given to the King of Prussia 
and the Emperor; and he believed his brother’s security to the English nation 
was as good as that of either of those monarchs. He objected to the wording. of 
the bill, to restrain future princes, as a personal reflection on the present prince. 
He alluded to the Regency Bill, and thought the same erimity to monarchy waa 
observable in the present proceeding. He again declared his opinion, that the 
prince was entitled to the proceeds of his. Duchy during his minority, and might 
recover them by law; and concluded by saying he should, notwithstanding at(L 

these observations, support the main. principle of the BUI. 

Lord Grenville , in a short speech, ddended the principle of the Bill. 

The Duke of Bedford , Lord Lauderdale, the Marquis of Buckingham > and the Earl 
of Guildford; all delivered their sentiments at considerable length on the bill. 
They seemed to agree that the sum allowed for the Prince's maintenance, was 
not, even if unincumbered, too much to support his dignity. They attempted 
to throw the blame of the Prince’s debts upon ministry, either as having been en- 
couraged, or not at least properly restrained by them, or brought forward beforg 
their having arrived at the present enormous amount. They also blamed them 
for the indelicacy of degrading the Prince by the provisions now adopted. The 
Marquis of Buckingham considered the recognition by Parliament of the debts. 
Of the Crown, or Royal Family, as a dangerous innovation on the Constitu- 
tion, and thought the bill bore too hard not only on his Highness, but on tht 
honest part of his creditors. 
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The Duke of CUrttut joined in the bteme imputed to rainUtry, and declare^ 
that the al Iowan oe of $o,oool. in *7*7 had been found too little to afford a Suf- 
ficiency fbr the Priifce ; and had been the first cause of his involving himself irt 
embarrassments. He charged them also with deceit as to the message obtained 
from the Prince upon dtcasion of the former application. 

Lord Grenville defended Ministry against the charge of improper conduct to- 
wards the Prince. Had they interfered uncalled upon in the' ajTairs ofthe Prince, 
it would have been indelicate. He professed the sincerest veneration and affec- 
tion for the monarchy and the Royal. Family ; and said he did not doubt that 
however ministry might have acted, blame would certainly have been imputed to 
them. 

The Earl of Moira entered 1 very much at length into a discussion of the prin- 
ciples of the bill, which he considered as too confined, and* imposing an ungra- 
cious restraint Upon the Prince, even rfiore by rfs- taartner than by its effect's. He 
thought that as the Princs had come forward in a manly and condescending 
manner to submit himself to Parliament, he should be treated nobly and gene- 
rously. The debts had been contracted by Httfe add little ; and when his High- 
ness first learnt the amount, of which he was little aware, he was very much af- 
fected. 

Lord Moira, after some further observation, remarked, that when he stated 
that bis Highness did not conceive this bill compatible with his interests, he de- 
sired not to be supposed to convey an idea that the Prince wished the bill not to 
pass; on the contrary, the Prince was willing to adopt any measure which came 
recommended by the wisdom of Parliament There appeared to him a very ex- 
traordinary degree of inconsistency in this bill; it was said, that the Heir Appa- 
rent should preserve a certain portion of state and dignity, in order that he might 
ascend the throne with the habitual respect of the people and yet this bill ren- 
dered it utterly impossible fee the Prince to live in that manner. 

Lord Grenville concluded the debate by remarking, that the sentiments of his 
Royal Highness could not be regularly conveyed to them in that manner. The 
fioble lord had endeavoured to fix an inconsistency upon his Majesty's ministers, 
by attributing to them the opinion that it was necessary that the Heir Apparent 
should maintain a considerable degree of splendour. He admitted that admini- 
stration would certainly consider that as a desirable circumstance, and had sug- 
gested to Parliament a provision, which, after a certain period, would enable the 
Prince to live in a stile suitable to his rank. He considered it more consistent 
with the true splendour and dignity of the Prince, that, by a temporary retire- 
ment, he should exonerate himself from the incumhrances under which he la- 
boured, than that any additional burthen should be laid upon the people for that' 
purpose. 

The motion for the second reading of the bill was put and! carried without a di- 
vision. The bill was accordingly read a second time, and ordered to be commit- 
ted on the morrow. 

’ 2 5 . The Rouse resolved itself irfto a cbmmitfee on* the Prince of Wales’s esta- 
blishment bill. 

The Duke of Bedford said, he had already expressed his disapprobation of threr 
principles and provisions of this hill; but as the Prince had informed the House,, 
through the medium of a noble lord (Choinrson deity) that tye acquiesced in it, he 
should not on that account give it any farther opposition. 

Lord Lauderdale could not bring himself to accede to the opinion of the noble 
duke ; he entertained a very different idea of the acquiescence of the Prince.- 
His lordship then made several remarks on the provisions of the bill, which he 
reprobated. 

The Earl of Meira said, the acquiescence of the Prince weighed with him tw 
Withdraw whatever opposition he might have given the bill. 

Lord Grenville defended his Majesty’s ministers. 

Lord Tburlnv said', it was necessary the Prince should give his consent to'th*' 
bill, 9$ ii regarded the property of his Highness in’ the Duohy of Cornwall, 
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The Duke of Clarence could not suffer the bill to go through the committee 
without repeating his objections to the mode in which the measure was intended 
to he carried into effect. He should not, however, propose any thing by way of 
amendment, for he was afraid it would not be adopted, and if adopted, might at 
this late period of the session produce much embarrassment. 

The bill went through the committee without any amendment, the report wag 
received, and ordered to bejread a third time on the morrow. 

26. The Royal Assent was given by commission to a bill for preventing future 
Princes of Wales from contracting debts; a Bill for stopping the distilleries, 
he. A Bill for granting an Establishment to the Prince of Wales ; and a BiU 
for granting a jointure to her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, were read 
S third time and passed. 

27. The King gave the Royal Assent to the several acts passed. After which 
his Majesty was pleased to make the following most gracious speech : 

tf My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ The zealous and uniform regard which you have shewn to the general in* 
terests of my people, and particularly the prudent, firm, and spirited support 
which you have continued to afford me in the prosecution of the great contest in 
which we are still unavoidably engaged, demand my warmest acknowledgements. 

“ The encouragement which my Allies must derive from the knowledge of 
your sentiments, and the extraordinary exertions which you have enabled me to, 
puke in supporting and augmenting my nayai and military forces, afford the 
means most likely to conduce to the^gstoration of peace to these kingdoms, and 
to the re-establishment of general tranquillity on a secure, an honourable, and a 
lasting foundation. 

m Gentlemen of tbi House ov Commons, 
f* I have to return you my hearty thanks for the liberal and ample supplier 
which the resources of the country have enabled you to provide, beyond all former 
example, for the various exigencies of the public service. 

“ lhave also to acknowledge, with peculiar sensibility, the recent proof which 
you have given me of your attachment to my person and family, in the provi* 
sion which you have made for settling the establishment of the Prince and Princes* 
pf Wales, and for extricating the Prince from the incumbrances in which he was 
involved. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

ft It is impossible to contemplate the internal situation of the enemy with 
whom we are contending, without indulging an hope that the present circum* 
stances of France may, in their effects, hasten the return of such a state of order 
and regular government as may be capable of maintaining the accustomed relav 
lions of amity and peace with other powers. 

“ The issue,. however, of these extraordinary transactions is out of the reach 
of human foresight. 

“ Till that desirable period arrives, when my subjects can be restored to the 
secure enjoyment of the blessings of peace, I shall not fail to make the most ef<* 
factual use of the force which you have put into my hands. 

“ It is with the utmost satisfaction that I have recently received the advices of 
an important and brilliant success obtained over the enemy, by a detachment of 
my fleet under the able conduct of Lord Bridport. 

<r I have every reason to rely on the continuance of the distinguished bravery 
and conduct of my fleet and armies, as well as of the zeal, spirit, and perseverance, 
pf my people, which have been uniformly manifested through the whole court* 
of this just and necessary war.” 

Then the Lord Chancellor, by his Majesty’s command, said : 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ It is his Majesty's royal will and pleasure, that this Parliament he urgrpguefl 
to Wednesday the 5th day of August next, to be then here holden ; and thif 
Parliajnent is accordingly prorogued tg w ednesday the fifth day of Avgust next 9 ! ' 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, June i. 

Mr; Ansfnifar rose to deliver a message from the Prince. Aftersome prelf tn ?- 
Mry observations on the propriety and necessity of supporting the dignity of the 
monarchy, more peculiarly at the present moment, against the 'attacks of artful 
*nd' dttfgtfiflg* men, he proceeded to state the feeling and sentiments of his Royal 
Highness ; and said> that he was authorised, on the part of his Royal Highness, 1 
to express his utmost alacrity and readiness to acquiesce in any limitations or 
restrictions which the wisdom of the House might think it proper to lay down 
for appropriating a part of his income to the liquidation of his debts. It was 
pven bis eager wish, if possible, to anticipate the wishes of the House on the 
subject, and to submit most cheerfully to any abatement of the splendour usually 
annexed to his situation and rank, in order to accomplish an end in which he felt 
himself so deeply and so peculiarly interested. 

The CbanctUor of tht Exchequer rose, and after, paying several deserved and de- 
licate compliments to the Prince, and expressing his hopes of the unanimity of 
the Rouse pn the present occasion, moved, u That instructions be given to 
the committee appointed to prepare the Bill for granting an increased establish- 
ment to his Royal Highness, to make provision in the Bill for such a regular 
and punctual order of payment in his future establishment, as to prevent the pos- 
sibility of future incumbrances; and to appropriate a certain proportion of his 
income (leaving the blank to be afterwards filled up) to the liquidation of his, 
debts.** 

Mr. Dundas, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Anstruther supported the motion. Many 
Other gentlemen spoke for and against it. 

1 The ’House divided on the motion. Ayes 242, Noes 46. Majority 1 96. 


2. Mr. Barham rose to make his promised* motion. He proceeded to comment 
upon the ruinous transactions in the West Indies, during the command of Sir 
John Jervis and Sir Charles Grey ; in the course of which he read various ex- 
tracts from their different proclamations, and concluded by moving, “ That ait 
address be presented to his Majesty, praying the rescinding of all the acts done 
in pursuance of those proclamations, as beihg contrary to the law of nations, and 
the rights of sovereignty. *?. 

<’ Mr. Manning seconded the motion. In doing So, he declared he did it for the 
purpose of rescuing the national character, which, without a disavowal of the 
proceedings alluded to, he considered as committed. 

r Mr. Grty took the earliest opportunity of rising, for, the purpose of obviating 
the impressions that might have been made by the preceding speakers. He en- 
tered into a general defence of the conduct of his father Sir Charles Grey, and 
Sir John JerVis. 

Mr. Dundas stated to the House, that an application had been made by the 
West India merchants to his Majesty*^ ministers, requesting them to undertake 
the same measure which had been proposed that night. He resisted that appli- 
cation, because he conceived the conduct of Sir Charles Grey and Sir John Jervis 
io be deserving of applause instead of censure ; and therefore, instead of nega- 
tiving the motion, he should first move the previous question ; and, secondly, in 
order to shew the necessity of the House repeating its former declaration, he 
trould put the following resolutions : ' 

That the inhabitants of the French West India Islands not having availed 
themselves of the proclamation of the 1st of January 1794, Was not to be consi- 
dered as' a general rule for the British forces in that quarter to act upon. 

** That as the proclamation of the joth and 21st of May were not carried Into 
effect, the House conceived it unnecessary to give an opinion upon them. 

“ And that the. House still retains t\\e sense which it has already expressed of 
the able and gallant conduct of Sir Charles Grey aqd Sir. John Jervis, during 
their commapd in the West Indies.** 


The House then divided on the (previous question, when there appeared. Aye* 
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A.dirfision took place on the first resolution moved by Mr. Dundas, Ayes 64^ 
Roes 13. 

The second resolution was carried by a majority of 43, the numbers being far 
}t 57, against it 14. 

. Tiie question on the last resolution, expressive of the approbation of the Hons* 
pf Sir Charles Grey and Sir John Jervis was then put and carried, with only on# 
dissentient voice. 

Mr. Rose brought in the Bill for providing* a proper Establishment for his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, which was read a first and second time, and or* 
dered to be committed on Friday. 

3. Mr. Pitt brought in a Bill for making a sure and certain jointure tor her 
Hoy a I Highness the Princess of Wales, which was read a first time, as was a 
Bill for more effectually protecting Merchants, Bankers, &c. from thedepredfte 
tions of their clerk9. 

On the second reading of the Bill making provision tor the payment of hit 
Hoyal Highness’s debts, Mr. Grey said he could not help reverting to the di»* 
cusston of it, anfi supporting the principles he had already laid down, he was 
therefore determined to take again the sense of the House on: it The House 
then divided, when there appeared, for the second reading 50, against it rp» 

The report on the Imperial Loan being brought up, and the* resolution resfit 
Mr. William Smith , after taking a wide survey of the present state of Europe, 
could see every thing to risk in guaranteeing the Emperor’s Loan, and veiy little 
to be rationally expected ; it would therefore have his hearty negative. 

Mr. M. Robinson wished the^money that was thu3 about to be thrown away on 
the Emperor might be converted to the strengthening of our navy. 

Mr. Fox proceeded to prove the infidelity of the Emperor in pecuniary engagfe- 
roents, and the little stability of the Vienna bank. He was answered by Mr. 
Pitt, who vindicated his punctuality and fidelity in that respect by the evifiened 
of history and general opinion; and, after alluding to the present state of thd 
internal affairs of France, contended that our hopes from the co-operation of the 
Emperor were tenfold increased. 

Mr. Hussey went into a long calculation, to prove that we should be consU 
fierable losers by the imperial loan, which, he contended, had not been con- 
tracted on fair and honourable terms even for the Emperor. 

After a few words to explain from Mr. Pitt and Mr. Hussey, the House di-, 
vided, for the resolution 60, against it 35. 

5. Mr. Secretary Dundas after a short introductory speech, in which he des- 
canted on the cruel principles of the French in the island of Guadaloupe, in or- 
dering the body of the brave General Dundas to be dug up from the grave, an# 
yielded a prey to the Voracious birds of the air, moved, 

€t That an humble address be presented to his Majesty, praying that a monu- 
ment may be erected ip the Cathedral of St. Paul’s, to the memory of Major- 
General Thomas Dundas, in testimony of the grateful sense entertained by this 
House of the many seryices rendered by that brave officer to his country, partir 
pularly in the reduction of the French West India Islands, which caused the 
fiross insult offered to his remains, by the enemy, in the island of Guadaloupe.** 

Mr. Manning seconded the motion. 

Generals tar let on and Smith both spoke in favour of it ; Mr, Wilberforce against 
|t, he not deeming the General’s conduct strictly correct on the score of hur 
inanity, on the capture of the island. The motion passed nem. con. 

Mr. Charles Dundas, brother to the deceased, in warm and pathetic terms 
thanked the House for the honour done to the paeraory of his relative and to Jiiq 
family. 

Mr. Pitt brought up an account of the net proceeds of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
during the minority of his Royal Highness; which was ordered to lie on the 
table; and in the course of a long debate, ii^ which many members delivered 
.their opinions, Mr. Pitt moved, 

“ That the House do, on Monday next, resolve itself into a committee, for 
^h ; e purpose of taking into consideration the provisions necessary for the esta* 
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felistaneftt of the Prince of Wales, and the means for liquidating the debts of* 
his Royal Highness. 

“ That it be an instruction to the committee to provide an annuity out of the - 
consolidated fund for the punctual payment of the debts of his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, and to ta he such measures as may prevent the contracting 
©f similar debt* in future. And 

« That it also be an instruction to the said committee, to make a promton, 
tkst, incase of the demise of the; erown, such part of the debts of his Royal 
Higbnes? as then remain unpaid, shall be liquidated out of the civil list, or the 
hereditary revenues of the csown. 

** That the House do resolve itself into a committee, on Monday next, to 
consider of a provision for the appropriation of an annual sum, towards the -li* 
quidation of such of the Prince of Wales’s debts as may remain unpaid by his 
Royal Highness.” 

Mr* Sheridan spoke at considerable length, and with not a little asperity 5 
maintaining that the Sovereign should himself have come forward and made 
•onte sacrifices towards the payment of the Prince’s debts. 

• Mr. Sheridan concluded his speech by moving, that after the word “ consolidated 
fund,*' be added 

** Provided it could not be supplied from the civil list, or the suppression of 
Sinecure places.” 

. A gmat diversity of sentiment prevailed, more as to the manner than the 
■ocatis of settling the Prinpe's affairs. 

Mr. Sheridan withdrew his motion by compromise, and on the original being 
pot, it passed 148, against 93. On the motion for adjournment moved by Mr. 
Pitt, it passed 153, against 29. 

8. Mr. Pitt rose, to move. That the sum of 65,090?. be apprdpriated from the 
consolidated fund for the payment of the Prince pf Wales’s debts, in case of. his 
demise. This produced a long debate, at conclusion of which the House divided, 
foi the motion 93, against it 68. 

Mr. Anstrutbcr then moved, ** That it be an instruction tp the committee, that 
they may have power to apply the annual revenue of the Duchy of Cornwall to 
fhe purpose pf discharging the Prince's debts.” On which the House again dw 
vided, for the motion 58, against it 96. 

Mr. Pitt now moved that the Speaker do leave the chair, in order for the House 
to go into a committee on the bill. 

_ Another debate ensued, ip which Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Whitbread opposed^ 
the bill, and condemned it in (oto, as disgraceful, degrading, and inconsistent* 
The House then divided on the question of the speaker’s leaving the chair. Ayes ' 
757>Noe$36. * 

In the cpmmittee pn the bill there were divisions qn three clauses. 

On the clause for granting Ills Royal Highness an additional allowance of 
65,0001. a year, an amendment was proposed by Mr. Wilberforce, that instead 
of 65,000!. the blank be filled up with 40,000]. After several other members had 
spoken, a division took place, for the amendment 38, against it 141. 

On the clause impowering his Majesty to appoint commissioners, &c. Ayes 
132, Noes, 35. 

And on the clause appointing the 65, cool, additional income to be taken from 
the consolidated fund. Ayes 149, Noes 16. 

The Chancellor of tie Exchequer presented the Emperor* s Loan Bill which was 
|*ead a first tifne. ' 

10. On the motion for the second reading of the Austrian loan bill. General 
Tarleton rose to object to it, and took a view of the probable circumstances of 
the ensuing campaign, and its result, which, appeared to him in a very unfar 
vourable light, as affecting this country. He repeated various arguments againsf 
the policy of the war, and observed, that the internal disturbance of France al- 
ways bore a proportionate relation to the relaxation of the external efforts of tfye 
allies. 

Mr* Lecbmne said the present bill to -him appeared to be a gross imposition. 
Prussia we had subsidized at a time that his Prussian Majesty declared that it 
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not It bis power to send troops to our Assistance ; though, at the same time, ha 
could appoint a numerous army to subjugate and plunder Poland, an engage* 
meat to which be faithfully adhered in concert with the Empress of Russia. Ha 
could not see that we could expect a more faithful or honourable line of conduct 
from the Emperor: he would therefore most decidedly oppose our contributing 
to grant him any pecuniary assistance. 

Mr. Fox offered an amendment, that it be read a second time that day twa 
months. " 

The House then divided, for the second reading 5* For the amendment 29^ 

The bill was then read a second time, and ordered to be committed. 

The House in a committee went through the various clauses of the Prince of 
Wales's establishment billy and filled up the blanks. The fund for discharging 
the debts was settled at 65,0001. such as his Royal Highness contracted as prin* 
cipal, and not collaterally. 

12. The Bill for widening and improving the entrance to the city by Tempto 
Bar, after some slight opposition from Mr. Lechmere, was read a third time 
and passed. 

The House resolved itself into a committee of supply. 

On the question being put that a sum of 2?,oool. he granted on account of the ' 
expcnces incurred by the marriage of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
Mr. Powys said, that if this was only part of the expence actually incurred os 
account of the marriage, it was one of those unfortunate transactions, which 
the House could not look to without grief and shame. After the pledge, however, 
which the prince had given to the House with respect to his future conduct, it 
must be the general wish rather to look forward than to look backward. He 
must nevertheless' remark, that there was no precedent of any such sum having 
been granted for the marriage espences of the Prince of Wales as was now re-* 
quircd, 'and be thought that before such a demand was made, some special 
ground ought to have been laid on the present occasion. Some gentlemen had 
expressed their Surprise that hie Majesty had not come forward to grant some 
assistance to the Prince* He bad not touched on that topic, because be was 
persuaded, that if there bad existed the means, his Majesty wogld certainly have 
interfered to have prevented the Prince from being reduced to so humiliating a 
situation. 

The Chancellor ef the Exchequer stated, that he could not produce any precedent 
eta sum having been granted for marriage expences, bet it had been usual to 
grant a sum to a Prince of Wales when he first* engaged in an establishment. 

The sum was then voted, as also a sum of 25,0001. for finishing the repairs of 
Carlton-house. 

25. Mr. Pitt, after some short observations, moved, "That an address be 
presented to his Majesty, requesting that his Majesty will be graciously pleased 
to order exchequer bills, to an amount not exceeding the sum of one million 
and a half, to be issued to commissioners, to be lent out to the merchants and 
planters in the Welt India Islands, on certain securities or pledges, kc.‘* which 
Was agreed to. 

The bill to guarantee the Emperor's loan was read a third time ; and on the 
question that it do now pass, Mr. Fox said that he cduldf not, even in this last 
stage of the bill, prevent himself from opposing it. New reasons every day oc- 
curred to countenance his opposition. He then stated the surrender of Luxem- 
bourg, the strongest fortress belongingto the Emperor, to save which he would, 
no doubt, have exerted every nerve $ but as he was unable to effect that very de- 
sirable end, what hopes could be entertained of his being in a state to afford us 
any material relief ? he also adverted to the distressed state of Prance, on which 
he thought wc too sanguinely relied. The bill was then read a third time, and 
passed without a division. 

On the report of the Prince of Wales's Establishment Bill, several of thb 
amendments made by the Committee were read and agreed to. Oh the reading 
of the amendment relative to the appropriation of the sum of 16,2501. quarterly; 
towards the discharge of the Prince's debts. General Smith proposed that jt 
should be only 15,000!. Th* House divided. Ayes 8i, Noes 12^ 
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Genera! Smith brought forward a clause of considerable length, which he pro* 
£osed to introduce into the bill, respecting the proceeds and arrears of the Duchy 
ef Cornwall during the minority of ihe Prince; and asserting a right in the 
Frinceto claim them for his own use* See, General Smith having, moved that the 
•aid clause do stand part of the bill, a debate ensued, in which the Attorney 
Genera!, Mr; Pitt, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and some other members, took 
ytit ; after which the House divided, {or the motion 40, against it 97. 

Another division afterwards took place; wherein 13* members present wefc 
• 1 ! on one side, and the two tellers only left on the other. The motion related to the 
separate allowance to the Princess of. Wales, and which Colonel Stanley pro* 
]posed should be chargeable with her separate debts. 

, After a variety of amendments,' the Bill was ordered to be read a third timtf 
on Wednesday. 

16. The House resolved itself into a committee, Mr. Joddrell in the chair, to 
which the different accounts and expences of the British East-India settlements 
were ordered to be referred. 

Mr. Dundas then rose and said, that he would reduce to as narrow.and simple 
a statement as possible, the subject he bad now to speak of, which was in itself 
of a nature complex and extensive ; this he hoped he could easily do, as the ac- 
cautyts he had to bring forward, though various and numerous, were by no 
means perplexed. * 

He then stated the revenues and charges of the different settlements in the 
Bast-Indies, when the former appeared to exceed the latter in the sum of 
M$7»744l* 

Mr. Dundas next stated the debts due to the Company in India; then the as* 
sets* by which it appeared that the assets had increased 73,8041. The Company’,*' 
afiairs were therefore better this year hy 625,747]. 

The afiairs of the Company at home he next considered, where he found ah 
excess beyond the estimate of 157,500!. 

From the general result of the comparison of the last and present year's ac- 
counts, the Company’s affairs appear to be better with respect to debts arid as- 
sets 1,412,249!. 

Mr. Dundas , after expressing his sanguine hopes that the prosperity of our 
India. settlements would yearly increase, intimated his intention of meliorating 
the state of the Indian army, and making provision in certain cases for its' of- 
ficers. He then concluded by moving several resolutions founded on the above 
statements. - 

After the first resolution moved by Mr. Dundas was read by the chairman,' 
Mr. Hussey said, as it did not appear by the Right Hon. Gentleman's statement, 
he wished to know the amount of the debt due from the Company to Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Dundas said, that the Company contended there w<ts no debt due to Go- 
vernment, though bis Right Hon. Friend, the Chancellor of the Exchequer,' 
maintained the contrary position. 

Mr. Hussey then, adverting to part of the statements of Mr. Dundas, observed, 
that notwithstanding the flourishing state of the company had been insisted on, 
he held a paper in his hand, by which it appeared that in the year 17.81 the ba- 
lance in favour of the company was 5,536,000!. and in the accounts now offered 
this balance was 42,0001. less than in 1781, whereas the difference of their stock 
or capital in these periods was very great indeed. In the former period (1781)* 

It was, taking it one way, 3,200,0001. and another 2,800*0001. and now it wax' 
stated to be 7,520,0001. That the result of this increased capital should be £ 
reduced balance, appeared to him somewhat extraordinary. 

Mr. Hussey was answered by the Chancellor of the Excheqiier. 

General Smith rose to express his satisfaction at the regular and orderly mode 
of stating the Company's afiairs annually to Parliament, introduced "by the 
Right Hon- Gentleman. The advantages of the plan were obvious ; by it th.e 
accounts of each year could be regul arly compared with that immediately pre- 
ceding. Those statements were in general s 0 voluminous, that it was impos- 
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si^le to investigate them accurately on the night of their delivery ; ho woul^i 
therefore’ reserve his observations on them fora fixture opportunity. 

After some conversation in favour of the Company's officers, and on certain 
parts of Mr. Dundas’s statements, the latter gentleman moved a string of reso- 
lutions, which were severally agreed to by the committee ; and the House hav- 
ing resumed, the report was ordered to be recei ved on the morrow. 

17. The Vice Chamberlain informed the House, that his Majesty had, in conse- 
quence of the address of the House, given directions that a monument be erected 
to the memory pf General Cundas. 

The report of {he India Budget was brought up, and the resolutions read 
and agreed to. 

On me third reading of the Bill for providing an establishment for the Prince 
pf Wales, and making a provision for the discharge of his debts 9 Mr. Jolliffi* 
said a fety words, tending to shew that the present bill was unjust, and highly 
dishonourable to his Royal Highness, though the alterations it had undergone, 
made it somewhat less exceptionable. 

Mr. Hussy objected to the whole of the biJI, as tending to lay an additional 
burthen on the people, from which they would have been relieved, had his plan 
<>f Xhe sale of the crown lands been adopted* 

A few other members sppke on the question, when the House divided. Ayes 
54, Noes 10. 

Another division took place on a mo.tion from Colonel Stanley, for making 
th$ Princess of Wales's privy purse independent of the Prince; for the propo^ 
pition 12, against it 51. 

The House afterwards proceeded to nominate commissioners for conducting 
the measure of liquidating his Royal Highness's debts, when the following gen- 
tlemen were appointed, viz. the Speaker, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Master of the Household, the Master of the Rolls, and Surveyor-General of the 
Crown Lands. 

After somp subsequent discussion the bill was read a third time and passed. 


STRICTURES 

ON 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


June 20. 

A NEW Play, called Zqrinski, was performed at theHaymarket Theatre^ 
for the first time, the characters of which were thus represented; 


Casimir, (King of Poland) 
Zorinski, - 

Rodomski, 

Radzano, 

Zarno, 

O’Curragh, 

Amalekite, 

•Witzki, 

Naclo, 

Rosalia, 

Rachel, 

Winifred, 


Mr. Aickin. 

Mr. Barrymore. 
Mr. Bensley. 

Mr. Kemble. 

Mr. Bannister, jun. 
Mr. JOHNSTONE. 

Mr. Suett. 

Mr. Fawcett. 

Mr. Caulfield. 

Mrs. Kemble. 

Mis* Leak. 

Mri. Bland. 


Peasants, Soldier?, Assassins, &c. 

The story of this piece is chiefly founded upon ail incident in thelife of the 
present excellent and unfortunate monarch' of Poland ; but as the author cou;d 
not with propriety bring a living monarch upon the stage, he has taken the name 
of Casimir, a former king of the same country, whose character borfa g^neta! 
resemblance iri point of private worth with that of the unfortunate Stanislaus, 
Vox.. V. I 
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whose fate is lamented by mankind a!t this moment, and whose virtues will be 
revered to the latest posterity. In the piece before us, however, Casimir is not 
the principal character, but Zorinski, who gives the name to the play. 

Zorinski is a degraded noble, of the most ambitious and vindictive character. 
Having forfeited his honours, lie conceals himself ill the salt-mines near Cracow, 
accompanied' only by his faithful servant Zarno. Another noble, by name Rad- 
zano, had been despoiled of his property by Rodomsko, a furious chieftain, and 
was supposed to be dead. Affairs are in this situation when the piece opens, and 
Radzaho arrives disguised, intending to present a memorial to the king, re- 
quiring his restoration to rank and fortune. This memorial Radzano presents to 
Casimir, and reveals h unself,. The king recommends pacific measures, afldBg- 
ingthe great power of Rodomski, but promising that Radzano shall have justice. 
Debates run hig*h in the Diet, the king advising peace, and Rodomski, with 
the fury of Moloch, giving his “counsel for war.” The opposition of the be- 
nign Monarch to the violent measures recommended by Rodomski, induces the 
latter to determine on joining in a conspiracy against the king. Before the 
breaking up of the Diet, however, Radzano and Rodomski are opposed to each' 
/other, but instead of suffering them to end their difference by the sword, the 
king, who understands that Radzano is in love with Rosalia, the daughter of 
Rodomski, advises the latter to consent to an union between the lovers, as the 
best ground for mutual reconciliation. Rodomski appears to consent, in order 
£© get Radzano more in his power.- While Rodomski meditates the destruction 
•of the king,, he receives a letter from his confederates, importing that there was 
a man concealed in the salt mines of so determined a character, that he was fit 
for any desperate enterprize. To him Rodomski repairs, and in the man pointed 
©ut to him finds Zorinski, who reveals himself, and at length engages in the 
conspiracy. 

The king is soon dragged from his capital by a band of conspirators, and, after 
various hardships, is at last left under the guard of Zorinski alone. The latter 
several times raises his hand with the intention to kill his sovereign, but in the 
and the affecting eloquence of the monarch prevails, and Zorinski falls at his feet 
in an agony of contrition. By the assistance of Zorinski, the king is then con- 
ducted to a mill, the master of which was one of the slaves to whom Radzano, 
on resuming his possessions, had given,freedom. In this mill the suffering mo- 
narch obtains refreshment and repose, and being now effectually secured from 
his enemies, he determines to reward Zorinski, for sacrificing his misguided re- 
venge at the shrine of loyalty ; and the piece concludes with the marriage of Rad- 
zano and Rosalia, and the happiness of all parties. 

There are some, comic scenes relative to the miller and his wife; Zarno and 
his sweet-heart Rachel; Atnalekite, a Jew overseer of the slaves; and an Irish 
servant of Radzano, which afford an agreeable relief to the impressions of the 
serious and terrific events. 

The dialogue has much of the poetical strength which Mr. Morfon, the au- 
thor, has previously exhibited. The music, by Dr. Arnold, is very beautiful, 
and unusually well adapted to the sentiments ; an air by Miss Leak in the first 
act, and one by Mrs. Bland in the third, are particularly pleasing. 

This piece has been several times repeated with considerable applause. 

July 16. At the same Theatre was produced a new Musical Piece, called. 

Who pays the Reckoning i ' % 


CHARACTERS.- 

King, 

Mr. Caclfield. 

Edward, 

- Mr. Bannister, Juil 

Natty, 

- Mr. Fawcet*. 

Martin, 

- - Mr. Benson. 

Drive rent. 

- Mr. Burton. 

Emily, 

Mrs. Bland. 

Mary, 

- Miss Leak. 

.Edward, an enterprising youn 

g soldier, is attached to Emily, the daughter of* 

Martin, an honest but indigent 

n stic, w ho, not liking the military profession. 
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will not permit a union between his daughter and her lover. It appears that Mar- 
tin had borrowed thirty pounds ofUriverent, an hard-hearted usurer, to whom 
he had given his bond. The bond becoming due, Driverent demands his money, 
but hints very plainly that he would give up the debt it' Martin will aatign 
daughter in payment. Edward is so struck with the situation of poor Martin, 
who is'threatened with a gaol unless he will gratify the libid*uous views of Drive- 
rent, that he, Edward, determines to try any desperate expedient to rescue poor 
Martin from the gripe of his oppressor. With this view, under cover of jhp 
night, Edward prowls in the wood to surprise the unwary traveller, and *|jp 
king passing with only one attendant, Edward demands his money. The king 
offers him a purse containing forty pounds. ^Ed ward -takes the amoi* t of the 
debt, and returns the other ten popnds to the king, not without such signs of 
contrition as induce his majesty to think him an object of compassion ra her 
than of punishment. Under this idea the king and his attendant trace Edward 
to a neighbouring’alehouse, after he has liberated poor Marlin, and where he is 
detained, being unable to pay his reckoning* for the liquor he had drank with 
Natty his recruit Without meaning to punish Edward, the king had ordered 
the officers of justice to attend in order to discover the motives which had tempted 
so noble a fellow as Edward to so shameful an action as robbery. Unable to re- 
lease himself by any other means from the relentless landlady, Edward leaves 
the blade of 4i is sword in pawn, and substitutes a piece of wood m its stead. 
When he is in custody, Emily, who has disguised herself in the garb of a sold p* 
to follow her lover, meets him as he is going to prison, and in the'excess of 
fondness, without revealing herself, persuades the officers to bear her away as 
the offender, and to release Edward. To this entreaty the officers assent, and 
Emily is doomed to bp beheaded, and Edward is singled ont to perforin the 
dreadful ceremony. He objects ; and on hearing that nothing but a miracle, 
such as the changing of his sword to wood, can ayert the sentence, he takes cou- 
rage from the situation of his own weapon, and, in pretending to strike, pre- 
tends that his sword had been miraculously changed, in order to prove the in- 
nocence of the intended victim. Matters are t.ius cleared up; the king under- 
standing the generous motives upon which Edward committed the robbery, and 
Emily ayowing herself to her beloved Edward, whose merit is rewarded with 
her hand There are other characters and incidents, but they are not essentially 
connected with the main story. 

This piece is founded upon a circumstance of a similar kind, said to have 
happened in the time of Charles the Second. The present drama was evidently 
Written with too much haste ; but, with some alterations, and some invigorating 
touches to the dialogue, it plight have passed muster. Not having been received 
with the most cordial approbation, however, it has been withdrawn. 

‘ The piece is by the younger Arnold, and the music by the Doctor. The over- 
ture seemed principally intended to display the compass of the trumpet; and few 
notes as that contains, they certainly were notes of admiration ! ' * 


poetry. 


In the Song of Patrick O’Neal, inserted in Vol. IV. p. 346, the following Verse was acci- 
dentally omitted. It should have come in after the third verse. 

NEXT morning from Dublin they sail’d with their prtjrj 
I was half-starv ’d and sea-sick the rest of the way ; 

Not a mile-stone I saw — not a house nor abed — 

All was water and sky, till we came to Spit-head. 

Then they call’d up “ all bands /” — Hands and feet soon obey’d. 

Oh 1 I wish’d myseif home, cutting turf with a spade — 

For the first sight I saw made my poor spirits fail ; 

*Twas a great swimming castle br Pajjiic^ O’Nial l 
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MASONIC SONG * 

Tune — ** Rule Britannia.*^ 


W HEN earth’s foundation first was laici 
By the Almighty Artist’s hand, 

*Twas then our perfect laws were made, 

Which soon prevail’d throughout the land. 

CHORUS. 

Hail, mysterious ! hail, glorious Masonry l 
Who mak’st thy vot’ries good and free. 

In Vain mankind for shelter nought, 

From place to place in vain did roam. 

Until by Heaven they were taught 

To plan, to build, t’adorn a home. ' choR. 
.Illustrious hence we date our Art, 

And now its beauteous piles appear. 

Which shall to endless time impart 
How favour’d and how free we are, chor. 
Nor yet less fam’d for ev’ry tie 
Whereby the human thought is bound; 

Love, truth, and boundless charity. 

Join all our hearts and hands around, chor. 

Our deeds approv'd by virtue’s test. 

And to our precepts ever true, 

The world, admiring, shall request 
To learn, and all our paths pursue, chor. , 


ANOTHER. 


D IVINE Urania, virgin pure ! 

Enthron’d in the Olympian bow’r, 

I here invoke thy lays ! 

Celestial Muse awake the lyre, 

With heav’n-born sweet seraphic fire, 
Freemasonry to praise. 

The stately structures that arise, 

And brush the concave of the skies. 

Still ornament thy shrine ; 

Th* aspiring domes, those works of ours, 

“ The solemn temples — cloud-capt tow’rs,” 
Confess the art divine. 

With Prudence all our actions are. 

By Bible, Compass , and by Square , 

In love and truth combin’d; 

While Justice and Benevolence, 

With Fortitude and Temperance, 

Adorn and grace the mind 1 


* The Editor lias taken the liberty o£ altering this song in different parts, atitf 
hopes the author will not think it less poetical on that account. 
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tetMun'T'i profamd grand art 
rooted in each Brother** hearty 
Immortal to remain ; 

Hence hr ever mayst thou be 

Bfjond compare, O Masonry I _ 

Unrivall’d in thy reign ! T- 


7 t> HOPE. 


O THOU whose sweetly-pleasing sway 
Our willing hearts with joy obey, 

O, Hopei my pray r attend; 

The pray*r of one whose tortur'd heart, 
mac'd by Affliction's sharpest dart. 

Finds thee its only friend. 

»MidA an the pangs which rend my breast. 
And long have robb'd my soul of rest. 

On thee I still rely ; 

For Heav'n in mercy sent thee here. 

And bade thee wipe the bitter tear 

That streams torn Sorrow's eye, 

(Per all mankind thy care extends* 

Thy balm the guilty wretch defends 
From mataess and despair; . 

To stqp stern justice in her course. 

Thou teachest him the wond'xous force 
Of penitence and pray’r. 

Virtue, by tyrant Pow*r oppress’d. 

Friendless, afflicted, and distress'd. 

By thee is taught to rise ; 

And, conscious of her HeaVehly birth, 

To scorn the narrow bounds of earth. 

And claim bet kindred skies. 

*Tis Brine to pierce the dismal gloom 
Where Sorrow weeps o'er Friendship’s tomb. 
And hail that happy shore 
Where pleasure shall for ever reign. 

Where virtuous love unites again. 

And friends shall part no more. 

'Midst tort’ring racks and scorching fires 
The hero Whom thy voice inspires. 

In conscious virtue brave. 
Triumphantly resigns bis breath. 

And plucks the sting from vanquish’d death. 
The vict’ry from the grave. 

O may thy kind, thy gentle pow'r. 

Sustain me in that dreadful hour 

When nature shrinks aghast ; 

When death’s cold hand these eyes shall close. 
And my long pilgrimage of woes 
Sifall have an end at last. 
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When the pale lamp of life expires, 

When reason calm, and fancy’s fires, ~ 

Have left my panting breast'; 

O ! still, my lovely cherub, stay. 

And bear my parting soul away .** 

j To realms of endless resL J. \\V 


PROLOGUE TO WERTER, 

A TRAGEDY BY MR. REYNOLDS, 
piRST SPOKEN AT THE THEATRE ROYAL, HULL' ' \ 
JULY 3, 1787. 

WRITTEN BY J. F. STANFIELD, 


W ITHIN the glooms of yonder somb’rous grove, . 

In cypress bow’r with myrtles interwove, 

Bits sadly sorrowing the Tragic Muse, v 

As her stain’d eye the tale of woe pursues ; 

The feeling tale, that does the scene disclose 
Of Werter’s sorrows and of Charlotte’s woes i 
Of hapless Wertef torn by keenest smart. 

And wretched Charlotte’s sympathising heart. 

Long o’er the page the goddess bent her eye. 

Gave ev’ry woe a tear, each grief a sigh, 

*TilI, whelfln’d with grief, the volume from her threw. 

And from, her trembling lips these accents flew: — 

44 Shall my encroaching sisters still profene 

The rightful subjects of my hallow’d strain ? r 

44 Shall they presumptuous seize on Werter’s woe, 

44 And impious bid his sacred sorrows flow ? 
d See History ascend my ebon throne, 

** And rend the heart with accents not her own ! 
t€ See Sculpture tremblingly, the marble turn, 

“ Where Charlotte drooping weeps o’er Werter's urn l 
44 While Painting, skilful in pathetic lore, 

4 ‘ Colours the scene with pencil dipt in gore, 

4t And thro’ the tearful eye, with felon art, 

44 Seizes the soul, and rends th’ impassion’d heart. 

4 ( No longer shall these honours lead to fame, 

“ The Tragic Muse shall reassert her claim : 

“ Hence ye presuming, ye profane, begone— 

** Be Werter mine— his sorrows are my own l** 

She said indignant, and, at her award. 

Forth from her vot’ries sprung a youthful bard— 

With modest fear he hails the high command — 

She gives the strain and guides his trembling hand. 

The simple tale, thus sanction’d, claims the stage. 

And Werter now shall grace the Tragic page. 

Here numbers all their magic softness give. 

And action bids the story almost live ; 

Persuasive ardours all their force impart. 

With anguish fire, or melt with grief the heart ! 

O may the horrors of the crimson’d Muse 
Enforce the moral which this story shews ; 
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theck ruffian outrage in its wildest force. 

And curb th* impetuous passions in their course; 
Shew wily Loot assuming Pity’s tear. 

And dangerous Friendship softer aspects wear ; 

Shew the sad b'osom rent from rash-made vo>vs, 

The chaste, yet erring, wife sink ’midst her woes* . 
And seif-destruction stain the horrid close 1 
Such be th* impressions of our mpral strata ! 

Such ever dignify the Tragic reign I 
Whilst we with humble pow’rs tb’effect improve-** 
Tts yours to fiel — let it be ours to movet 


*’ TO A TOVNG LADY, 
CURLING AND POWDERING HER HAUL 
BY DR. LOWTH, LATE BISHOP OF LONDQK. 


N O longer seek the needless aid 

Of studious art, dear Ibvfcly tHald ! 

. . Vainly from side to side forbeaa 

To shift thy glass, and braid each straggling hair. 

As the gay flowers which Nature yields 
Spontaneous on the vernal fields, 

Delight the fancy more than those 
Which gardens trim arrange in equal rows; 

As the pure rill, whose mazy train. 

The prattling pebbles check in vain, 

Givea native pleasure while it leads 
' Its random waters winding through the meads? 

As birds,, the groves and streams among. 

In artless strains the vernal song. 

Warbling their wood-notes wild, repeat, 

And soothe the ear, irregularly sweet ; 

So simple dress and native grace 
Will best become thy lovely face ; * 

For naked Cupid still suspects 
tn artful ornaments conceal’d defects. 

Cease then, with idly cruel care 
To torture thus thy flowing hair ; 

O, cease with tasteless toil to shed 
A cloud of scented dust around tby bead. 

Not Berenice’s locks could boast 
A grace like thine among the host 
Of stars though radiant now they rise. 

And add new lustre to the spangled skies : 

NorVenu9, when her charms divine 
Improving in z form like thine. 

She gave her tresses unconfin’d 
To play about her neck, and wanton in the wind. 
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OK THE 

BE NEVOLENCE OF ENGLA ND . 

S TRANGER, wefcldst tbou Albion know, 
i Ask the Family of Woe; 

Ask die tribes who, swarming round. 

In her arms have succour found ! 

Or, if ' one of that sad band, 

Thme hast sought her native land, 

To the beartthou may'st refer 
For Bbitannia’s character 1 • 

If that heart has pow'r to feel. 

This glorious troth it will reveal : 

Re thou the humblest child e'er care will own. 

Or th* illustrious ruin of a throne, 

*Twas not thy rank ° r station — ’twas thy grief 
Spread her white arms to offer thee relief. 

Ye fragments of each plunder’d coast! 

Check the Muse if here she boast. 

No, ye sad band ! who 'midst your ruins smile. 

Ye own, for ye have felf, the Genius of our l£le ; 
Albion succours all who sigh. 

Such is her EqusUij. 


Bath . 


THE SONG OF CONSTANCY. 

TVT OW, Joan, we are aume4— and now let me say, 

I Y Tho* both are in youth, yet that youth will decay i 
In cur journey thro* life, my dear Joan, I suppose 
We shall oft meet a bramble, and sometimes a rose. 
When a cloud on this forehead shall darken my day. 

Thy sunshine of -sweetness must smile it away; 
jflLnd when the dull vapour shall dwell upon thine 4 
To chase it the’Iabour and triumph be mine. 

Let us wish not for wealth to devour and consumed 
For luxury’s but a short road to the fomb: 

Let us sigh not for grandeur, for trust me, my Josyi, 

The keenest of cares owes its birth to a throne. 

Thou shalt milk our mu cow, and if fortune pursue. 

In good time, with her blessing, my Joan may milk tw&; 
J will till our small field, whilst thy prattle and song 
Shall charm as I drive the bright ploughshare along. 
When finish'd the day, by the fire we’ll regale, 

And treat a good neighbour at eve with our ale ; 

For, Joan, who would wish for self only to live ? 

One blessing of life, my dear girl, is to give. 

E'en the red-breast and wren shall not seek vs in vain. 
Whilst thou hast a crumb, or thy Corin a grain ; • 

Not only their songs will they pour from the grove. 

But yield, by example, sweet lessons of loye. 

Tho' thy beauty must fade, yet thy youth I'll remember. 
That thy May was my own when thou shewest December ; 
And when Age to my bead shall hU winter impart. 

The summer of Love shall reside in my heart. 
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MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

NEW CONSTITUTION OF FRANCE. 

T HE Commission of Eleven have at length presented their report upon the 
New Constitution of France. To the Constitution of 1 79 J the New Con- 
stitution bears very little resemblance. 

It declares the form of Government to be Republican, one and indivisible ; and 
the sovereignty to reside in the whole body of the French people. The dec/a* 
ration of rights is similar to the former declaration, with the exception of the 
articles relative to the right of insurrection, and to the popular societies. Jfhe sp 
articles are suppressed. There is also a new article in favour of the liberty of 
the press, which in future is neither tp be suspended, nor limited, nor violated ip 
the slightest degree under any pretence whatever. , 

The legislative power is to be divided between two assemblies^ The one to be 
composed of 500 members under the.name of the Council of the Five Hundred ; 
the other of a$0 members under the appellation of the Council of the Ancients. 
The Council of Five Hundred is to initiate all laws; the Council of the An* 
cients is to sanction and ratify them. Half of the members of each assembly arp 
to go out every two years. To be eligible to the Council of the Five Hundred 
a man mast be a French citizen, have been resident in France for ten years pre- 
viously to his election, be thirty years of age, and be possessed of a certain porr 
lion* of landed property. To be eligible to the Council of Ancients a man must 
he either married or a widower, have been resident in France for fifteen year%. 
be forty years of age, and must have been in possession of a certain portion of 
landed property for one year previously to bis election.*- The legislative body is 
to have a guard of iaoo men. , 

The two Councils are to be elected directly bjr the Primary Assemblies. 
Every man bom and living in France, and 21 years of 4^ge, whose name is in- 
scribed in the register of his canton, and who pays i stipulate^ contribution to 
the state is a French citizen. Persons, however, born in France; and having' 
made one or more campaigns m the present war, are exempted from the above 
conditions. — Foreigners are not to be entitled to the rightslof French citizens un- 
til they have resided seven years' in France, and pay a direct contribution, of 
possess any landed property, or marry a French woman. 

The executive power is to be rested in the hands of a directory, composed of 
five members, and appointed by the legislative body from a list made out by thfc 
Council of the Ancient*. The directors are to remain hr power five year?; out 
is to go out by rotation every year ; each is-to be president in his turn for three 
months. Palaces and large salaries are to be assigned to them, aud they are to 
be attended in public by a guard of honour. The directors are not to be less than 
forty years of age ; and the members of the legislative body cannot be elected to 
the executive power till two years after the expiration of their legislative func- 
tions. 

These are the principal provisions of the new Constitution which is proposed 
to be given to Prance ; the prominent features of it are those of an aristocratic, 
lather than of a democratic- Republic. 

Boissy d* Angles Concluded this interesting report on the new French Consti- 
tution as follows : 

• << You will establish civil equality— equality with respect to the law. — You u ill 
iw attempt to establish absolute equality, which is a chimera. We ought to be go- 
verned by the best men, and you will find the best among those' who have an in- 
terest in maintaining the government, and in the execution of the laws— end 
tbeu are men of property. — Men without property would soon attack property, and 
establish fatal taxes, which they would neither feel nor have foreseen. That 
- Vou V. K 
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country, where men of property govern, is in a state of society— that fcountiy 
egaw> where those without property govern, is in a state of nature j” 

Head-Quartsrs ofibt Print* of Catd«*$ Amy, it Germany, July 17* 

* On the 14th of June the Prince of Conde, having received the news of the 
death of Louis XVII. dispatched a general officer immediately to Vernon, to 
receive orders from the new king. Monsieur, now Lotiis XVIII. 

On the 1 6th the'Frince of Conde celebrated, in thd middle' of his camp, a so- 
lemn service for the repose of the soul of the late Louis, after which, the army be- 
ing ranged in order or battle, the prince made the following proclamation f 

41 Gentlemen, scarce had the tdmbs of the unfortunate Louis XVI. his august 
consort, and his respectable sister, been Closed, when they have again beeft 
opened, to uhite to those illustrious victims the most interesting object of our 
love, otir hope, arid our esteem. The young descendant of so many kings, 
'Whose birth alone could secure the happiness of hjs subjects, foaemueft fis the 
blood of Henry IV. and of Maria Theresa flowed in his veins, has just sunk un- 
der the weight of his fetters, and of a miserable existence. It is notthe first time 
*that I have called to your recollection this principle, that the king never dies in 
Frapce. 

#c Let lis therefore swear to this august prince, now become omr king, that 
we will shed our last drop of blood, in proof of that unbounded fidelity, that en- 
tire devotion, that unalterable attachment, which we bwe to him, and with 
Which oidr souls are penetrated. Our Wishes are about to be manifested by that 
cry which comes from the heart, and which profound sense of duty has rendered 
ho natural to all go6d Frenchmen — a cry which Was always the presage Snd the 
Tesult of your successes, and which the regicides have never heard without stu- 
yor and remorse.” 

u After having ihvoked the God of Mercy in behalf of the king whomwe have 
lost, let us in treat die God of Battel <b prolong the life of the king how given to 
us, to secure the crown of France upon nis head* by victories, if hecessaiy, ahd 
ntili more, if possible, by the repentance of his subjects, 1 and by the happy union 
of clemency and justice.— Gentlemen, £ouu the XV I L is dead, long Iht taw tbs 

xvm 

’ Mr. Crawford, the envoy from the King of EhgTand, Assisted at this cere- j 
tooity, .uriited in the exclamation of Ubt Louis Ibt XVI I L and threw his hat up 
Into the air. He brohgftf mortey fbf the army, and the most satisfactory as- 
surances frohn the king his itiastef. " 

The conclusion of the diet of Ratisbon, on 'the question of peace, is to the 
following effect:—" That his Imperial t Majesty be desired to make iimtiedi ate 
•propositions foe peace .to the French nation ; and that the King cjfFrussja be re- 
quested to employ those good offices he has so often promised,' for the purpose 
of hastening 4he salutary object so much desired by the emgir e, 

1 HOME EWft. 

Mxtract of a Utter from Dufifritt, Jute it 

♦ 44 As there hive been different reports of the mutiny which took place here on 
Thursday eveningthe nth inst. among the soldiers of the 1st fencible regiment, 
-we have it in our power, from authority, to give . a true state that transaction. 

" One of the men having been confined for impropriety in the field when under 
arms, several of his comrades resolved to release him ; for which purpose they 
assembled round, and endeavoured to foree the guard-room; but they were re- 
pelled by the adjutant and officer on guard, who made the ringleader a prisoner. 
The commanding officer immediately ordered a garrison court-martial, consist* 
ing of his own corps and the Ulster Light Dragoons. When the prisoners were 
demanded back from the court to the guard-room, their escort was attacked bp 
50 or 60 of the soldiers, with fixed bayonets. The escort, consisting of a cor- 
poral and six men charged them in rettfTn> and would not have parted with their 
.prisoners, hut at the intercession of the aerjeant-major, who thought resistance 
against such numbers was in vain. * The mutineers then set up a shout, end a 
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fart of them ran away with the prisoners. The lieutenant -colonel and major, 
on hearing the noise, ran down to the street ; and the former seeing the way 
die prisoners bad gone, followed end retook them. They submissively agreed 
to go with him to confinement ; but when he had reached the middle of the street, 
he wae surrounded by a great number, who charged him with fixed bayonets in 
every direction. The mqjor did his utmost. to bear down their bayonets on the 
led, and Capt. John Grant jun. was near him on the right, equally active. The 
mutineers, like cowards, were encouraging one another to push on, and had 
enclosed the three officers in a narrow compass, when one of the most violent 
approaching the lieutenant-colonel's breast, and threatening to run him through, 
he was under the necessity of pulling out a pistol, and presenting it at his head. 
The fellow immediately stooped, and the whole fell back, as if they had received 
the word of command. 

** Many of the officers had by this time joined, and orderwas soon restored, 
They were paraded at the Dock, the mutiny articles read, and a forcible speech 
made to them by foe lieutenant-colonel. They were then ordered, as a mark of 
returning duty and allegiance, to face to the right and march under the colours, 
which was instantly complied with. The ranks were then opened, and six of the 
ringleaders picked out, sent to the guard tinder an escort, and the affair reported 
to the commander in chief. The regiment has since received a route to march 
to be encamped on the east coast.'* 

July n f A filer, of the name of Lewis, went to the King’s Arms public -house 
and galled for some beer ; the man of the house observing him to be in liquor re- 
fused it to him* 4 00 . which a quarrel ensued, and Lewis was turned out; • he soon 
collected a mob, on Whom he imposed a tale of his companion having been 
crimped in tkehpuse, and then confined jn the ceilar, and that he with difficulty* 
escaped. The people, indignant, forgot that respect to the 1»W* of their country 
Which should at all times govern their conduct, and giving way to the impulse of 
the moment* bxqlke.open the door and destroyed every article of furniture that 
the bouse contained ; when thus employed for about two hours the military ap- 
peared, and they dispersed. Lewis was,- however, taken into custody, and after 
an examination at B«w-street, committed to Newgate, to t&k$ his trial for th# 
offence. 

jj. The mob again assembled at Charing Cross, and on being driven from thence 
and Downjng-street, where it is stated they broke some of Mr. Pitt’s windows, 
they proceeded to St. George's Fields, where they gutted a recruiting house near 
the Obelisk, and likewise destroyed by fire the furniture belonging to one Ed- ‘ 
wards, a butcher. The horse guards, the City and Borough Associations, and 
Lambeth Volunteers, at length arrived, headed by a magistrate, who read the' 
Riot Act, but with no effect, when the horse guafds galloped in among the* 
crowd, trampled doWn rrfohy, and severely wounded others. The military re- 
gained under arms all night 

A very large mob again assemble^ abput the Royal George recruiting-house,’ 
in St George’s Fields, on Tuesday evening, and took from the house that part of 
the furniture which they had not destroyed on the preceding evening, and burnt it' 
in the road; the titijfiy a^rivaf of three companies of the foot guards, a detach-' 
iftent of the life guards, and aVmany of the Surrey fcncibles, prevented any far- 
ther mischief;, one man had his hand cut off by a lilt guards-m%n who was se-t 
verely Wotmded by a brick which was thrown at him *, and we are informed that 
* pistol was diseba^ed at the soldiers. 

TRIAL OF MISS BRODERICK, 

17 . CaVpe 6 n at Chelmsford the trial of Miss Aim Broderick, for the murrfe^ 
of the late Counsellor Erringtoh, It appeared, by the opening counsel for th£ 
crown, that she had lived with Mr. Errington for twelve years. The defence set 
up wasjfie insanity of the prisoner, and which Was very nearly proved by a vari- * 
etv of witnesses. The unhappy wo mah was accordingly acquitted, to the ap- 
. fapnt satisfaction of a v?ry crowded court, Shq was howeve^ detailed in $u4-'' 
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tody in order to be token care of as a lunatic, under the statute ef ttu x 7U1 of 
George the Second. 

The above trial commenced a little after six o'clock in the morning, and lasted 
for several hours. Miss Broderick was conveyed from the gaol to the court In » 
chaise, and when put to the bar, was attended by three females and her apothe- 
cary ; she was dressed in mourning, without powder ; and after the first pertur- 
bations were over, occasioned by the concourse of surrounding spec tatora, she 
tat down on a chair prepared for her, and was tolerably composed, except at 
intervals, when she discovered violent agitations, as her mind became affected by 
various objects and circumstances. When, the indictment was reading she paid 
a marked attention to, it ; and on the words, “ that on the right breast. of the 
said G. Errington she did wilfully and feloniously infiictone mortal wound, Sec-** 
she exclaimed, “ Oh, my Great God !’* and burst into a torrent of tears* 

. Mr. G arrow and Mr. Const were counsel for the prosecution. The first 
opened the case,. and the latter examined the witnesses for the crown. 

George Bailey, the first witness, servant to the deceased, proved Miss Brede- 
Tick's coming to his master's house— he saw Mrs. Errington and the prisoner 
meet at the parlour door. — Miss B. asked Mrs. ,E. if Mr. E. was to be spoken 
With ; she answered, “ Yes, Ma'am, pray walk up stairs."— His mistress went 
VP first.— Wi thin. the spare of a minute he heard the report of a pistol ; be first 
called tp some workmen, then ran up stairs, and on entering the drawing-room 
beheld fiis master all oyer blood, and leaning with his left hand on his right 
breast. Mr. Errington said, “ Oh God, I am shot ! I am murdered r* On 
Mrs. E. ordering Miss Broderick to be taken hold of, she threw a pistol out of 
her left hand on the carpet, and laughed, crying out, u Here, take me ! hang 
me, and do what -you wiii with me; I don’t care now !*• 

When the constable took her in custody and handcuffed her, she desired to 
be permitted to put her hand in her pocket in order to give him something: he 
•aid, “room* other time." On being asked if she had another pistol, she replied 
the had, and in a low tone of voice said, *< This I intend for myself/' John 
Tbomlinsoh proved to the same effect as the last witness. 

Mr. Children (not Childers, as stated in the newspapers), aurgeon of Grays, 
gave an account of the wound— said he went into Another rOom in Which Miss 
Broderick was detained, and questioned her as to the position she was in when 
* she shot Mr. E. site replied, -** I was standing up, -and Mr. E. was sitting down. 

1 believe I held thp pistol in my left hand, but- i was so much agitated that f 
cannot perfectly recollect." The position, Mr, Children said, thus stated, 
corresponded wify'Uie nature of the wound. ' 

• Mr. Miller, another surgeon, was called; be confirmed the statement of Mr. 
Children. , and that the wound had been the occasion of Mr'.E.'s death. Griggs; 
a constable, confirmed the evidence of the first witness. 

. The principal witnesses for the prosecution being examined, those for the pri- 
soner were called, The first was W illiam Bush, who lived at the Bull in White* 
chapel. His master, ordered him to put a horse in a whiskey, and drive the lady 
('Miss B.) after the Southend coach. In doing this, he observed and related 
to the court the behaviour of Miss B. which was so incoherent, wild, and extra* 1 
v.agant, that he deemed her insane ; when be drove slow she complained of his 
going too fast, and when fast, too slow. In short, he told bis master on his 
return, he was glad he had got rid of bis crazy passenger. 

Mr. Buttog, the magistrate, produced a letter delivered to him by Mias Bro- 
derick. 

Ab. Morris married a sister of Miss Broderick. He stated the whole family 
to be at times deranged and insane. 1 

Ann Minns, a charwoman, who Jived with Miss Broderick at Kenniugtoii, 
Elizabeth Honeyball, a servant girl, Mary Si mpson, and Griffin, t baker at 
jCennington, all proved a strange wildness of conduct and inaapityin the pri- 
soner; They related several instances, one of which wus, her repeatedly going 
upon the public road near Kennington, and marching backwards and forwards 
with her Is folded like a soldier. Most people used to laugh at hfr as they 
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ftu#, «s£ ph£*4 tar, «4 Mk«4 ‘' what wm the matter with tet 

lady/* 

~ The Judge (Chief Baron Macdonald) summed up the evidence, and concha 
fled by observing, that an the whole, if the Jury thought the latent seeds of 
derangement, after a convulsive struggle of six 'months, had been' called faith 
on this horrible occasion, so as to overwhelm fhe senses of the unhappy pii* 
saner, they were bound in conscience to acquit hex If, on the Other band* 
they believed it was ohly the preparatory pangs of a mind intent on gratifying 
its- revenge «by the death of its object, they must find her guilty ; hut they 
scarcely need be told, that should a doubt remain on their minds, common cha« 
yit f required that the balance should turn in the prisoner’s favour* 

The Jury consulted about two minutes, and then gave their verdict as already 
stated, not gmhy. 

When the verdict waa delivered, she was lifted from her seat, and frith the 
post becoming demeanour curtsied to the Court and Jury. 

The Chief Baron ordered her to be taken care of for the present, until tarn 
arrangement could be forped for her security. 

tVRTHE* FAXTtCTTtAXS. 

Miss Broderick remains in gaol, much in the same state, not seeming to havo 
derived any great succour from her recent acquittal : she wears the miniature 
picture of Mr. Errington at her breast, on whieh she often gases with the ten* 
derest affection. His. family have returned her picture (which they found) by 
the same painter ; at which she expressed much surprise and concern they 
have, however, behaved towards her, under her perilous situation, with the most 
feudable humanity. During her trial, she jumped up with a view of refitting the 
insinuation that she went down with an intent to shoot Mr. Errington ; but hep 
tears forbade her utterance. — She has since said, “ that she had only wished to 
state .that she had engaged a bed at the Dog and Partridge, at Stifford, and pre* 
vailed upon the landlady's daughter to sleep with her that night, after her return 
from* Mr. Errtngton < s»”—<lhe was exceedingly averse to the proposal of her 
friends to plead her lunaoy in palliation of her crime, and requested the chaplain 
ef the prison to prevent their making any defence for her at alt. 

This unfortunate female, though rather short in suture, has an interesting 
countenance, and is elegant and engaging in her manners ; she is very fair, has 
fight blue eyes, with brown hair of the lightest colour: she if somewhat more' 
than thirty years of age. 

' The Judges, on leaving the town, directed that Miss B. should be examined 
beforq two raagiatrau*, that she might be safely removed, under their order, to 
the place of her settlespnt, with a particular recommendation annexed thereto* 
that she might be taken ail possible cate oL 

Thefotlowing cfiturn stance happened a few days since at an Inn near York; 
a person genteefy dressed and well mounted put up at this inn, where hq dined, 
bnd after finishing an excellent repast, went into the yard, ordered fait horse/ 
and indie away. The innkeeper, finding he had not paid his reckoning, immediately* 
took a horse, rode after and overtook him j •• I believe, Sir, you forgot to pay 
your reckoning 1” “ Oh, dean I believe I did,'* replied the other, and putting 
nis'hancftohis pocket, as if tot money, instantly pulled out a pistol, which 
he clapt to the landlord's ferpist, swearing he would shoot him, if ha did not 
histafftiy deliver his money. 'The astonished landlord delivered his money to the 
amount of tbout cl. and rode back, not a little chagrined at tbq issue of hid 
pursuit. ^ «>•»*■••* 

. TWO f ISOULAR CHAXACTCaX 

Lately died, in a lodging-house near Gloucester, John Dunn, well known by 
the name of thtOUIri*¥ LintkMtn. He had frequented that city upwards of 
bighteen years. His appearance was wretched in the extreme, and his garments 
worse- than those worn by a common beggar, which character he frequently as* 
fumed ; and by this means he procured the greatest part of the necessaries* of life* 
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mi hfrrty# piefcrtred ttesfe fences to lodge in where beggars retorted. Iff wm 
never teen with more than a piece, or a piece and a half of linen in a wretched 
writer or Bd&t&ovht scrota Ms shoulder, with which he called at every door,' and 
IhtdVy tmveHed a circuit of if or to mHet at a time. HI# custom was to go to 
Ireland six or fight timet ftr the year, where it appears, by receipts found about 
him* tbit hit trade wm so large, that he paid above 15 01. per annum for bleach r 
tag only. Finding hit dissolution rapidly approaching, he sent for a tradesman, 
at whose house he had frequently received donations, to him he disclosed Ms 
mind, and toNHiim, that he was possessed of a great deal of cash, as well as se- 
veral picks of linen, in which )}fs money was concealed, in a warehouse onthe 
mmy 9 in Gloucester, as wefl as ip some goods that were in the city of Chester.' 
€fcf opening die packs at the former place, in the presence of the gentleman, who 
was accompanied by a clergyman and several others, a considerable quantity of 
gold shtd timer was found, very, curiously tied up in r^fs and old stockings, in 
small parcels, in a variety of covers ; the whole is intended to he distributed 


Some days ago died a man, of the name of Wood, a pastrycook, or 'rather 
pyeman, in Bowlane. He h$$ amassed between $0 and 6o,oool. by labour and 
nenyripusness, living In a garret, and performing the meanest offices of life. It 
wafchfo custom to eat abroad, in order to save at home ; hut this custom was fa. 
M to him, for he gorged s a much at a neighbour's, as to stop qfl the ftinctiqns of 
ftature, andhfe was actually suffocated with a good meat Two nieces, now iq 
dervices o/alf work, will share his fortune ; and it js a pity through the want of 4 
Will, that# natural $oa f before the ipast, sbtulZ net have a finger in the pye. 

. Electric itt* Mr- M'Neal, in the vicinity of Bray, amusing himself with 
Some electgc experiments on Dr. Franklin's principles, by flying a kite near a 
founder-cloud, suspended by a cord entwisted with brass wire, received a shock 
ff actual lightning, which struck him to the earth senseless ; through which 
means he fortunately let go foe toon-electric ribband* by which he held the con* 
quetingford pfthekite, andfous providentially saved his life, though he was se- 
verely hurt. The buttons on the left sleeve of his coat, which fortunately were 
foe only metallic substance about him, instantaneously melted; his coat, along 
foe sleeve,- singed in a zigzag or rather spiral direction on the outside to his 
tjhoulder, ahfl bis arm, under the coat, iq fop mm direction, was livid and 
benumbed* fora considerable time. ’ , . 

Ikgiatituue.— J ohn Aylatt Stow* Esq. who died lately, left in Ms wifi the 
fonowftig item : 

** I direct miy executors to Idy out the sum of five guineas iri the purchase of a 
picture bf the viper biting the benevolent hand of the person who saved him from 
perishing in the snow, if the same can be purchased for that money ; and that 
foey do prctsqpt it to ........ in order that he may contemplate upon the 

^ same, aqd be able to form a just comparison, which is best and most profitable,' 
if grateful reward of past friendship and almost parental regard, or ingratitude 
’and insolence. This I g(ye him in lieq of $oqol> which I had by. a former wiU. 
(now revoked and burnt) giyen him,'* . 

• The fiarimount estates in England and Wales, at this time, are as follow: 

per annum. p£r annum. 

Z)uke of Bedford - .77,000 Earl Stamford - * 29,000 

E uke of Northumberland 72,000 puke of Portland - - 

iikd'of Defohshir# j ' *56,060 Marquis of Lansdowne • 27,0001 

Duke of Marlborough 55,000 -Marquis of Bath - - 25,000. 

Duke of Norfolk - 0 • 54,000 ‘Lord Petre * • 35,000 

Earl of Lonsdale - - 48,000 Sir James THney Long *4,000 

Earl of Buckinghamshire 45,000' Mr. Coke, Norfolk ^ 25,006 

Earl Grosvenor - 44,000 Lord Hare wood * - 22,000 

Ear! pf Uxbridge - - 41,000 Mr. Myddleton 4 30,0c# 

£*r W.W. Wynne - ^$,ooq 
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PROMOTIONS. 

T HE Rev. Mr. Hume, to the Pretend of Yatesbury, in Salisbury Cathedra!, 
vacant by the death of the Rev. Dr. Barrington ; patron, Bwhop «f Sali*« 
bury. The Rev. Robert Miiwardf to the vicarage of B rex ted, near Dimmow* 
Essex. Cambridge Cmmnet m nt ^y, July 7, the fallowing Gentlemen vert 
created Doctors in Divinity: Dr. Maurice Johnson, a prebendary, of Lincoln § 
Dr. Charles Brodrick, bishop, of Clonfart; Dr. John Cleaver, rector of Nog 
Mutton, and Dr. William Douglas* master of Bme't-cpHegc— fcy mandate) 
Dr. William Bailey, subdean of Lincoln and pwbendary of St. Paul's* Dr. If. 
Hunter of Queen's college; and Dr. Tboma* Parkuwoo, F. it S. rector of Keg* 
worth, Leicestershire, and archdeacon of Huntingdon. Mr. Druce, Attorney* 
of Londoo-street, anointed Under Sheriff to Job n Liptrap, Esq. one of the 
Sheriffs elect ; and Mr. Heytin, Attorney, of Merchant Taylors Hall, Under 
Sheriff to Richard Glode, Esq. the other Sheriff, elect. Thomas Elder, Esq. of 
Forneth, appointed Postmaster-General of Scotland, in the room of Robert Oli* 
pbant, Esq. of Rossie, deceased* 


MARRIAGES. 

DRUMMOND Henry Martin, Esq. of Lincoln** Inn, to Mis* Edmunds, 
eldest daughter of Francis Edmunds, Esq. of Worsbrough, Yorkshire. Lieut 
CoL Campbell, of his Majesty’s 86th regiment,' to Miss Jane Meux WorCTey, 
youngest daughter and coheiress of the late Edward Worsley, Esq. of Gatcomb* 
bouse, in the Isle of Wight John Dalrymple, Esq. of the yd guards, to Miss 
Johnson, eldest daughter of the Rev. R. A. Johnson, of Kenilworth, War- 
wiokahire. Sir John Wrottesler, Bart of Wrottesley, in Staffordshire, to 
Lady Caroline Bennett, eldest daughter of the Earl of Tankerville. Lord 
Charles Fitzroy, second son to his Grace the puke of Grafton, to Miss Mundr, 
eldest daughter of Edward Miller Mundy, Esq. t>f Shipley, in Derbyshire. ~ 


DEATHS. 

AT Hammersmith, la the 63d pear of his age. Sir Robert Murray Keith, ft. B. 
Colonel of the 10th Reg. of Foot, and formerly Ambassador Extraordinary to the 
Court of Vienna. Henry Drummond, Esq. banker, at Charing Cross. A 
Bromsgrove, in Worcestershire, aged 63, the Rev. William Sheffield, D- D. 
Provost of Worcester college, and Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum in the 
University of Oxford, Jonathan Faulknor, Esq. of Havant Park, Hampshire, 
an Admiral of die Blqe in his Majesty’s Navy. At her house in Grosvenor- 
street, the Right Hon. the Countess Dowager of Radnor. Mr. James Craig* 
architect, in Edinburgh, nephew of James Thomson, author of the Seasons. At 
•Gibraltar, William Adair, Esq. late Surgeon-General of the garrison thef£ 
Sir Philip Musgrave, Bart in the S4U1 year of his age. Sir William Mlddfetoq, 
Bart. Member of Parliament for the county of Northumberland. At his seat at 
Park. place, Oxfordshire, die Right Hon. Field-marshal H. H. Seymour Conway. 
At Rochester, in the 70th year of his age, Thomas Nightingale, Esq. formerly 
for many years collector of the customs in that city, collector to the Trinity- 
House, and brother to John Nightingale, Esq. banker, of Lombard street In 
the Hits, year of his age, Mr* James Fletcher, senior, formerly an eminent 
bookseller in Oxford, but who had retired from business some years. Suddenly, 
at Thruxton, trear Andover, the Rev. John Harrington, D. D. Rector of that 
place, and of Chalbury, Dorset, Prebendary of Salisbury, Ac. Sir Francis 
Wood, Bart. Dr. John Lorimer, Physician to the. British Army in the Ame- 
rican war in Florida, and examining surgeon to the East India Company. At 
Herrenhatuen, the celebrated Hanoverian botanist Erhard t, a pupil of Linnaeus. 
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/TWEMXf 5methurst,of BaTfbrd, Lancashire, brewers. 1 

James Irtrih , of Middle .Temple, London , Mori ey-fcri verier. George W ilson 
atM Robert’ B*chariari; bf Lambeth* Hill, otherwise Lambert Hill, London, 
fine metthbOts. J0tm Oldham, - of Manchester, grocer. Simon Bates, of 
ItaftMHJrow, ' OM-etreet, Middlesex, watchmaker. Peter Bentley, of Pan J 
brat-lane* BabkitfShdry , i- London, mason. John Jardfne, of Mary Port, in 
CttMbenand, -dexter; Jobtt Weaver, of North Curry, in Sonierdetshire, dealer. 
Matthew Hawkins, of Manchester, upholsterer. Thomas Chantry, of the parish 
of Badrwfclt, iff ffomersetshire, architect and builder. James Hiseocks, of 
Frame ffelwued, in Somersetshire, clothier. William Peirce, of Chiswick; 
it! Middlesex, carpenter. Joseph White the elder;' of Staines, Middlesex} 
innholder. Bam. Felton, of Giirson -street, London, scrivener. Henry Web- 
ster, of Fleet stmet, London, stationer. John Swire; of Halifax, merchant. 
Edward AngeHyOt Shsb^aaei cdbmetwnaker. Walter Ewer; Little Love-lane, 
Aldermanbury, merchant. John Gould Read, of Trowbridge, in Wilts, clothied. 
Robert Parker, of Milithorp. in Wes tmorla nd, cotton-manufacturer. Joshua 
Brittan, of Spalding, in Lincolnshire, IriMbeper. Georgfe Turner, of Salford* 
in Lancashire, beer-brewer. Edward Prockte/, of Sheffield-street; Clare Mar- 
ket, taliow^ohaad^ir. .. JolpaPettlej , of Lavenham, to SudoHc; innholder, lamer 
Parr, of Manchester, innkeeper * Thomas Lovett, of Rath, statuary. Thomas 
jCeurt, of Oxford, Bargemastef. . James Taylor, of Cheapside, hardwpreman. 
Thomas Smith, of Park-street, Grosvenor-square, Taylor. John Cole, of 
Bridgewater* -Souieraeuljire, shopkeeper. Joseph Purvass, of High-street* 
Mary -lt-Bonne, , stable -Keeper., ' George Gilham* of Charing Cross, victualler* 
Jamas Poster qf Newington Causeway, Surrey, hosier. Edward King, of 
Gower's Walk* .Cbu^-laq& Whjtochape I, horsedealer. Joseph Hopkins of 
Sodbwy, Gloucestershire, dealer. Hector Applebury Cooksey, of Presteign, 
'Radnorshire, apothecary. Stephen, Wilson, of Wood-street, Cheapside, siJW- 
man. John Deariove*the younge>, of' Harrowgate, Yorkshire, cotton-manufac* 
turer. Thomas Robinson, of Charlotte-street, Portland-place, Middlesex, vic- 
tualler. John Seamen, of Iron Gate, St, Catherine's, Middlesex, victualler* 
James Arthur M?DpnneU, of Qsborn-sfreet, St.. George, Middlesex, money- 
scrivener/ HenryB liter of Lothbury, merchant. William Wigley, of Oxfordr 
street, hosier. Thomas Towlers, of Marlborough, Ybrkshire, cornfactor. 
Richard Smith, of Whitchurch, Salop, money-scrivener. David Morgan, t>f 
jLanvibjlpgel Geneur Glyn; Cardiganshire, dealer. Thomas Tibbs, of Chitten, 
WiMufe« wine-merchant. John Devey, of Wolverhampton, upholder. Joseph 
*SinSpson the younger, of Birmingham, and Henry Hatton, of Westbromwich, 
Staffordshire, coal-merchants. * Henry Poole, of Wjsbeach, Cambridgeshire, 
Ironmonger. John Griffin, of Fareham, Hants, draper. Joseph Burr of Derhy- 
elreet. May-fair, horse-dealer. Wm. Davies, of Liverpool, slater. Francis 
West ®f' Godmanchester, Huntingdonshire, horse-dealer, John Phillips, of 
Xenchester, Herefordshire, grazier. Matthias Deane, of Reading, Berks, 
'money-scrivener. John. Rray, of Jamaica Row, Bermondsey, Surrey, lighter- 
man. John Mawe, of Bishop Hatfield, Herts, innholder.. Joseph Cawthra, of 
Yeadon, in Guiseley, Yorkshire,, merchant. Benjamin Skelton, of Greenwich, 
Kent, shopkeeper. Wrti. Samuel oF High Holborn, coach-master. John 
Vaughan of Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, sadter. John Maurice, of Oxford -street, 
linen-draper. Francis Joseph Macke, of Thayrc-street, Manchester-square, up- 
bolsterer. Fiancis Gilding, of Aldersgate-street, . cabinet-maker. Walter 
.Webster, of Smithfield, hay and straw" salesman. James Read of Rochester, 
Kent, money-scrivener. William Dibb the ydunger, pf Otley, Yorkshire, dealer. 
Simeon Pope, of Hampstead, in Middlesex, stock broker. William Franci?, 
of Fenchurch-streef. London, slopseiler. Margaret James and Matthew Smith* 
of Great Ryder-street, St. ' James, Westminster/ bricklayer. • 
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MEMOIRS OF 

EDWARD JERNINGHAM , ESQ. 

T HERE cannot be a more agreeable recompence to requite 
the task of the biographer than the consciousness that .while 
he is attempting to do justice to genius, he is at the same time ren- 
dering a due tribute to moral worth. This testimony, we may ven- 
ture to affirm, has seldom been more justly apportioned than on the 
subject of our present attention. Who has long possessed a consi- 
derable rank in the literary world, and whose private character has 
been as much esteemed by a large and noble circle of friends as hk 
ingenious labours have been admired by the public in geneial. 

Edward Jerningham, Esq. is a descendant from a very old and 
respectable family in the county of Norfolk, and is the younger 
brother of Sir William Jerningham, the worthy baronet who is now 
the head of that family. The seat of Sir William is Cossey Hall, 
neaf Norwich. This place was given to Sir Henry Jerningham by 
Queen Mary, on account of his very active and persevering sei* 
vices in smoothing her ascent to the throne. 

After a short residence in the English college at Douay Mr. Jer- 
ningham completed his studies at Paris, wheie he amply qualified 
himself in every classical attainment and ornamental accomplishment 
suited to his abilities and rank in life, under the tuition and care of 
the Rev. Dr. Howard, president of the English seminary in that me- 
tropolis. The library belonging to that house consisted chiefly of 
the books that were formerly in the possession of James the Second, 
the unfortunate monarch of this country. Dr. Englefield, who had 
been chaplain to the royal fugitive, presented the library to the 
seminary before mentioned. It was in these humble remains of the 
exiled monarch that our author commenced his acquaintance with the 
British Muse, after having possessed himself of the treasures of Greek 
and Roman literature. The works of Spenser and of Dryden, we 
understand, were his early favourites ; from the former he imbibed 
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that air of romance so suited to the poetical character, and by those 
of the latter he learned to correct enthusiasm, and regulate allegory 
by the lights of common sense, and the manners of human life. 

The fate of the travelling library that belonged to the royal wan- 
derer, suggested to Mr. Jerningham the subject of his first poetical 
effusion, which was received with such success as to induce him to 
enlist himself under the banners of the Muses. 

Soon after fee establishment of the institution for affording 
protection to unhappy females tempted from the paths of chastity, 
but who feel the sorrows of penitence, and are anxious to return to 
the precincts of virtue, our author published a very interesting and 
a very beautiful little poem, entitled The Magdalens, which was 
highly admired by all persons of taste and feeling, and which, accord- 
ing to the testimony of the venerable Jonas Hanway, one of the first 
and most zealous supporters of the plan * was of very great advantage 
to the institution, in giving a spur to the benevolence of the public. 

When eur author returned to England about the year 1762, Mr. 
Gray's celebrated Elegy in a Country Cburcb-yard attracted his notice, 
atid drew from him a very pathetic and elegant parody, which he en- 
titled, The Nunnery. 

- We shall not, however, employ ourselves in the needless task of 
tracing our author through the regular progress of his graceful and 
tender Muse, as his productions are universally known. AH his 
works in succession were admired by the public, and that admiration 
was sanctioned by the approbation of the best cotemporary critics. 
«Hia works altogether consist of three volumes, the last of which lately 
appeared, and, far from evincing any decline of his powers, 
bheW a bolder imagination, and, on the whole, certainly comprehends 
the best of his compositions. 

In this last volume the poeriis of Enthusiasm and the Shakspeare 
.Gallery stand pre-eminent in excellence. Our readers will doubtless 
be gratified in knowing what Mr. Burke says of the latter,’ as the ad- 
juration of such a man must be valuable indeed. Adverting to the 
poem of The Shakspeare Gallery in a private letter which we have 
•had the pleasure 'of perusing, the British Cicero says of our author, 

I have not for a long time seen any thing so well finished. He has 
:caught new by approaching in his perihelion so near to the sun of 
01 nr poetical system.” The preceding passage, which is exactly in the 
•fine figurative style of Mr. Burke, is a beautiful compliment to the 
great British poet, and a veiy flattering tribute to the merit of our 
author. . 

Having particularised the poem of Enthusiasm, we shall give the 
words of Dr. Parr, whose learning and judgment need no acknow- 
ledgment in this place, on the subject : “ The general plan of the 
work is well formed. The imagery is striking without glare ; the 
texture of the whole style is easy without feebleness. Almost all the 
fines flow melodiously. Many of the expressions are wrought up 
|q an exquisite pitch of elegance, and the debate for and against the 
claims of the Enthusiast is conducted at once with the perspicuity of 
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argument and the animation of poetry.’* * The spirited and vigorous 
mind which this character of the work displays, shews how able Dr. 
Parr is to decide on the subject; nor is his candour less to be 
admired for bearing this liberal testimony in favour of a cotemporary 
writer. 

We shall insert one more quotation in favour of our author, be- 
cause it at once does homage to his genius, and manifests (he esti- 
mation in which his private character is held. The following is a pas- 
sage in a letter from the late Lord Harcourt to opr author, which 
we have seen. The letter is dated, Dublin Castle, 1773. “ I*™ 
greatly obliged to you for a late instance of your regard and atten- 
tion, and for the hopes you allow me to entertain of receiving a copy 
of your last performance. I take a real pleasure in reading vour 
works, which have e.ery merit to recommend them ; and if I am 
more than ordinarily fond of them, it proceeds from the very sincere 
esteem which I have for the author. 1 shall never forget what 
Her Majesty* so justly observed of your works, “ that she was sure 
the author was a man of worth and merit.’* 1 was struck with the 
justice and propriety of the observation.” 

Since the publication of his poems, Mr. Jemingham has been 
tempted to venture into the dramatic regions. His tragedy of The 
Siege of Berwick , is written with great forcd ef language and poetical 
spirit. The characters are well drawn, and the tkbie is conducted 
with critical skill. His other dramatic work is a comedy, entitled 
Tbe Welch Heiress, which exhibits a much greater portion of hu- 
mour than could be expected from a Muse so plaintive and so ele- 
gant as that which inspired the Usual productions of our author. 
This comedy ialso presents an admirable portrait of the manners of 
higher life, in the circles of which the author has indeed been so 
much confined, that it is no wonder his comedy did not hit the 
taste of the million, from whom, after the first representation, his 
diffidence prompted him to withdraw it 

Several of Mr Jerningham’s compositions have exercised the ta- 
lents of the Musician, and others have given scope to the genius of the 
Painter, of the skill of the latter a good specimen may be found in 
Macklin's Gallery. 

It has been the peculiar fortune of.our author to possess the friend- 
ship of most of the first people in this country as to talents and rank, 
and, though moving amidst the dissipation of fashionable fife, he 
has preserved a simplicity in his manners that could hardly be sup- 

£ osed the growth pf the present period. What was said of Gay may 
5 properly applied to him : 

“ Of manners gentle and affections mild.** 

And to him may be also applied the beautiful lines in which Popfe 
celebrates his own filial tenderness ; for Mr Jerningham, like his greet 


* After this favourable opinion of our author, it must give pleasure to the illus- 
trious character who expressed it to hear that Mr. Jerningham is a frequent vi- 
sitor to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, with whom he haa several 

times been invited to reside in the pavillion at Brighton. 
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poetical predecessor, resided with his mother till she died at a very 
advanced time of life. We cannot deny ourselves the pleasure' of 
transcribing lines so admirable and so well suited to the occasion : 

Oh! friend! may eadh domestic blif* be thine! 

“ Be no unpleafmg melancholy mine ; 

“ Me let the tepder office long engage 
“ To tock the cradle of repofmg age, . 

“ With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath, 

“ Make langour fmile, and fmooth the bed of death, 

** Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 

“• And keep a while one parent from the sky. 1 * 

Our author was originally of the Roman Catholic persuasion, 
but has conformed to the doctrines of our Church. That no motive 
of interest or ambition however operated in producing this change 
in his opinions is evident, for though recommended by his ta- 
lents to the first connections through life, he has never availed him- 
self of these connections, but, contented with a competency, his 
course has been principally marked by 

“ Calm contemplation and poetic eafe.** 

The plaintive enthusiasm and reflective tenderness which distin- 
guish the poetry of Mr. Jerningham cannot be better characterized 
than by the following passage from Thomson, with which we shall 
conclude this article : 

“He comes 1 he comes ! in ev’ry breeze the Pow'a 
“ Of Philosophic Melancholy comes ! 

“ His near approach the sudden -starting tear, 

“ The glowing cheek, the mild dejected air, 

“The soften'd feature, and the beating heart, 

“ Pierc'd deep with many a virtuous pang, declare; 

“ O’er all the soul his sacred influence breathes 1 
“ Inflames imagination ; thro’ the breast 
11 Infuses sweetest tenderness j and far 
“ Beyond dim earth exalts the swelling thought.** 

ON THE PRESENT STATE OF 

FREEMASONRY. 

4>iXortjff icoTiif. Pythagoras. 

I HEAR frequent exultations on the increase ofthe Craft, the flou- 
rishing state of Lodges by the acquisition of members, and the 
brilliant appearance which they exhibit in their processions, furniture, 
and operations. All this must give pleasure, undoubtedly, to every 
true lover of an institution founded on the best of principles and cal- 
culated for the best of ends, the comfort of man in this state by the 
enlargement of his powers and the exercise of his virtues, and the 
preparing him for a state of supreme felicity. . 

Hut amid all this pleasing satisfaction, the inquisitive and virtuous 
mind feels a disagreeable sensation on perceiving a proportionable 
addition of imperfections. Venerating, as I most sincerely do, this 
most antient and honourable Society, I cannot at the same time shut 
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my eyes against evils which creep in among its professors, and tend 
to give some colour to the deep-rooted prejudices which are enter- 
tained against it. 

One of these, if not the most formidable, I shall beg leave here to 
bring forward, and that is the desire which seems to actuate the ge- 
neral body of enlarging the number of members. That Masonry 
itself should be universal I cheerfully allow. I wish to see its in- 
fluence operating in every clime, and among every race of men, be- 
cause wherever its footsteps are discerned, civilization assuredly will 
be seen. But this by no means calls for an universality of numbers. 

Brotherly love, relief, and truth, aie the standing characteristica 
of the order; but if all men are masons those characteristics will be 
no more. They would be the properties of men, merely in common 
with other human properties, heightened or lessened according to the 
influence of passions and caprice. Where the numbers are select, the 
more distinction will attach to the professor of the science, the more 1 
disgrace to his vicious course, and the more love and respect to his 
upright conduct and conversation. 

Easiness of access to a society induces a consequent light apprehen- 
sion of its merits. 

If there are peculiar excellencies belonging to an institution ; if it 
confers a dignity, aud promises privileges ; a strict attention, cer- 
tainly, should be observed by those who belong to it to preserve its 
honours and its advantages from being prostituted. 

Is tnis strictly attended to by the administrators of those mysterious 
secrets which kings and the best of men have delighted to exercise 
themselves in?-r-I fear not. 

Far be it from me to sport with the nakedness of that which I re- 
vere. It is the professor, and not the science, which calls for this 
paternal animadversion. 

When a man of a light and airy mind, in a sportive mood, height- 
ened by the cheerful glass, conceives the desire to become a Mason, 
is it consistent with the principles of that chaste sobriety which Ma- 
sonry inculcates, to meet his inclinations, and to receive him while 
under the influence of gaiety ? His conceptions of the institution will 
naturally afterwards be in unison with the circumstances which cha- 
racterized his initiation. Again, shall every other society be obser- 
vant of the characters of such persons as offer themselves to be mem- 
bers, and even, perhaps, when moral grace or turpitude is of little 
moment to its interests, and shall we, who belong to a society refined 
in its principles, elevated in its professions, and marked with distinc- 
tions of the most flattering kind, be less scrupulous than those who 
are remote from such pretensions ? 

When a man undistinguished by the ornament of an uniform vir- 
tue, is invested with the badge of the antient Craft, a stone is loosened 
from the edifice, and a humiliating stain is marked on the sacred veil. 

Let it appear that a difficulty impedes the entrance into the Ma- 
sonic temple ; — let it be fully manifested, that without the grace of 
moral accomplishment, a firm and virtuous industry, and the desire 
©fknowledge, there i$ no way of obtaining an association among the 
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font bf peace, and the depraved mind will shrink back from cariosity 
■under the covert of a ridicule which will do honour to its object ; 
while the truly estimable of mankind will press forward with respect- 
ful ardour for admission, and labour afterwards, with a glorious 
industry, in the support and embellishraentof it. 

In close connection with tfiis imperfection is another, and that is, ' 
•the rapid mode of .elevating young members. Scarcely has the name 
of apprentice been given to the new-made Brother, but he is hurried, 
without a noviciate, to another degree, and so onwards, till he can 
scarce discriminate the peculiar marks of each ; and from the' con-' 
fused representation which his mind forms of the whole, it is not to ' 
be wondered at that his expectation is deadened, and his respect sinks 
•into indifference. 

Shall he who knows not how to handle the cbissel , be set to form 
or perfect a plan ? — All this would be ridiculous in the ordinary oc- 
cupations .of life; can it be. at all less so in that which professes the 
■elevatioft of human nature by the expansion of the mental powers ? 

What is found to be so easy and soon to be attained will lose a 
y •proportion of its value, and will become an object not of serious, but 
entirely of amusive consideration. 

Formerly, to be k Freemason excited a particular observation in 
•those who were not so distinguished, and was a peculiar recommen- 
dation to those who were. At present this does not appear to be the 
case. The number is so multiplied, that, like the title of esquire 
affixed to a name, it ceases, at least in itself, to attract either curiosity 
^6r respect. 

The great philosopher from whom I have chosen a motto for these 
desultory remarks, was more cautious in the plan and conduct of that 
society which he founded. Many preparatives, and arduous ones 
too, were indispensibly necessary to procure the honour of being a 
Pythagorean. A moral strictness was the primary requisite for ini- 
tiation ; a subjugation of the passions, a close and inviolable sec res y, 
with ail active industry, were the only recommendations to a second 
degree ; and a mpre refined elevation of sentiment and conduct, led 
the student to the summit of philosophic mystery. All this kept up 
the spirit of generous emulation, and united it at the same time to 
the most exalted friendship ; the prize of true honour lay open to all. 
•Virtue alone was the path to it, and it was only the fault of him who 
failed that kept him from it. But the number of genuine Pythago- 
reans could not be great. Allowed ; but they were virtuous, they 
were friends, indissolubly such ; and the society was venerated be- 
cause virtue was its badge and its crown. 

I hope no Brother will take offence at these reflections. They 
were prompted by a sincere love of the Society, and a concern to 
see any of its interests injured ; and are thus thrown out in print for 
the serious consideration of all who are actuated by the same sen- 
timents. 

To reform is at all times honourable ; and in the concerns of a large 
community every member should bring his .own exertion, as if the 
whole work depended upon his labours alone* W. 
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T HOUGH Solomon, as we have before observed, had established 
certain classes or lodges, and to each had assigned regulations, 
the salutary effects of which were evinced in the perfection of the 
work performed ; yet, not content with those effects by which his own 
fame and glory were to be extended, he also took into consideration 
the future agreement and prosperity of the craft, and deliberated on the 
best means to secure them by a lasting cement. 

Now, brotherly love and immutable fidelity, presented themselves 
to his mind, as the most proper basis for an institution , whose aim and 
end should be to establish permanent unity among its members, and 
to render them a society, who, while they enjoyed the most perfect 
felicity, would be of considerable utility to mankind. And being desirous 
to transmit it under the ancient restrictions as a blessing to future ages, 
Solomon decreed, that whenever they should assemble in their lodges 
to discourse upon and improve themselves in the arts and sciences, 
and whatever else should be deemed proper topics to encrease their 
knowledge, they should likewise instruct each other in secrecy and 
prudence , morality and good fellowship ; and for these purposes he 
established certain peculiar rules and customs to be invariably observed 
in their conversations, that their minds might be enriched by a perfect 
acquaintance with, and practice of, every moral, social and religious 
duty, lest while they were so highly honoured by being employed in 
raising a temple to the great Jehovah, they should neglect to secure 
to themselves an happy admittance into the celestial lodge, of which 
the temple was only to be a type. 

Thus did our wise Grand Master contrive a plan by mechanical 
and practical allusions, to instruct the craftsmen in principles of the 
most sublime speculative philosophy, tending to the glory of God, and 
to secure to them temporal blessings here, and eternal life hereafter ; 
as well as to unite the speculative and operative masons, thereby 
forming a two-fold advantage, from the principles of geometry and 
architecture on the one part, and the precepts of wisdom and ethics 
on the other. 

He was likewise sensible, that when this building should be com- 
pleted, the craftsmen would disperse themselves over the whole 
earth ; and being desirous to perpetuate in the most effectual manner 
the harmony and good-fellowship already established among them, 
and to secure to themselves, their future pupils, and their successors, 
the honour and respect due to men whose abilities were so great, and 
would be so justly renowned, in conjunction with Hiram king of 
Tyre and Hiram Abbif, the Deputy Grand Master, he concerted a 
proper plan to accomplish his intentions ; in which it was determined. 
Vol. V. M 
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that, in conformity to the practice of the original professors of the 
royal art, general distinguishing characteriscticks should be esta- 
blished for a proof of their having been fellow labourers in this glorious 
work, to descend to their successors in all future ages, who should be 
in a peculiar manner qualified to cultivate the sublime principles of 
this noble establishment ; and such were adopted and received ac- 
cordingly, With respect to the method which would be hereaftef 
necessary for propagating the principles of the society, Solomon pur- 
sued the uniform and ancient custom, in regard to degrees of proba- 
tion and injunctions to secrecy ; which he himself had beenobliged to 
comply with before he gained a perfection in the rdyal art, or even 
arrived at the summit of the sciences ; therefore, though there were 
no apprentices employed in the building of the temple ; yet as the 
craftsmen Were all intended to be promoted to the degree of Masters, 
after its dedication ; and as these would secure a succession, by re- 
ceiving apprentices who might themselves in due time also become 
Master Masons, it was determined, that the gradations in the science 
should consist of three distinct degrees, to each of which should be 
adapted a particular distinguishing test, which test, together with the 
explication, was accordingly settled amd communicated to the frater- 
nity, previous to their dispersion, under a necessary and solemn in- 
junction to secrecy : and they have been most cautiously preserved, 
and transmitted down to posterity by faithful brethren^ ever since 
their emigration. Thus the center of union among Free Masons was 
firmly fixed ; their cabala regulated and established ; and their prin- 
ciples directed to the excellent purposes of their original intention. 

The old constitutions aver, that, some short time before the con- 
secration of the temple, King Hiram came from Tyre to take a 
view of that mighty edifice, and to inspect the different parts thereof, 
in which he was accompanied by King Solomon, and the Deputy 
Grand Master Hiram Abbif; and that after his examination, he de- 
clared the temple to be the utmost stretch of human art ! Solomon 
here again renewed the league with Hiram, and made him a present 
of the sacred scriptures, translated into the Syriac tongue ; which, it 
is said, is still extant among the Maronites, and other eastern Chris- 
tians, under the name of the old Syriac version. 

The temple of Jehovah being finished, under the auspices of the 
wisest and most glorious king of Israel, the prince of architecture, and 
Grand Master Mason of his day ; the fraternity celebrated the cape- 
stone with great joy ; hut their exultations were soon checked by the 
sudden death of their dear and worthy Master Hiram Abbif ; to the 
great concern of King Solomon, who, after some time allowed to the 
craft to indulge their sorrow, ordered his obsequies to be performed 
with great solemnity, and buried him in the lodge, near the temple, 
according to the ancient usages among Masons. 

After Hiram Abbif had been mourned for, the tabernacle of Moses 
.and its holy reliques being lodged in the temple, Solomon, in a ge- 
neral assembly, dedicated, or consecrated it by solemn prayer, sa- 
crifices, and music, vocal and instrumental, praising Jehovah, upon 
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fixing the holy ark in its proper place, between the cherubims ; when 
Jehovah filled his own temple with a cloud of glory ! 

The invocation and prayer used by Solomon on this occasion was as 
follows : 

Standing before the altar of the Lord in the presence of all the con- 
gregation of Israel, he spread forth his hands and said: 

O Lord God of Israel ! there is no God like thee, in heaven above, oor in the 
earth beneath, who keepest covenant and shewest mercy unto thy servants, that 
walk before thee with all their hearts. 

Thou hast kept with thy servant David my father that which thou hadst pro- 
mised him : what thou spakest with thy mouth, thou hast fulfilled with thine 
hand, as it is this day. 

Let all the people of the earth know that the Lord is God, and that there is 
none else. 

Let all the people of the earth know thy Name, and fear thee. 

Let all the people of the earth know, that I have built this house, and conse- 
crated it to thy name. 

But will God in very deed dwell with men on the earth ? Behold Heaven and 
the Heaven of Heavens cannot contain thee. How much less this house which 
1 have built ! 

Yet have respect, O Lord my God, to the prayer which thy servant prayeth 
before thee : May thine eyes be open towards this house by day and by night, 
even toward the place of which thou hast said, “ My name shall be there.** 

And when thy servant and thy people Israel shall pray toward this house, 
hearken to their supplication ; hear thou them from Heaven thy dwelling-place ; 
and when thou hearest forgive I 

The fame of this grand edifice soon prompted the inquisitive of all 
nations to travel to Jerusalem, and survey its excellencies, as far as 
was allowed to the Gentiles ; and they soon found, that the joint 
skill of all the world came infinitely short of the Israelites, in the 
wisdom, strength, and beauty of their architecture ; when the wise 
King Solomon was' Grand Master of all Masons at Jerusalem, when 
the learned King Hiram * was Grand Master at Tyre, and the inspired 
Hiram Abbifhad been Master of the work : when true Masonry was 
under the immediate care and direction of Heaven ; and when the 
noble and the wise thought it an honour to be associates of the in- 
genious craftsmen in their well-formed lodges. Accordingly the tem- 
ple of Jehovah became the just wonder of all travellers, by which, 
as by the most perfect pattern, they resolved to correct the archi- 
tecture of their own countries upon their return. 

When Solomon had accomplished this great undertaking of erect- 
ing a temple to Jehovah, for the purpose of national devotion, he 
engaged the Fraternity in carrying on other works ; viz. two palaces 
at Jerusalem for himself and his queen, the stately hall of judicature, 
with his ivory throne, and golden lions ; a royal exchange, made by 
filling up the great guiph between Mount Moriah and Mount Zion, 

* The tradition is, that King Hiram had been Grand Master of all Masons ; 
and when the temple was finished, came to survey it before its consecration, and 
to commune with Solomon about wisdom and art; when, finding the Great 
Architect of the Universe had inspired Solomon above all mortal men, Hiram 
very readily yielded the pre-eminence to Solomon Jedidiah , i. e. the beloved of 
God. 
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with strong arches, upon which many beautiful piazzas were erected 
with lofty colonades on each side. Between the columns a spacious 
walk led from Zion castle to the temple, where men of business met 5 
the house of the forest of Lebanon, built upon four rows of cedar-- 
pillars, being a summer-house to retire to from the fatigue of bu- 
siness ; with a watch-tower that looked on the road to Damascus : se- 
veral cities on the road between Jerusalem and Lebanon; many store- 
houses west of the Jordan, and several store-cities east of that river, 
well fortified; and last of all Tadmor, in the deaart towards Syria 
one days journey from the Euphrates, and six from Babylon, called 
in later times by the Greeks Palmyra, with a lofty palace in it. 

All these, and many more public works, were finished in the short 
space of thirteen years after the temple, by the care of 5^0 Masters of 
works : for masonry was cultivated throughout all the kingdom of 
Israel, and many Lodges were constituted under Grand Master Solo- 
mon; who, as the old constitutions relate, annually assembled & 
Grand Lodge at Jerusalem, to preserve the cement of the Fraternity, 
and transmit their affairs to the latest posterity. 

Even during his idolatry, this prince built some curious temples to 
Chemoch, Moloch, and Ashtaroth, the gods of his concubines, till 
about three years before he died, when he composed his penitential 
song, the Ecclesiastes ; and fixed the true motto on all earthly glory, 
viz. Vanity of vanities , all is vanity , without the fear of God , and the 
keeping of bis commands ; which is the whole duty of man l and died 
aged 58 years. 

Many of Solomon’s Masons, before he died, began to travel; and 
carried with them their skill and taste in architecture, with the secrets 
of the Fraternity, into Syria, Lesser Asia, Mesopotamia, Scythia, Assy- 
ria, Chaldaea, Media, Bactria, India, Persia, Arabia, Egypt, and other 
parts of great Asia and Africa ; and probably also into E urope ; though 
we have no history early enough to assure us as yet of the transactions 
of Greece and Italy. The tradition is, that they travelled to Hercules’s 
pillars on the west, and to China on the east : and the old constitu- 
tions affirm, that one called Ninus, who had been at the building of 
Solomon’s temple, carried the art into Germany and Gaul. 

. In many places being highly esteemed, they obtained special pri- 
vileges ; and because they taught their liberal art only to the free-born, 
they were called Free Masons; constituting lodges in the places 
where they built stately piles, by the* encouragement of the great and 
wealthy, who soon requested to be accepted as Members of their 
Lodges, and Brothers of the Craft ; till by merit those free and ac- 
cepted masons came to be Masters and Wardens. Even princes and 
potentates became Grand Masters, each in his own dominion, in imi- 
tation ofKiftg Solomon; whose memory, as a mason, has been duly 
revered, and will be, till architecture shall be consumed in the general 
conflagration. 

(To be continued.} * 


* Z Chron. viii. 3, 
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CHARACTER OF 

BERNARD GILPIN , 

BY GEORGE CARLETON, BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 

IN I752. 


A S there are scarce any writings more entertaining than the lives 
of persons of distinguished characters and eminent virtue, who 
made the world the better and the happier for their having lived in it; 
so there are none more useful and instructive, or that have a more 
direct tendency to excite a generous emulation, and animate us to 
noble and virtuous pursuits. Virtue, when abstractedly considered, 
makes but a faint impression on the human mind ; but when it is, m 
it were, substantiated , by being exhibited in real characters, then 
every generous breast takes fire, our native sense of ingenuity is 
touched, and we are not only prompted but encouraged to excel* 
When the lives indeed of heroes, of mighty conquerors, and eminent 
statesmen are exposed to view, the bulk of readers, though their ad- 
miration may be raised, yet seldom reap any solid advantages from 
them, or derive any additional strength to their virtuous resolutions 1 ; 
but when the lives of those are set before us, who have adorned the or- 
dinary stations of life by a steady and uniform pursuit of virtue, and a 
cheerful and resolute discharge of the duties incumbent upon them, 
from their first appearance on the stage of the world till their leaving 
it ; there is scarce any thing that can have a more happy influence 
upon pur minds, or more effectually tend to inspire resolution, an d 
rouse us from that lethargic and inactive state into which the gene- 
rality of mankind are sunk. 

In the life of Bernard Gilpin, which having just met with we have 
read with uncommon pleasure, and would earnestly recommend to the 
perusal of our readers, we are presented with a character which, for ge- 
nuine humility, native candour and ingenuity, firmness and strength of 
mind, exalted piety and extensive benevolence, is scarce inferior to 
any perhaps that can be named. This truly apostolical man had many 
difficulties to grapple with (the surest tests of virtuous principles), 
arising from the times wherein he lived, and the prejudices of edu- 
cation, having come into the world about the middle of the reign of 
Henry VIII. and been brought up in the principles of Popery. But 
such was the native honesty of his disposition, such the prudence of his 
behaviour, such his application to the discovery of truth, such, in * 
word, the innocence, simplicity, and beauty of his whole conduct, 
that he surmounted all Ins difficulties, relinquished the absurdities 
and superstitions of that religion wherein he was educated, became 
an ornament to the protestant cause, was zealous in asserting its 
honours, and, till the close of life, shewed so warm a concern for the 
good of mankind, and the interests of true religion, and discharged 
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the duties incumbent upon him as a clergyman with so much dili- 
gence, fidelity, and resolution, as must render his memory venerable, 
and transmit his name with distinguished honour to the latest po- 
sterity. 

Besides the amiable character which is exhibited to our view in the 
foregoing work, it has this additional recommendation, that it is 
written with great elegance and judgment. — The stile of the inge- 
nious biographer is such as is suited to his subject, easy and natural ; 
his reflections are few and to the purpose; in a word, the whofe is 
-wrought up in such a manner as to render it not only a very instruc- 
tive but an entertaining performance. 

We heartily wish that we had sufficient influence with our readers, 
•and with all indeed with whom we converse, to persuade them to a 
careful perusal of this piece ; for instead of being afraid of incurring 
the imputation of a bad taste, or want of judgment, on account of 
what we have said concerning it, we are persuaded, that those who 
read it with attention, provided they have not lost their moral sense, 
will think we have fallen short in our commendations of what it really 
deserves. — It will not be expected that we should give large extracts 
from it ; we shall therefore content ourselves with laying before our 
readers, as a specimen of the ingenious biographer’s manner of 
writing, some of those observations which he has made towards the 
close of his performance, on the character of that worthy man whose 
life he has given us. After mentioning his humility, his candour, 
his sincerity, his great knowledge, his uncommon skill in the art of 
managing a fortune, &c. he proceeds as follows : 

€ Thus far,’ says he, ' however, he hath had many imitators. The 
principal recommendations of him, and the distinguishing part of 
his character were, his conscientious discharge of the duties of a cler- 
gyman, his extensive benevolence, and his exalted piety. 

* As to the discharge of lifs function, no man could be more 
strongly influenced by what he thought the duties of it. The motives 
of convenience or present interest had no kind of weight with him. 
As the income was no part of his concern he only considered the 
office, which he thought such a charge as a man would rather dread 
than solicit ; but when Providence called him* to it (for what was not 
procured by any endeavours of his own he could not but ascribe to 
Providence) he accepted it, though with reluctance. — He then 
shewed, that if a sense of the importance of his office made him 
distrust his abilities, it made him most diligent in exerting them. 
As soon as ever he undertook the care of a parish, it immediately en- 
grossed his whole attention. The pleasures of life he totally relin- 
quished, even his favourite pursuits of learning. This was the more 
commendable in him, as he had always a strong inclination for retire- 
ment, and was often violently tempted to shut himself up in some 
university at home or abroad, and live there sequestered from the 
world. But his conscience corrected his inclination, as he thought 
the life of a mere recluse by no means agreeable to the active prin- 
ciples of Christianity ; nay, the very repose to which his age laid 
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claim he would not indulge ; but as long as he had strength suffi- 
cient persevered in the laborious practice of such methods of instruct 
tion as he imagined might mo$t benefit those under his care. Of 
popular applause he was quite regardless so far as mere reputation 
was concerned : but as the favour of the multitude was one step 
towards gaining their attention, in that light he valued it.— He re- 
proved vice, wherever he observed it, with the utmost freedom* As 
he was contented in his station, and superior to all dependance, ho 
avoided the danger of being tempted to any unbecoming compliance; 
and whether he reproved in public or private, his unblameabie life, 
and the seriousness with which he spoke, gave an irresistible weight 
to what he said.— He studied the low capacities of the people among 
whom he lived, and knew how to adapt his arguments to their appre- 
hensions. Hence the effects that his preaching had upon them are 
said to have been often very surprising. In particular it is related, 
that as he was once recommending honesty in a part of the country 
notoriously addicted to thieving, a man, struck with the warmth ana 
earnestness with which he spoke, stood up in the midst of a large 
congregation, and freely confessed his dishonesty, and how heartily 
he repented of it.‘ 

4 With regard to his benevolence, never certainly had any man more 
disinterested views, or made the common good more the study of hi* 
life, which was indeed the best comment upon the great Christian 
principle of universal charity. He called nothing his own ; there was 
nothing he could not readily part with for the service of others. In 
his charitable distributions he had no measure but the bounds of his 
income, of which the least portion was always laid out on himself.— 
Nor did he give as if he was granting a favour, but as if he was 
paying a debt; all obsequious service the generosity of his heart dis- 
. dained. — He was the more particularly careful to give away in hfs 
lifetime whatever he could save for the poor, as he had often seen 
and regretted the abuse of posthumous charities. It is my design at 
my departure (says he, writing to a friend) to leave no more behind 
me than to bury me and pay my debts . What little he did leave he 
left wholly to the poor,,deducting a few slight tokens of remembrance 
that he bequeathed to his friends. How vain it was for those who 
were not in real want to expect any thing from him, he plainly 
shewed by his own behaviour; for when a legacy was left him, he 
returned it to such of the relations^ of the legatee as stood in most 
need of it. Such instances of benevolence gained him the title of 
The Father of the Poor, and made his memory revered long after- 
wards in the country where he lived. But no part of his character 
was more conspicuous than his piety. It hath been largely shewn 
with what temper, sincerity, and earnestness, he examined the coni- 
troverted points of religion, and settled his own persuasion. He 
thought religion his principal concern ; and of course made the at- 
tainment of just notions in it his principal study. To what was 
matter of mere speculation he paid no regard ; such opinions as in- 
fluenced practice he thought only concerned him*. He knew no 
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other ehd of religion but a holy life, and therefore, in all his enquiries 
about it, he considered himself as looking after truths which were to 
Influence his future conduct, and make him a better man. Ac- 
cordingly, when his religious persuasion was once settled, he made 
the doctrines he embraced the invariable rule of his life; all his 
moral virtues became Christian ones, were formed upon such motives, 
and respected such ends as Christianity recommended. It was his 
daily care to conform himself to the will of God, upon whose pro- 
vidence he absolutely depended in all conditions of life ; resigned, 
easy, and cheerful, under whatsoever commonly reputed misfortunes 
he might meet with. lie had some peculiar, though, it may be, just 
notions with regard to a particular providence. He thought all mis- 
fortunes which our own indiscretions did not immediately draw upon 
ns were sent directly from God, to .bring us to a sense of our mis- 
behaviour, and quicken us in a virtuous course ; accordingly, at such 
times, he used with more than ordinary attention to examine his past 
conduct, and endeavour to And out in what point of duty he had been 
defective. 

‘ ‘ To the opinions of others, however different from his own, he 
was most indulgent. He thought moderation one of the most ge- 
nuine effects of true piety. It hath 'already appeared, from his in- 
tercourse with the dissenters, how great an enemy he was to all in- 
tolerant principles ; how wrong he thought it on one hand to oppose 
an established church, and on the other to molest a quiet separatist. 

€ His life was wholly guided by a conscience the' most religiously 
scrupulous. — I cannot forbear inserting an instance of its extreme 
sensibility, though it may be thought perhaps rather superstitious. — * 
He had behaved in some particular, with regard to his parish, in a 
manner which gave him great concern. His conscience was so much 
alarmed at what he had done, that nothing he could alledge to him- 
self in excuse, was able to make him easy. At length he determined 
to lay open the whole case before the Bishop of Durham, his dio- 
cesan, and to surrender up his living, or submit to any censure which 
the bishop might think his fault deserved. Without thus bringing 
himself to justice, he said, he never could have recovered his peace 
of mind. 

* Such was the life and character of this excellent man. A conduct 
so agreeable to the strictest rules of morality and religion, gained 
him among his cotemporaries the title of The Northern Apostle ; and 
indeed the parallel was striking— his quitting the corrupt doctrines 
in the utmost reverence of which he had been educated ; the perse- 
cutions he met with for the sake of his integrity ; the danger he often 
ran of martyrdom ; his contempt of the world ; his unwearied appli- 
cation to the business of his calling ; and the boldness and freedom 
with which he reproved the guilty, whatever their fortunes or stations 
were ; might justly characterise him a truly apostolical person. 

4 Viewed with such a life, how mean and contemptible do the idle 
amusements of the great appear ? How trifling that uninterrupted 
succession of serious folly which engages so great a part of mankind i 
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crowding into go small 4 conppass each real, concern of .life ! How 
much more nobly doth that person act, who, unmoved by all that the 
world calls great and happy, can separate appearances from realities, 
attending only to what is just and right; who, not content with the 
closet-attainment of speculative virtue, maintains each worthy reso- 
lution that he forms ; persevering steadily, like this good man, in the 
conscientious discharge of the duties of that station, whatever it is, m 
which Providence hath placed him V / ' 


THE KHALIF AND HIS VISIER, 

A N ORIENTAL APOLOGUE , 

BY WILLIAM BELOE , F. S. A. 


I T is very well known throughout the East, that Haroon al Rasheed; 

Khalif of Bagdat, accompanied by Qiafar, his favourite visier, fre- 
quently walked through the streets and suburbs of the city by night 
in disguise. Thus he became acquainted with, and yfras ablfc to cor- 
rect various irregularities, which would have escaped the Vigilance of 
his inferior officers of justice. 

One evening the light of the moon enabled him to discover beneath 
a portico three men, whose dress and appearance bespoke them to be 
of middle rank, in close and serious conference. He approached 
them without being perceived, and heard them making the bftteresft 
exclamations against their evil, fortunes, which each, speaking of him- 
self, declared to be without parallel. w Can any Mussulman/* said 
the first, “ be so great a wretch as I am ? May the prophet never 
again favour his chosen tribe, if from, morning till nlgjht 1 am not the 
victim of sorrow and disquietude. I have a neighbour whose only 
study is to perplex me in my dealings, to injure mein my reputation 
and property, and whom Alla seems to have inspired with extraor- 
dinary vigour of mind and body, for no other purposes than to coun- 
teract my prospects Qf interest, and designs of pleasure .** — “ Ah/* 
said the ^second, “ your condition is indeed pitiable, but how much 
more so is mine P Your days alone are distressing to you ; at night 
you can .recline on your pillow, and find consolation in grateful 
slumber, forgetting your perplexities, your neighbour, and yourself; 
I, on the contrary, have no interval of peace ; my days are harrassing, 
and my nights worse. Alas 1 I have a wife who eternally torments 
me ; at my husiness, my meals, nay, even in my bed, her presence 
disturbs, and her tongue wounds me; I live in incessant irritation, 
and have no hope of tranquillity but in death.*’— “ Well,** said the 
third, “ I have patiently listened to you both, but am still convinced, 
that ray Causes of affliction are still more aggravating than either or 
than both of yours. 1 have an extravagant, profligate, worthless son; 
in spite of remonstrance or punishment 1 have beheld him advance 
Vol. V. N 
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progressively from vice to vice, till I now see him a disgrace to 
human nature, and every hour am expecting that the vengeance of 
Mahomet, or the laws of our country, will tremendously overtake 
him.*’ On this the three complainers bade each other adieu, and se- 
parated for the evening. 

“ Giafar," said the Khalif to his favourite, w be it your care to find 
out who these three nten are, and see that they attend my pleasure in 
full divan to-morrow/' Giafar obeyed his master; and the three 
trembling. Moslems weje conducted by the guards to the seraglio, 
where each, though ignorant of his imputed crime, expected to lose his 
head, or at least to have the bastinado. When the divan assembled, and 
the Khalif on his throne was surrounded by the imams, the emeers, 
and the grandees of his court, with a loud voice he commanded the 
three miserables to be brought forth. “ Friend,'* said Haroon al 
Rasheed to the first, “ it seetns thou sayest of thyself, that thy con- 
dition is eminently unfortunate ; relate the causes of thy griefs to the 
wise men whom thou seesthere before me." The man at first was 
inclined to equivocate, but the visier pointing to the executioner, and 
affirming that the Khalif had overheard part of their discourse, he 
declared that he indeed was of all men the most miserable, inasmuch 
as a wicked neighbour continually persecuted him. As soon as he 
liad finished his narrative — u Take that fellow," said the Khalif in an 
angry tone to his attendants, and give him five hundred bastinadoes." 
The imams, the emeers, and the grandees of the court, looked at each 
other in astonishment, but said nothing. The Khalif, whose com- 
posure was not in the least disturbed, called for the second mise- 
rable : “ Well, friend," exclaimed Haroon al Rasheed, K and what 
sayest thou ? Thou art also, it appeareth, one whom Mahomet refuses 
to smile upon/* The man having witnessed his neighbour's pu- 
nishment knew not how to act, and would willingly have held his 
peace ; but being urged in a commanding voice, and fearing that 
even worse than the bastinado would attend his obstinacy, acknow- 
ledged with a faltering voice, that his evil genius, in the shape of a 
# termagant wife, made his days and nights insupportably vexatious. 
“ Take that fellow," said the Khalif to his officers, “ and give him 
instantly five hundred bastinadoes." The imams, the emeers, and 
the grandees of the court, a second time’ looked at each other in asto- 
nishment, but preserved the strictest silence. At the command of 
the Khalif the third man stood forth. “ Mussulman," said Haroon 
al Rasheed, in somewhat of a less intimidating tone, “ let me hear 
thy tale of sorrow." " Commander of the faithful," said the man, 
“ I perceive that thou already knowest the sorrows which oppress 
. my heart ; nevertheless, at thy command, and without hesitation, I 
repeat in the -hearing of the court, that a profligate son has been the 
disgrace of my manhood, and is now the torment of my age." “ Take 
that honest fellow," said the Khalif, “ and immediately give him a 
thousand sequins/' A third time did the imams, the emeers, and the 
grandees of the court, look at each other with astonishment, without 
venturing to enquire the reason of the Khalif 's most extraordinary- 
decision. 
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Haroon al Rasheed, after looking upon them some time with 
complacency, rose from his throne, and thus expressed himself: 
“ Moslems, the judgment which 1 have this day pronounced, appears 
to some of you harsh and severe, and to all of you inexplicable ; hear 
then my motives, and confess the justice and beneficence of your 
prince. There is but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet— shall 
Moslems indulge in bitter exclamations against Alla, for inconve- 
nience and trouble which their own exertions can remove ? Shall 
our holy prophet be wearied with tears and lamentations, which are 
only occasioned by his servants* indolence and pusillanimity ? The 
first man whose case 1 heard, and whom I punished as he deserved, 
impeached the goodness of providence, and the justice of my govern- 
ment also, for an evil which he himself could have effectually re- 
moved. He had a bad and unjust neighbour — granted— but was it 
not in his power to have changed his residence, and to have followed 
his occupation as a merchant in some other place ? The second, also, 
was alike intemperate in his complaints— but why arraign Alla, or his 
prophet, when he himself possessed the remedy of his suffering ? He 
had a bad and worthless wife — but could he not have gone with her 
immediately to the cadi, given her a writing -or divorce, and sent her 
away ? As to the third man, consult your own hearts, and confess 
my justice.-— From an ungracious child who can fly ? From that 
sorrow, what change of place, or what decision of Jaw can preserve 
us ? It follows us abroad, it wounds us in solitude, it disturbs our 
meals, and haunts our pillows. In this case pity is the slightest boon 
we can bestow, and liberality is no more than justice/* 

The imams, the emeers, and the grandees of the court, were no 
longer astonished, but confessed aloud the wisdom of the Khalif. 


ANECDOTES OF 

HENRI DUC DE MONTMORENCI. 

From Seward’s “ Anecdotes of some Distinguished Persons &c. just 

’ published. 


A S this illustrious nobleman was one day playing at hazard, he 
won a considerable sum of money. A gentleman standing 
near him said to his friend, " That now is a sum which would make 
a gentleman’s fortune/* “ Would it so. Sir?** replied the duke; 
“ take it then, I only wish that it were more.** 

As the duke was walking one day in the fields near Thoulouse with 
another nobleman, their discourse turned upon the happiness of men 
in different situations ; and whether those were most to be envied who 
were in eminent, or those who were in low situations of life. “Ho!** 
says the duke, on observing three or four peasants, who were making 
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their frugal meal under a tree, " these men shall settle the point for 
us." He comes up to them, and accosting them in his usual gracioue 
manner, says, “ My friends, are you happy? pray tell me." Three 
of them told him, u that confining their happiness to a few acres which 
they had received from their ancestors, they desired nothing farther." 
Tile fourth said, “ that all that he wished was to be aide to regain the 
possession of a part of his patrimony, which had passed into other 
hands by the misfortunes of some of his family." “ Well, then, my 
friend, if you had it again, you think that you should be happy i' m 
“ As happy, my lord duke, I think, as a man can possibly be in this 
world." “What would it cost you to recover it?" “ Two thou- 
sand livres. Sir.*' M Well, then," said the duke, turning to one of 
his attendants, “present him with the money, that I may say I have 
had the satisfaction to-day of making one person happy." 

' St. Preuil, who headed the troop which took the duke prisoner after 
the battle of Castelnadauri, fell at the feet of his sovereign, to request 
the life of his illustrious captive. Richelieu, who was present whilst 
he was thus forcibly imploring the clemency of Louis, cried out, 

St. Preuil, if his majesty were to treat you as you deserve, he would 
lay your head at your heels 

Montmorenci, when brought to his trial at Thoulouse, was, con- 
trary to the custom observed with state-prisoners in France, placed 
tipon a stool on a level with the court. When the judges delivered 
their opinions respecting the sentence that was to take place upon this 
distinguished culprit, the first to whom the president applied, gave 
his opinion for death, the dreadful but the well-deserved punishment 

him 'who appears in arms against his sovereign. The rest, one by 
one, rose from their seats, uncovered their heads, but said nothing; 
too plainly shewing, by their mournful silence, the cruel necessity 
they were under to dispense the rigid sentence of the law, however 
at variance with their wishes and their affections. 

The Chancellor Seguier, Richelieu's meanest minion, and who 
had been brought up by the father of the duke, presided at this tri- 
bunal (as it is said) at his own particular desire. On hi* asking the 
duke in the usual forms of French criminal procedure, “ What was 
liis name ?" the duke replied, “ I am sure. Sir, you ought to know 
it, who have so long eaten the bread of our house." 

The duke appeared much affected when he was asked whether he 
had any children ; with respect to every thing else, he made his an- 
swers as short as possible. He not only admitted the facts of which 
he was accused, but confessed several charges that were' not brought 
against him, 'in hopes to save the lives of those who had followed 
him in his fatal expedition. When he was asked, whether the Duke 
of Orleans, his sovereign's brother, h&d not prevailed upon him ta 
take up arms against their mutual sovereign, he replied, “thathe 
did not pretend to lay any blame upon him*, but that it was his ac~ 

*' The cardinal never forgave St. Preuil for tellinghis friends, "that if he had 
known that the duke was to have perished oft a scaffold, he would have blown 
his brains out when he took him prisoner.” 
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cursed detriiiy which had precipitated him infos* peat a crime yet 
he always protested, in the most solemn manner, that he had not the 
least intention to afiect the government of the country. 

The duke, soon after he had undergone his interrogatory, begged 
to be permitted to retire for a moment, , when, addressing the tribn- 
nal with a most respectful bow, he said, “ Gentlemen, 1 had nearly 
forgotten to tell you, that when M. Guillemot was confronted with 
me, 1 accused him of having counterfeited my seal. I was then 
greatly agitated. I now completely discharge him from the accuse* 
tion which I made against him in thataituation. He is an honest mam 
I signed with my own hand the agreement with the States of Lax*- 
guedoc.” 

Soon afjter the condemnation of the duke, the king sent for his mar- 
shal's staff and his collar of the Order of the Holy Ghost. These dis- 
tinguished marks of the sovereign's favour, and of the duke's merit, 
were brought to Louis as he was playing at chess. The Duke do 
Liancourt, and all the persons of rank who were in the room with 
Louis, men and women, burst into tears. “ Sire,** said M. de Char- 
lus, who was sent to the duke by the king, “ behold the collar of the 
order and the marshal's staffj which I present you on the part of the 
unfortunate Due de Montmorenci. He has given me in charge. Sir, 
to assure your majesty, that he dies under the deepest impression of 
sorrow for having offended you ; and that so far from complaining of 
the sentence by which he is condemned to die, he thinks it bears a* 
proportion to the enormity of the crime of which he has been guilty.** 
Having said this, M. de Charlus fell at the knees of the king, and 
taking hold of them with both his hands, and bursting into tears, said, 
“ Ah Sire, ah Sire, pardon M. de Montmorenci ! his ancestors have 
been such good servants to your predecessors ! Pardon him. Sire I 
pardon him!'* At this instant, every person that was in the room 
(and it happened to be extremely crowded), men and women, as if 
impressed with one instantaneous impulse, fell upon their knees, cry- 
ing, 44 Sire, for'God’s sake, pardon M. de Montmorenci 1 *' Louis, 
at this dreadful and affecting scene, appeared totally unmoved. “No,** 
said he, raising his voice, “M. de Montmorenci must not be par- 
doned. There cannot possibly be any pardon for him. You ought 
pot to be sorry to see a person die, who has so well deserved to die as 
M. de Montmorenci. The only favour that 1 can grant him, is, that 
the executioner shall not tie his hands, and that he shall only behead 
him.** # 

^Tien this was told to the duke, his surgeon (M. de Lucante), whp 
came to him to cut off his hair to prepare him for his execution, fell 
into a swoon by the side of his master. “ Ah, poor Lucante," said the 
duke; “you, who whilst I was in prison so firmly exhorted, me to 
receive all my sufferings as coming from the hands of him who made 
me — you, I see, are more afflicted than myself! Comfort yourself; 
let me embrace you, and take my last farewell of you.** Then turn- 
ing to his confessor, he said, " 1 9m ready to go to the scaffold/* 
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The scaffold was erefcted in an inner coart of the town-house of 
Thoulouse, in which the duke was confined. In passing to it, he 
observed the statue of Henry the Fourth, which stood in the middle 
cf the area ; the statue of a monarch who had been in some measure 
indebted to the duke’s father for the crown of France. He stopped 
tome minutes, and looked at it very attentively, reflecting, perhaps, 
on the ingratitude and cruelty of the king his son. His confessor, 
who was beside him, asked him what was the matter, and whether 
be wanted any thing. w No, no, my good father,’* replied the il- 
lustrious criminal, “ 1 was merely looking at the statue of Henry the 
Fourth. < He was a great and a noble-minded prince. I had. the ho- 
nour to be his godson. Let us go on.” Then pointing to the scaf- 
fold, he added, “ That is my only road to Heaven.” 

As soon as he came upon the scaffold, he saluted the commanding 
officer, and all the persons present, more particularly the town- 
guards, who had orders to attend this melancholy ceremony in the 
dress they wore on solemn occasions. He intreated them all to bear 
their testimony to his sovereign, that he died his most obedient sub- 
ject, and penetrated with the deepest contrition at having offended 
him. He then placed himself upon the block, and having committed 
his soul into the hands of the Author of his being, received the fatal 
blow. The blood flew out upon the walls of the area ; and such is 
still the veneration of the people of Thoulouse for the memory of M* 
de Montmorenci, that a few years, ago they affected, with tears in 
their eyes, to shew the marks of it upon the walls erf* the court *. 

Thus, by the hands of the executioner, and as a public spectacle 
on a scaffold, perished Henri Due de Montmorenci, a nobleman 
highly distinguished for the splendid virtues of munificence and of 
courage, of no incompetent parts and understanding, a Peer and 
Marshal of France, Knight of the venerable Order of the Holy Ghost, 
and the first Christian Baron of Europe : qualities and titles which 
would have pleaded very strongly in favour of the life of him who 
possessed them, had he not diminished their power, and destroyed 
their influence, by committing treason against the executive govern- 
ment of his country ; the greatest crime which a subject can commit ; 
in itself but too apt to contain all other crimes, and in its own perni- 
cious germ to inclose the seeds of rapine, devastation, and murder ; 
the dissolution of all order, and the destruction of civil society. 


# The surgeons having opened the body to embalm it, found five musquet balls 
within it. They remarked, that of the seventeen wounds which he had received 
at the battle of Casteinadauri, not one was mortal. Soon after the duke was 
taken prisoner, his surgeon offered to dress them. “ Oh ! no, my good friend/* 
•aid be, if is is by no means necessary ; one mort will soon cure them all/' 
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EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCES 

I 

OF 

GRATITUDE. 


( From Watkins’* Travels .) 


L ORENZO MUSATA, a native of Catania, in Sicily, was in the 
year 1774 taken in a Maltese ship by an Algerine corsair. , 
When the prize was carried into port, he was sold to a TurkWh of- 
ficer, who treated him with all the severity that the unfeeling disposi- 
tion of a barbarian, rendered intolerant by bigotry, could inflict. It 
happened fortunately for the Sicilian, that his master's son Feztilab, 
(about ten years old) became extremely fond of him ; and, by num- 
berless little offices of kindness, alleviated his slavery. Lorenzo, in 
consequence, became as much attached to the boy, as the boy was to 
him ; so that they were seldom separated from each other. One day, 
as Fezulah (being then sixteen) was bathing in the sea, the current 
carried him off ; and he certainly would have perished, had not Lo- 
renzo plunged in and saved him, at the hazard of his life. His af« 
lection was now heightened by gratitude, and he frequently inter- 
ceded with his father for his deliverer's emancipation, but in vain* 
Lorenzo often sighed Jfor his country, and Fezulah determined that 
he should return there" With this resolution, he one night conveyed 
him on board an English merchant-ship that lay off* Algiers ; and 
having embraced him in tears, retired with all that exquisite glow of 
pleasure and self-approbation which virtue feels in acting with gra- 
titude and generosity. The Sicilian returned to his country, where 
he found that a relation had bequeathed him a small tenement ; upon 
which he settled, and enjoyed the sweets of competency and repose, 
rendered infinitely more grateful, than they otherwise would have 
been, by the remembrance of his past slavery. At length, growing 
tired of a sedentary life, he accompanied his kinsman, a master of a 
vessel, to Genoa. On landing in the D’arsena, he heard a voice cry 
out — ‘ Oh, my friend, my Lorenzo,’ and instantly found himself in 
the arms of Fezulah. He was at first lost in surprise and joy ; but 
how rapid was the transition to grief, when he perceived by his chains 
that Fezulah was a slave i — He had been taken by a Genoese galley, 
on his voyage to Aleppo. You have already seen that the ruling 
passions of Lorenzo’s breast were generosity and gratitude ! and Us 
these he now determined to sacrifice every other consideration. Ha- 
ving divided his purse with his former companion, he took his leave, 
telling him he should be again at Genoa within two months. And so 
be was. He returned to Sicily; sold his little tenement, though to 
great disadvantage, and with the money ransomed his friend, whop 
he sent" back to his country. Fezulah has lately visited Lorenzo at 
Catania, where they now are, and has not only purchased for him his 
estate, but considerably enriched him. 
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These actions might by some, who have more prudence than phi- 
Janthrophy, be deemed enthusiastic; I must, however, consider 
them as genuine virtue, and am only sprry I cannot be an associate 
in the friendship of Fezukri) and Lorenzo. 


EXTRACTS 

FROM A GURIOUS MANUSCRIPT, 
CONTAINING DIRECTIONS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF 
HENRY VIIL 


YITIS Highness’s baker shall not put alums in the bread, or mix rye, 
JnL oaten, or bean flour, with the same ; and if detected, he shall 
be put in the stocks. 

His Highness's attendants are not to steal any looks or keys, .tables, 
forms, cupboards, or other furniture, out of noblemen's or gentle- 
men's houses, where he goes to visit* 

Master-cooks shall not employ such scullions as go about naked,- or 
lie all night on the ground before the kitchen fire. 

No dogs to be kept in the court, but only a few spaniels for the 
ladies. 

Dinners to be at ten, and suppers at four,- 

The officers of his privy’ chamber shall be loving together; no 
grudging or grumbling^ nor talking of the king's pastime. 

The King's barber is enjoined to be cleanly, not to frequent the 
company of misguided women, for fear of danger 4o the king’s royal 
person. 

There shall be no romping with the maids on the staircase, by which 
dishes and other things are often broken ! ! ^ % 

Care shall be taken of the pewter spoons, and that the wooden 
ones used in the kitchen be not broken or stolen. 

The pages shall not interrupt the kitchen-maids ; and he that gets 
one of them with child, shall pay a fine of two- marks to his Highness, 
and have his allowance of beer withheld for a month. 

The grooms shall not steal his Highness's straw for beds, sufficient 
being allowed for them . 

Coal only tp be allowed to the King's, Queen's, and Lady Mary's 
chambers. 

* The brewers not to put any brimstone in the ale. 

' Among the Ashes for the table is mentioned the porpoise ; if too 
big for a horse-load, an extra allowance to purveyor. 

Twenty-four loaves a day allowed for his Highness's grey-hounds! 

Ordered — That all noblemen and gentlemen, at the end of the 
sessions of the parliament, depart to their several counties, on pain 
of the royal -displeasure ! ! 
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W IAT a delicious balrti is diffused over the whole frame when 
the candle is extinguished, and the head on the pillow ! If, ok 
a strict scrutiny of the soul, we cannot discover any thing which 
could ^offend our fellow creature, then sleep is almost a celestial 
reverie. 

It is nevdr so delicious, or so tranquil, as after a day on which 
we have performed some good act^ or when we are conscious of 
having spent it in some useful ot substantial emploj'ment. 

The instant the head is laid on the pillow, is that in which con- 
science delivers its decrees. If it has conceived any evil design, 
it is surrounded with thorns ; the softest down is hard under the. 
restless head of the wicked. In order to be happy, a man must bd 
on good terms with his pillow ; for the nightly reproaches it ca4 
make muat be heard. 

The conversation of the pillow with the placeman, the man of the 
World, the intriguer, the satirical author, would be very poignant. 
What a number of secret discoveries l And what might not th 6 
pillows of kings and ministers tell us ! 

It is at this moment that truth speaks ; for conscience, when we 
are inclined to listen to if, will tell us pretty nearly what we are. 

Nero’s father used to say, I know Agrippina, 1 know myself ; T be 
child she Will bring forth must be a monster. 

We must be happy or miserable at night by recellection. Memory 
recalls our faults and negligences, and this should put us in a method 
to avoid them ; for they will not lose.sight of us, they will banish sleep 
from our eyes, they will intrude in our dreams, they will fatigue us, 
in order to teach us that there is neither repose nor happiness but in 
thehanmony of an upright conduct, and in the exercise of charity. 

Others guess at us, but ourselves only can see ourselves ; we only 
know what we really are. Do not abide by the judgment of men, says 
Montaigne, abide by your own. 

The pillow gives us notice of what we are to do the following day : 
he who knows how to consult his pillow will probably receive friendly 
admonition. If the head repels it, it is a charitable warning ; but if 
it quietly reposes on it, a man may proceed in his intended design. 

Happy is he who can say, when he lies down— No man can re- 
proach me with his affliction, his misfortune, or his captivity; I have 
not injured the reputation of any one; I have paid due respect to the 
property of others, the certain pledge of the repose of families ; and 
the labourer’s hire has never remained in my hands at sun-setting, 
according to the expression in Scripture. Those testimonies of con* 
science, those internal enjoyments of soul, give a delicious repose* 
and a still more delicious awaking. 

The literary woik we can again read over, when reclined on the 
pillow, a long time after its composition, is not to be despised, TUe 
Vo l. V. o 
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mind is in the same situation as at the time of writing, but sees itself 
much better, and can judge* 

If a man has lived in harmony, peace, and good order, he is pleased 
at the reflection ; whatever has been dictated by a momentary im- 
pulse appears wretched and puerile ; but if he is so fortunate to have 
sacrificed revenge, the writing is consolatory and pleasing; one 
readily forgives himself the errors he is only to blush for before the 
Muses. The author who has been good at one time will be so again ; 
he does nojt feel die uneasiness that awaits him whose work, stuffed 
With every degree of malice, has torn his adversary in pieces with 
tfelentless ridicule. 

The satirist and the misanthrope will never read over their most 
approved and applauded works with the same pleasure as the virtuous 
jnan will taste m reviving works which criticism may doubtless re- , 
prehend, but which sound morality will not be ashamed to own. 

The clock strikes twelve ! Awful hour ! Night, depriving me of 
the sight of the earth, seems to put me in 4 possession of the heavens. 
Those millions of suns and. worlds which the Eternal has strewed 
With such profusion, give man the oppprtunity of observing the im- 
fnutable laws by which they are governed. 

It is to night that the Cassinis and the Galileos are indebted for their 
greatest discoveries. And thy vigilant eye, indefatigable Herschel, 
meets the comet which would pass irtiperceived by a heedless world. 

All privileged beings, who cultivate their minds, watch more or 
less the silence and tranquillity of the night are favourable to their 
meditations,, and supply the place of the voluntary darkness to which 
the Greek savages formerly condemned themselves for the discovery 
of truth. 

Night is the common benefactress of every thing that breathes ; it 
is during her reign that the greatest share of happiness is spread over 
the earth ; violent passions are lulled, the human race are relieved 
from labour ; the prisoner, loaded with the fetters of despotism. Hits 
far from his dungeon, and accuses his tyrant before assembled worlds. 
The inequality amongst men has, in a manner, ceased ; voluptuous- 
ness, with its charms, enraptures the young married pair, and repairs 
the devastations of war. LE M , 


BON MOT. 


A GENTLEMAN who resides in St. James’s-street, happening 
to spend the evening in the city among some friends, was re- 
quested, in his turn, to favour the company with a song; he politely 
declined singing, alleging that he was so indifferent a performer in that 
Way, that any attempt of his would rather disgust than entertain. 
Gne of the company, however, observed that he had a very good 
voice, and that he had frequently had the pleasure of hearing him 
sing. “ That may be/' resumed the other (wishing to get excused), 
but as I 'am not a freeman, I have no voice in the cilyj* 
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THE STAGE. 

BY JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ. 

Continued from p. 26. 

A MIRTHFUL mischief sporting in her air, 

- Abincton, Thalia's fav’rite care, 

Design'd the path of higher life to tread. 

To nature faithful, and by genius led. 

With arch vivacity, the comic throne 

She claims, and shines with lustre all her own. 

Where affectation’s flippant airs are seen— 

The mincing accent, and the study’d mien. 

Where art prevails o'er nature’s simple grace. 

And fashion's whims preside in reason's place. 

The coldest critic must with pleasure view. 

And own each portrait spirited and true. 

In scenes where sharp sarcastic strokes appear. 

With satire’s keenest barb she points the sneer ; 

Thus when gay Millamant with bant'ring vein 
Marwood insults in pity's galling strain, 

Th' ironic tone such stinging force conveys. 

That Congreve scarcely merits higher praise. 

But though she thus can charm the critic sight 
In parts affected, sprightly, and polite. 

The wild simplicity of hoyden youth 
She paints with all the glowing tints of truth. 

The muse who knows that Hartley coujd pontroul 
And sooth to sympathy the sternest soul* 

Can ne'er forgetful of her worth remain, 

But seeks her name to decorate the strain. 

In Rowe's fine portrait of submissive woe. 

That contrite yields to fate’s relentless blow. 

The wretched victim of a lawless flame, 

By pow'rs harsh mandate doom'd to public shame, 
What eye to Hartley could a tear deny ? 

What breast so hard that could refuse a sigh ? 

Urg'd by the noblest glow of filial fire. 

When poor Cordelia seeks her injur’d sire— 

Or warm with conscious honour's purest aim. 

When Desdemona vindicates her fame. 

Her plaintive strains would make a stoic feel. 

Such magic graces o’er the bosom steal. 

Again, sweet exile, grace a drooping stage, 

Again with nature's loveliest charms engage. 

Lo ! Crawforb wanders to another clime. 

And Yates too soon must feel the stealth of time, 

Oz 
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Then shall we own the triumphqnty thine. 

Where dignity and tenderness oambiae. 

In ev’ry gentle and wnpressbre pajrt 
With po\v’f resistless to enchain the heart. 

To thee, when Yates shall court the private shadp f 
The sorrowing muse must fondly seek for aid. 

By thee alone, dear wand’rer, then display 
The melting force of her pathetic lay. 

* (To be continued.) 

— — m.— ■■■ ■ — -• 

CHARACTER OF 

LOUIS THE SIXTEENTH 

BY MADAME ROLAND. 


Front Miss Williams’s Sketch of the Politics of France* 

L OUTS XVI. bel)ave4 to his ministry with the greatest good hu- 
mour. * This man was not precisely such a personage ks he has 
been industriously represented by those who were interested in de- 
grading him. He was neither that stupid sot which he has been held 
out to be for the purpose of exciting contempt, nor that polite good 
and affectionate character for which his friends have extolled him. 
Nature had formed him in a common kind of mould: he would have 
acted well in an obscure situation; but he was depraved by a royal edu- 
cation, and lost his moderation ?t a critical period, in which his safety 
could have been effected only by the assistance of genius or virtue. 
A common mind, educated at court, and taught from die cradle the 
art of dissembling, acquires many advantages in its commerce with 
mankind. The art of discovering to each no more than he would 
wish him to know, is only a habit, to which constant exercise gives 
the appearance of address ; and a man must be born an idiot, jin order 
to appear a fool in a similar situation. 

Louis XVI. had besides a good memory, and a great share of ac- 
tivity; he never was a moment unemployed, and read a good deal' 
He had the most perfect and minute knowledge of all the treaties 
made by France with the neighbouring powers 5 he wa 6 well ac- 
quainted with its history, and was the best geographer in his kingdom. 
Knowledge of names ; the just application of them to the physiog- 
nomies of the persons of the court to whom they belonged; ac- 
quaintance with all their private anecdotes, had been extended by 
him to every individual, who bad at all distinguished himself in the 
revolution ; and no one of any quality or description could be men- 
tioned to him, of whom he could not give some kind of information 
founded on their private history. But Louis XVL without strength 
of character, was confined in his views, and had twisted as it were 
his feelings by superstitious prejudices and Jesuitical principles. The 
great ideas of religion, the belief of a God, and the assurance of im- 
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mortality* axe perfectly in harmony with philosophy j and while they 
rear its column on those most solid of all foundations, they likewise 
adorn it with the most finished capital. Wretched are the legislators 
who despise these powerful means of inspiring political virtues, and 
of forming the morals of a nation. If they were even illusions, we 
ought to cherish them, for the consolation of mankind : but the reli- 
gion of our priests presented us only with objects of childish fear, and 
miserable mummeries instead of good works; and also consecrated 
the whole code of despotism, oo which the authority of the established 
church is founded. 

Louis XVI. was literally afraid of hell, the horns and hoofs of the 
devil, and excommunication; and with all ttys it was impossible he 
should be any thing but a poor creature of a Jf he had been 
bom two hundred years earUer, and had had a reasonable wife, he 
would have made no more noise in the world than other princes of hit 
line, who have passed across the stage without doing either much 
'good or evil : but ascending the throne amidst the dissoluteness of 
the court of Louis XV. and the disordered state of the treasury, and 
surrounded by corrupted men, he was drawn on by a giddy woman, 
who joined to Austrian insolence the forwardness of youth, and tp 
the arrogance of grandeur the intoxication of the senses, and the care- 
lessness of levity ; and who was herself seduced by all the vices of 
an. Asiatic court. 

Louis XVL too weak to hold the reins of government, which was 
now falling headlong into ruin, and crumbling to dissolution, has- 
tened his own by faults without number. Neckar, who always 
acted the pathetic in politics as well as in writing; a man of moderate 
abilities, but of which the world entertained a high opinion, because 
Tie had formed a high opinion of them himself, which he was careful 
to make known ; without foresight ; a sort of a retail financier, who 
could only calculate the contents of a purse, and was talking con- 
tinually of his reputation, as women of intrigue talk of their chastity ; 
'Neckar was but a sorry pilot for the storm that was gathering. 
France was, as it were, exhausted of men ; it is a thing highly sur- 

J rising that they should have been so scarce in this revolution ; it 
as brought forth scarcely any but pigmies. It is not because there 
was any want of wit, of information, of knowledge, qf philosophy : 
these ingredients had never been more common : it was the blaze of 
the torch just expiring. But that energy of soul which J. J. Rousseau 
has so admirably defined as the first characteristic of the hero. 
Supported by that solidity of judgment which knows the just value 
of every thing ; with that fbresight which penetrates into futurity, the 
re-union of which constitutes character, and forms the superior man, 
we have looked for it every wher£, but it has been no where to be 
found. V 

Louis XVL pofltijouaUy floating between the fear of irritating his 
.subjects, and his wish to keep them within bounds, and unable to 
govern them, convened the States-General, instead of reforming the 
expences, and regulating his court. After having himself unveiled 
the spring, and shewed the way to innovation, he hoped to stop its 
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progress, by affecting a power against which he had furnished arras, 
and against which he had himself given instructions for resistance. 

'No other means were left him> than to sacrifice with a good gn^ce 
a part of his authority, in order, by means of the other, to seize the 
whole, on a proper occasion, which he was not however likely to 
do * since fte gave himself up to the most desperate sort of intrigues^ 
'fhe only sort Familiar to those whom he chose for his advisers, under 
the protection and patronage of his wife. He had certainly pre- 
served under the constitution sufficient means both of power and or 
happiness, if he had had the wisdom to keep himself within bounds. 
Want of ability had disabled him from preventing the establishment 
of the new government; but honesty alone would have been suffi- 
cient to have saved him, if he had been sincere in executing, when 
he had accepted the constitution. Unhappily for himself, on one 
hand to support what he was overthrowing with the other, was his 
crooked policy; and this perfidious conduct first excited mistrust, 
and then finished by kindling general indignation. 

When he had made choice of patriotic ministers, he was particu- 
larly anxious to inspire them with confidence; and be succeeded so 
well, that for three weeks I saw Roland and % Clavieres, enchanted 
with die king's dispositions, thinking only of the happy order of 
things, and flattering themselves that the revolution was finished.— 
** Good' God 1" I said to them, “ every time I see you come from the 
council with this great confidence, I always think that you are about 
to commit some act of great folly." — “ 1 assure you," answered Cla- 
vieres, “ that the king is perfectly convinced that his interest is in- 
timately connected with the observance of the laws which have been 
just established : he reasons about them too feelingly not to have a 
perfect conviction of this truth." “ If," added Roland, “ he be not 
an honest man, he is the most arrant cheat in the kingdom : dissimu- 
lation can hardly go so far." — “ And for my part," I replied, “ I 
have no great confidence in any man's regard for the constitution, 
who has been educated in the prejudices of despotism and habits of 
dissipation, and whose conduct latterly has exhibited a total want both 
of genius and virtue. Louis XVI. must be a man very much above 
the common standard, to have any sincere regard for a constitution 
which narrows the limits of his power ; and if he had been such, a 
man, he would not have suffered those events to have taken place 
which have brought about this constitution," — My great argument 
for his insincerity was founded on his flight to Varennes. 


A THIEF RESCUED BY AN ELEPHANT 

AN AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE. 

D URING the siege of Pondicherry, in the East-Indies, by the 
British arm} r , when Mr. Lally was governor, there wefe in the 
b rench garrison several war elephants, all of which, from the scarcity 
of provisions, except one, died, and the “survivor would have shared 
the fate of his companions but for his uncommon sagacity, which had 
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rendered him the favourite of every one, and the object of general 
admiration. This animal, in the absence of his keeper, was one day 
amusing himself with his chain* in an open parjt of the town, when a 
man who had committed a theft, and was pursued by a great number 
of people, despairing of all other means pf safety, ran tor protection 
11 uder the belly of the elephant. Delighted with the poor wretch’s 
confidence, the elephant instantly faced about to the crowd, erected 
his proboscis, and threw his chain in the air (as is the manner of these 
creatures when engaged with the enemy) and became so furious in 
defence of the criminal that, notwithstanding all the gentle arts 
made use of by th^autfounding multitude, neither they, nor even his 
keeper, to whom b^was fondly attached, and who was sent for to 
manage him, could' prevail with him to give up the malefactor. The 
contest had continued above three hours, when at length the governor* 
bearing the strange account of it, came to the spot, and was so much 
pleased with the generous perseverance of the honest quadruped* 
that he yielded to the elephant's interposition, and pardoned the cri- 
minal. The poor roan, ki an extasy of gratitude, testified his acknow- 
ledgment, by kissing and embracing the proboscis of his kind bene- 
factor; who was apparently so sensible Of what had happened, that, 
laying aside all his former violence, he became perfectly tame in an 
instant, and suffered his keeper to conduct him away without the 
smallest resistance. 


ANECDOTES OF THE LIFE OF 

. THEODORE , 

KING OF CORSICA ♦. 

BT THE HON. HORACE WALPOLE, ESQ, 


T HEODORE Anthony, Baron Newhoff, more remarkable for 
being the only one of his profession (of adventurers) who 
ever obtained a crown, than for acquiring that of Corsica, was born at 
Metz, about the year 1696, and after a variety of intrigues, scrapes, 
and escapes, in many parts of Europe, and after having attained and 
lost a throne, returned in 1748-9 to England, where he had beea 
before about the*year 1737* I saw him soon after his last arrival ; he 
was a comely middle-sized man, very reserved, and affecting much 
dignity, which he acted- in the lowest ebb of his fortunes, and coupled 
with the lowest shifts of bis industry. An instance of the former 
appeared during his last residence at Florence, where being reduced 
to extreme poverty, some English gentlemen made a collection for, 
and carried it to him. Being apprized of their coming, and having 
only one chamber in a little miserable lodging, he squeezed his bel 


•See VqI. IV. p. 310. 
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to one side, and placed a cliair under the canopy, where he sat tef 
receive the charity. 

Being involved here in former and neSv debts, he for some time 
received benefactions from the Earl of Granville, the Countess of 
Yarmouth, and others ; and after being arrested, some merchants in 
flie city promoted a subscription for him ; but he played so many 
pranks, and counterfeited so many bonds and debts, that they with- 
drew their money. He behaved ^rith little more honour when a 
paper in the World was published for his benefit. Fifty pounds 
were raised by it, and sent to his prison. He pretended to be much 
disappointed at not receiving more : his debts, he said, amounted to 
one thousand five hundred pounds. He sent in a few days to Mr. 
Dodsley, the publisher of the world, to desire the subscription might 
be opened again ; which being denied, he sent a lawyer to Mr. 
Dodsley, to threaten to prosecute him for the paper, which he pre- 
tended had done him great hurt, and prevented several contribu- 
tions : 

Precibusque minas regal Her addit. Ovh>. 

In May 1756 this extraordinary event happened : Theodore, a man 
who had actually reigned, was reduced to take the benefit of the act 
Of insolvency. However, he remained in the liberties of the Fleet 
till December 1756, When taking a chair, for which he had not money 
to pay, he went to the Portuguese minister's, in Audley-strefet ; but? 
not finding him at home, the Baron prevailed on the chairmen to 
carry him to a taylor's in Chapel-street, Soho, who, having formerly 
known him, and pitying his distress, lodged him in his house. The- 
odore fell ill there the next day, and dying in a few days, was buried 
in the church-yard of St. Anne, in that parish. 

A strong peculiarity of circumstances attended him to the last. 
His manner of obtaining his liberty was not so extraordinary as what 
attended it. Going tq. Guildhall, to demand the benefit of the act, 
he was asked, “ What effects he had?" He answered, “ Nothing, 
but the kingdom of Corsica." It was accordingly registered for the 
benefit of his creditors. 


ORIGIN OF ST. JAMES'S PALACE . 

O N the place where this edifice stands was once an hospital dedi- 
cated to St. James, originally founded by the Citizens of 
London for only fourteen maids afflicted with the leprosy, who were 
to live a Chaste and devout life: but afterwards new donations in- 
creased the extent of the charity, and eight brethren were added to 
minister divine service. This hospital, which is mentioned in a 
manuscript of the Cotton Library so early as in the year 1100, was 
at length suppressed by King Henry VIII. who allowed the sister* 
pensions during the term of their lives, and, taking down the edifice^ 
built a palace in its Feom, which retained the name of the hospital, ana 
is still standing. In this edifice our kings have resided ever since 
Whitehall was consumed by fire in 1697 
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THE UNION OF 

LOVE TO GOD AND LOVE TO MAN, 

A SERMON, 

Preached in St. Andrew’s Church, New Town, Edinburgh, 

TO THE FRATERNITY OF 

FREE AND ACCEPTED MASONS > 

AND OTHER HEARERS, 

ASSEMBLED THERE OK THE THIRTIETH OF NOVEMBER 1 786, 
BEING THE ANNIVERSARY OP ST. ANDREW; 

BY JAMES WRIGHT, A, M. 

MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL AT MAYBOLB, # 

PREFACE. 

HAVING published, lately, a book, intitled, A Recommendation rf Brotherly Love*, 
in which the duties of the Second Great Commandment of the Divine Law are 
explained at considerable length, the Grand Lodge of Scotland did nie the 
particular honour of taking public notice of it, in the news-papers, id term# 

, of great respect, and of recommending it to the frequent perusal of all the 
Brethren of the different Lodges holding of the Grand Lodge. The Noblemen 
and Gentlemen of the said Grand Lodge have paid me the further compliment, 
of requesting me to preach the First Sermon that has ever heed delivered to 
the Masonic Fraternity at Edinburgh, on the Festival of SL Andrew. TV* 
Sermon, preached' at Edinburgh on that Anniversary, is now published at 
their particular desire. . 

Whether the bulk of those who may happen to read this Discourse, and the 
Charge with which it 4s accompanied, shall think it deserving of that very 
warm and friendly patronage with which the Grand Lodge of Scotland hag 
been pleased to honour it, I cannot foresee; but this 1 know, that it was 
composed with a good and benevolent design. And I da most sincerely wish 
and pray, that God, before whom the hearts of all men lie open, and into 
which he can infuse whatever sentiments and emotions he jpleaseth, may 
cause this feeble, but well-meant, attempt, to suppress strife and discord, 
and to promote a spirit of forbearance and love, among my Christian Brethren ; 
may cause every one who reads it to feel the power of that principle Rfbich 
runs through it, and produce in them those good effects, which were most 
sincerely intended by its being preached. 

i John iv. 21 . 

And this Commandment have we from Him, That be who lovetb God, 
love bis Brother also . 

T HESE are the words of the disciple whom Jesus lovedt SL 
John’s uncommon tenderness and sensibility of heart rendered 
him more like to his great Master than any of the other Apostles, and 
procured him that preference which he held in his Lord’s affection. 
His writings breathe the true spirit of Love to both God and Man. 

After having treated, in this chapter, of the nature and obligations 
of the first and great commandment of the law* which is Love to God, 
he concludes with' shewing, ia the words of the text; that Love to 

vol. v; p 
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Man is a principle congenial with it. They are co-existent principles, 
and they cannot be found separate from each other. Love to Man is 
the fruit or evidence of Love to God ; and therefore, whoever is pos- 
sessed of the- one principle, will possess the other also. Hence it is 
vain to imagine, that a man can be devout towards God, or that he 
can have any just claim to the character and rewards of religion, who 
is not at the same time benevolent and charitable towards his Bre- 
thren : much less can any one be said to be religious, whilst he in- 
dulges himself in any species of malice and injustice. 

It is proposed, through the Divine aid, 

I. To consider what is implied in the word Brother . 

II. To jnentxon some of the chief arguments which the Christian 
religion makes use of, to persuade us to love our Brethren. 

III. To shew thaf we cannot love God, uulesswe love our Bre- 
thren also. — And, 

IV. To make some reflections with a view to guard you against 
that narrow selfish spirit, and those evil passions, which are a hin- 
drance to the exercise of Love to mankind. 

I. We shall consider what is implied in the word Brother . The 
words Brother and Neighbour are often used by the sacred writers 
to denote all mankind. Hence the word Brother implies one who 
resembles us in the shape of his body, and in the general cast of his 
mind ; one who is of our own nature, and who, in an enlarged sense, 
is of one blood with us. Thus said St. Paul to the men of Athens *, 
* God hath ffiade of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth/ * Although our Brother may differ from U9 in some 
outward circumstances of birth and fortune and education, or in some 
peculiar features of his body and of his mind, yet he was bortt in the 
same planet with us, and he is our cotemporary passenger through 
this state of mortality, and he is susceptible of joy and sorrow, and he 
is sensible to the difference between a state of prosperity and adver- 
sity, as we are. Being our fellow-traveller through this probationary 
state, he is beset with the like enemies, and dangers, and tempta- 
tions, that we have to struggle with. 

Upon us depends much of that happiness, or of that misery, which 
he doth experience in his journey through life. He, and we, have 
but a short while to travel together, before we shall take a final leave 
of each other on this side of the grave, and be summoned* to appear 
before the Judge of all the earth, to give an account of our mutual 
treatment of each other. * Therefore see that yefkll not out by the 
way for the time is near, when you and your Brother shall not be 
able either to befriend or to hurt one another anj? mom. The time is 
fast approaching, when ye shall not have it in your power either to 
do him a good office, ot to wound his character, or to hurt his pro- 
perty and his peace. Let us be careful to live together in habife of 
friendship, and in a mutual intercourse of good offices; and the more 
4 especially as our holy religion teaches us to expect, that, after a short 
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'separation by death, we shall meet again in the world above, and be 
companions for ever. This being the case, we ought surely to con- 
sider our Brother as one whom we are not only bound to love, but 
whom we ought zealously to help forward in his way to the Heavenly 
Zion, because thither doth he and we profess to bend our course. 

Again, the word Brother implies one in whom the infinitely wise 
and gracious Author of our being has forced us to take a particular 
interest, by the impulse of some of the strongest principles of our 
nature. To the welfare of his fellow-creatures no man can be indif- 
ferent, without incurring much guilt, and without shewing that he has 
either the baseness to resist the dictates'of some of the sweetest and 
strongest affections of the soul, or that, by a most criminal llepravity 
of his nature, he has rendered himself callous and insensible to these. 

When our Brother is in poverty, that nature which we have in 
common with him, speaks for him. His state is then the direct ob- 
ject of our pity. When we behold him naked and hungry, without 
waiting for any deductions of reason, an advocate spontaneously 
riseth up in our breasts to plead for him. When he is sick, we na- 
turally wish to visit and comfort him. When he has lost a parent on 
whom he depended, or a child whom his soul loved, we sympathise 
with him in his grief ; and, in every case of his great distress, we 
take part with him in his sufferings, and we wish to pour balm into 
his wounds. In his joy also we rejoice, and his good fortune makes 
a part of our own. 

Instances to the contrary are always justly esteemed ^marks of a 
base and depraved heart : it is an evidence of a narrow and perverted 
soul, to be indifferent either to the joys or sorrows of others. Such 
a man tramples upon those natural powerful laws, which, like so many 
golden cords, unite the humap species, and by which the Gracious 
Author of our being has, in a certain degree, compelled us to take a 
warm interest in each others welfare, and has made it become at once 
our duty and our pleasure to bear one another's burthens, and to 
share with each other both in our good and bad fortune. 

Moreover, the word Brother implies one from whose society we de- 
rive some of our best pleasures and enjoyments. The union and friend- 
ship of each creature to those of its own species, is one of those 
general principles upon which Infinite Wisdom has acted in the great 
work of the creation. Every thing is so formed as to have a predilec- 
tion for those of its own kind. This analogy runs through all the 
works of God, even from the lower forms of dead matter, up to man, 
whom He has created after his own image. This principle is indeed 
of no value to things that are void of perception. The brutes, how- 
ever, ei\joy much happiness from social intercourse with those of 
their own species. But man, as he is the noblest of the terrestrial 
•works of God, so his capacity of enjoyment from the society of his 
Brethren^ by far the greatest. In his case, both his intellectual and 
his moral powers serve as so many inlets to felicity, arising from good • 
neighbourhood and social intercourse with his fellow-creatures, 
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A solitary individual is a helpless and a joyless creatufe. Hence 
the appetite for society is one of the strongest of our nature ; and the 
pleasure and the benefit of indulging it is very great, and would be 1 
still much greater, was our love to one another as pure and unallayed 
as it ought to be. Perfect love among men, unmixed with malice 
and injustice, is not indeed to be expected in the present state of hu- 
man nature. This would be that golden age, of which some bene- 
volent philosophers dreamed, and of which some kind-hearted poets 
sung : but only in Heaven, and no where else, is it to be realized* 
The happier, however, will be. our state on earth, the nearer that we 
approach to it. In the society of our Brethren, we are disburthened 
of our sorrows, and all our joys are enlivened. In society, we gra- i 

tify some of the best and noblest feelings of the heart; and from thence ! 

our nature derives some of its greatest embellishments and improve- 
ments. 

Thus God has linked the human species together by such strong , 
ties of affection and of interest, as ought not to be dissolved rashly, 
or upon slight grounds. Knowing that we have a common nature, 
and that we are all liable to err, we ought to bear with each other's 
weaknesses and errors, and we ought to forgive one another's of- 
fences. * How oft,* said St. Peter to his Lord *, * shall my brother 
sin against me, and I forgive him ? Till seven times ? Jesus 5 ?ith 
unto him, 1 say not unto thee. Until seven times, but until seventy 
tinjes seven. ’ This command our Lord has enforced by an argument 
of peculiar magnitude, and which must speak powerfully to the heart 
of every man who believes that he must give an account of himself 
to God. * For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your Heavenly 
Father will also forgive you ; but if ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses f.' This 
leads us, 

II. To mention some o£ the chief arguments which the Christian 
religion makes use of, to persuade us to love our brethren. The 
light of nature itself teaches us, that all men are the children of one 
great family. The whole human race are the children of one God and 
Father of all ; and therefore we are all in the relation of Brethren to 
one another. Our Brethren ought to be most dear to us, because 
God is their God and our God, their Father and our Father : and our 
affection to one another ought to be increased, by considering that 
Christ shed his blood for them and for us. What can make us esteem 
and love even the most inconsiderable of mankind, more than the 
thought that the Lord Jesus Christ died for them ? 

But we Christians are more nearly related to one another as Bre-» 
thren than others, because we are the children of God in a new and 
peculiar sense. We are his adopted children through grace, and we 
enjoy many spiritual privileges which are denied to other men. We 
are taken into a covenant-relation to God ; and we are, in a peculiar 

• Matth. xviii. ai, aa. f fdatth. vi. 14, 15. 
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sense, heirs of the promises made to the fathers, and by the prophets* 
‘ Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, 
that we should be called the sons of God 1 Beloved, now are we the 
Sons of God : and it doth not yet appear what we shall be ; but we 
know that when he shall appear, we shall be like him, for we shall 
see him as he is V Therefore, while we ought to consider all men 
as being our Brethren, from the ties of a common nature, we ought 
to view every Christian as being in a peculiar sense our Brother and 
our Sister, and as enjoying, with us, privileges and hopes superior 
to what are enjoyed by the rest of mankind. 

Hence the argument which the Christian religion has laid great 
stress upon for the exercise of mutual love among the Christian Bre- 
thren, is the consideration of their being all the disciples of one Mas-* 
ter and Lord, who is Christ Jesus’, their and our immaculate head. 
Our Saviour, immediately after he ascended up 6n high, poured 
down the gifts of the Holy Ghost upon the first converts, to strengthen 
their faith in his gospel; but more particularly upon the Apostles, to 
enable them to teach his doctrine, and to make proselytes to it when- 
ever they preached, with a view to his forming one great religious 
and spiritual society. From among all the different tribes and nations 
of men dwelling on the face of the whole earth, he hatfi selected a 
certain number of followers, who are called and predestinated to be 
the true church of God. The doing of this was the first act of his 
power, after he entered into his glory. At Antioch, his disciples 
first took the name of Christians, by which name they continue to be 
distinguished from all other religious sects. They are one great reli- 
gious Society, whose faith and hope do centre in one Glorious Medi- 
ator, who died for us all, and through whom we obtain the remission 
of sins, and eternal life. 

The circumstance of discipleship to the great Saviour and Judge of 
the world, is a new and strong tie of friendship among us. Love to 
one another, is the very badge, or the most distinguishing mark, of 
our Christianity. Therefore, saith our Saviour +, ‘ A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love one another ; as I have 
loved you, that ye also love one another. By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.' Vain is it 
to pretend to be a Christian, without possessing the temper of love to 
the Brethren. So well did the primitive Christians understand that 
love to their Brethren was essential to the character of real Christians, 
that even the Heathen emperor, who persecuted them, bore this tes- 
timony, saying, * Behold how these Christians love one another!' 

The great apostle of the Gentiles, in order to represent the obliga- 
tions which the Christian Brethren are under to love one another, 
tells us, that we are the members of Christ’s spiritual body, and 
members of one another ; that is, he compares the mutual affection 
Which ought to subsist among Christians, to the union and sympathy 
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of the members of the natural body, „Thus *, 4 But now hath God 
set the members, every one of them in the body, as it hath pleased 
him. And if they were all one member, where were the body ? 
But now are they many members, yet but one body. And the eye 
cannot say unto the hand, 1 have no need of thee; nor again, the 
head to the feet, I haite no need of you. That there should be no 
schism in the body, but that the members should have the same care 
one for another. And whether one member suffer, all the members, 
suffer with it : or whether one member be honoured, all the mem- 
bers rejoice with it. Now ye are the body of Christ, and members 
in particular/ 1 

What a beautiful representation is this of the relation which subsists 
between Christ and his followers, and of that love which his followers 
ought to have one toward another. We ought to love one another, 
because we do thereby nothing more than love a set of creatures, who 
are, as it were, < bone of our bones, and flesh of our flesh/ Malice, 
or fraud, or injustice, ought not to be so much as heard of among us ; 
because, by hurting our Brother, and more especially our Christian 
Brother, either in his person, or property, or character, we hurt one 
of our own members, or a part of our own selves, from our mutual 
relation to Christ, the Spiritual Head of the whole Christian body, 
and the Common Center of our mutual affection to one another. We 
Christians oug^t to love one another, because Christ, the Center of 
our Brotherhood, loveth us, and died for us; and because he is 
taking care of our separated members, that is, our departed friends 
and Brethren, till we shall go to them. 

Out of this argument for mutual love among the Christian Bre- 
thren, there grows another, which is of equal force. From our rela- 
tion to Christ, who calleth us his Brethren, and in whom we have 
everlasting life, we hope soon to be raised to those mansions of feli- 
city which he is gone to prepare for us, and to dwell there with him, 
and with one another, through all eternity. Shall not we therefore 
love each other, who are thus designed~to be friends and companions 
to one another through endless ages ? 

Our present acquaintance is but the beginning of our friendships. 
It is to the friendship of the life to come, only what the seed-time is 
to the harvest, or what a state of childhood is to mature age. And 
©f our meeting together in a future state, where our friendships will 
be made perfect, and will be uninterrupted and everlasting, there 
can be no doubt; because, since Christ, who is the head of the 
members, is risen, we shall also rise again. ‘ I am the Resurrection 
and the Life/ saith he ; ‘ whosoever believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live: — because I live, ye shall live also/ He is 
become 4 the first-fruits of them that slept ;' and as the first-fruits 
betoken the approaching general harvest, so the general resurrection 
is drawing on. Since Christ, who is our Lord and Head, is entered 
into his glory, we, if we follow him by a life of sincere faith and ho- 
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Hness,' shall also ascend up on high, and behold him, and share with 
him in his glory. Thus He saith to us, as well as to his immediate 
disciples *, ‘ Let not your hearts be troubled ; ye believe in God, 
believe also in mb. In my Father’s house are many mansions ; if it 
were not so 1 would have told you. I go to prepare a place for you ; 
and if I go and prepare a place for you, I will come again and receive 
you unto myself, that where I am there ye may be also/-*~Wha£ 
pleasant words are these ! Do not our hearts burn within us whilst 
we hear this voice from above, assuring us that pious friends on the 
earth shall be everlasting companions in Heaven ? Therefore, depart 
from us, all ye unsocial and malevolent passions, that our hearts may 
be always open to those tender and benevolent feelings, and to that 
brotherly kindness and charity, which are suitable to beings who are 
going to the world of pure and everlasting friendship. 

There is still another argument for the exercise of love among the 
Christian brethren, which our Saviour himself has made£requent use 
of, and which cannot fail to have a powerful influence upon every 
sincere believer in him.— Although our Saviour be now personally 
absent from us, and we cannot therefore perform any acts' of human 
friendship to himself, as Lazarus and his sisters, and as Zacheus and 
Joseph of Arimathea did, yet we have it still in our power to shew 
him kindness in the person of his disciples, our Christen Brethren* 
He will consider the humane and beneficent deeds which we do to 
them as being done to himself. Now, who would not wish to give 
meat to Christ, if he saw him hungry, as he often was in the days 06 
his flesh ? Who would not give him drink if he saw him thirsty ? 
Who would not give him a place to lodge in, if he saw him a stranger, 
and without a home ?. Shew these acts of kindness to his disciples, 
your own Christian Brethren, and ye will perform them to him. Acta 
of benevolence and mercy done to them, will bring you the same 
reward, and place you in the same rank in- his favour and esteem, as 
if they had been done to himself. * Whosoeyer shall give to drink, 
to one of these little ones, a cup of cold water only, in the name of 
a disciple, verily I say unto you he shall in no wise lose his reward f / 

He also assureth us, that if we shall injure any of his disciples, 
our Christian Brethren, by persuading them to forsake the faith of the 
Gospel, or by seducing them into acts of wickedness, the punishment 
thereof will be very great. € Whoso shall offend one of these little 
ones who belive in me, it were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depths of 
the seat/ 

Thus we see that Christ will consider every injury that we do to 
our Christian Brethren, especially such injuries as tend to hurt their 
souls, or to take away their peace, is- well as every ministry of kind* 
ness, as being done to himself. 
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That he may add still greater weight to this argument for mutual 
love among Christian Brethren, he tells us, that the good angels who 
minister to the happiness and salvation of the pious, and meek, and 
humble, do daily, .witness in Heaven the injuries that are done to 
them by their Brethren through malice and injustice. Thus, « Take 
heed that ye despise not one of these little ones ; for I say unto you, 
that in Heaven their angels do always behold the face of my father 
who is in Heaven*/ Is npt this a consideration which ought to 
arrest the daring hand of guilt, and stop the profligate and the inju- 
rious from seducing into vice, and from treating with cruelty and in- 
justice, any of our Cbristiau Brethren, the flock of Christ, whom, by 
his Spirit, and by the ministry of good angels, he watches over with 
the tenderness and care of a faithful shepherd ? 

In his own description of the last judgment, our Saviour has 
strongly marked the value of a humane and benevolent mind ; and 
he has set before us, in the strongest colours, the awful danger of 
being uryust and unmerciful toward our Brethren, f When the Son 
of. Man shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels with, him, 
then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory : and before him shall 
be gathered all nations ; and he shall separate them one from another, 
as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats. And he shall set 
the sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall 
the king say unto them pn his right hand. Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world : for I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat; I wa9 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink : I was a stranger, and ye took me 
in ; naked, and ye clothed me ; I was sick, and ye visited me ; I was 
in prison, and ye came unto me. — Verily I say unto you, in as much 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my Brethren, ye 
have done it unto me. .Then shall he say also unto them on the 
left hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels : for I was an hungered, and ye gave me 
no meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink ; I was a stranger, 
and ye took me not in ; naked, and ye clothed me not ; sick, and in 
prison, and ye visited me not. — Verily I say unto you, in as much 
as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not to me. And 
these shall go away into everlasting punishment ; but the righteous 
into life eternal +/ 

Though we are not to imagine that, in the awful day of final 
retribution, any other virtue or vice, more than acts of charity or 
unmercifulness, will be overlooked by a Judge of infinite knowledge; 
yet the foregoing passage serves to shew us in what high estimation 
men of true goodness and benevolence of heart are held by the Su- 
preme Father of the world. They are laying ‘ up a good foundation, 
against the time to come/ They are casting their bread upon * the. 
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waters, and they shall find it after many days/ But let all those 
who are insensible to the miseries of their fellow-creatures — and still 
more, let those who are instrumental in bringing calamities upon 
others, read this passage and tremble. 

(To be continued.) 


ACCOUNT OF AN 

EXTRAORDINARY NATURAL GENIUS , 

WHO LIVED SOME YEARS AGO* AT DRESDEN, IN SAXONY. 


I T is usual for the commissaries of excise in Saxony to appoint a 
peasant in every village in their district to receive the excise of 
the place, for which few are allowed more than one crown, and none 
more than three. 

Mr. Christian' Gotthold Hoffman, who is chief commissary at 
Dresden and the villages adjacent, when he was auditing the accounts 
of some of these peasants in March 1753, was told, that there was 
among them one John Ludwig, a strange man, who, though he was 
very poor and had a family, was yet continually reading in books, 
and very often stood the greatest part of the night at his door, gazing 
at the stars. . 

This account raised M. Hoffman’s curiosity, and he ordered the 
man to be brought before him. Hoffman, who expected something 
in the man’s appearance that corresponded with a mind superior to his 
station, was greatly surprised, to see the most rustic boor he had ever 
beheld. His hair hung over his forehead down to his eyes, his as- 
pect was sordid and stupid, and his manner was, in every respect, 
that of a plodding ignorant clown. Mr. Hoffman, after contemplating 
this unpromising appearance, concluded, that as the supposed supe- 
riority of this man was of the intellectual kind, it would certainly ap- 
pear when he spoke ; but even in this experiment he was also disap- 
pointed. He asked him, if what his neighbours had said of his read- 
ing and studying was true ? and the man bluntly and coarsely re- 
plied. “ What neighbour has told you that I read and study ? If I 
have studied, I have studied for myself, and I don't desire that you 
or any body else should know any thing of the matter." 

, Hoffman, however, continued the conversation, notwithstanding 
his disappointment, and asked several questions concerning arithmetic, 
an$ the first rudiments of astronomy ; to which he now expected 
vague and confused replies. But in this too he had formed an erro- 
neous prognostic; for Hoffnian was struck not only with astonish- 
ment but confusion, to hear such definitions and explications as would 
have dene hbnour to a regular academic in a public examination. 

Mr. Hoffman, after this conversation, prevailed on the peasant ta 
stay some time at his house, that he might further gratify his curiosity 
at such times as would be most convenient. In their subsequent 
Vo l. V. Q 
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conferences he proposed to his guest the most abstracted and em- 
barrassing questions, which were always answered with the utmost 
readiness and precision. The account which this extraordinary person 
gives of himself and his acquisitions is as follows : 

John Ludwig was born the 24th of February 1715, in the village 
of Cossedaude, and was, among other poor children of the village, 
sent very f young to school. The bible, which was the book by 
which he was taught to read, gave him so much pleasure, that he 
conceived the most, eager desire to read others, which, however, he 
had no opportunity to. get into bis possession. In about a year his 
master began to teach him to write, but this exercise was rather irk- 
some than pleasing at first; but when the first difficulty was sur- 
mounted, he applied to it with great alacrity, especially as books 
Were put into his hands to copy as an exercise; and he employed 
himself almost night and day, not in copying particular passages only, 
hut in forming collections of sentences, or events that were con- 
nected with each other. When he was ten years old, he had been at 
school four years, and was then put to arithmetic, but this embar- 
rassed him with innumerable difficulties, which his master would not 
take the trouble to explain, expecting that he should content himself 
with the implicit practice of positive rules. Ludwig therefore was so 
disgusted with arithmetic, that after much scolding and beating he 
went from schcfcri, without having learned any thing more than read- 
ing, writing, and his catechism. 

He was then sent into the field to keep cows, and in this, employ- 
ment he soon became clownish, and negligent of every thing else ; 
so that the greatest part of what he had learnt was forgotten. He 
was associated with the sordid and the vicious, and he became insen- 
sibly like them. As he grew up he kept company with women of 
bad character, and abandoned himself to such pleasures as were within 
his reach. But a desire of surpassing others, that principle which is 
productive of every kind of greatness, was still living in his breast ; 
he remembered to have been praised by his master, and preferred above 
his comrades, when he was learning to read and write, and he was 
Still desirous of the same pleasure, though lie did not know how to 
get at it. 

In the autumn of 1735, when he was about 20 years old, he 
bought a small bible, at the end of which was a catechism, with re- 
ferences to a great number of texts, upon w.hich the principles con- 
tained in the answers were founded. Ludwig had never been used 
to take any thing upon trust, and was therefore continually turning 
over the leaves of his bible, to find the passages referred to in the 
catechism ; but this he found so irksome a task, that he determined 
to have the whole at one view, and therefore set about to transcribe 
the catechism, with all the texts at large brought into their proper 
places. With this exercise he filled two quires of paper, and though 
tvhen he began, the character was scarce legible, yet before he had 
finished it was greatly improved ; for an art that has been once learnt 
js easily recovered. 
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In the month of March 1736, he was employed to receive the ex-? 
cise of the little district in which he lived, and he found that in order 
to discharge this office, is was necessary for him not only to write, 
but to be master of the two first rules of arithmetic, addition and sub* 
traction. His ambition had now an object, and a desire to keep 
the accounts of the tax he was to gather, better than others of his 
station, determined him once more to apply to arithmetic, however hate* 
ful the task, and whatever labour it might require. He now regretted 
that he was without an instructor, and would have been glad at an£ 
rate to have practised the rules without first knowing the rationale* 
His mind was continually upon the stretch to find out some way of 
supplying this want, and at last he recollected that one of his school* 
follows had a book from which examples of several rules were taken 
by the master to exercise the scholars. He therefore went immedi* 
ately in search of this school-fellow, and was overjoyed to find upon 
enquiry, that the book was still in his possession. Having borrowed 
this important volume, he returned home with it, and beginning his 
studies as he went along, he pursued them with such application, 
that in about six months he was master of the rule of three with frac- 
tions. 

The reluctance with which he began to learn the powers and pro* 
perries of figures was now at an end; he knew enough to make him 
earnestly desirous of knowing more ; he was therefore impatient to 
proceed from this book to one that was more difficult, and iiaving at 
length found means to procure one that treated of more intricate and 
complicated calculations, he made himself master of that also before 
the end of the year 1739. He had the good fortune soon after to 
meet with a treatise of geometry, written by Pachek, the same au- 
thor whose arithmetic he had been studying ; and finding that this 
science was in some measure founded on that which he had learnt, he 
applied to his new book with great assiduity for some time, but at 
length, not being able perfectly to comprehend the theory as he went 
on, nor yet to discover the utility of the practice, he laid it aside, to 
which he was also induced by the necessity of his immediate atten- 
dance to his field and his vines. 

The severe winter which happened in the year 1 740, obliged hian 
to keep long within his cottage, and having there no employment ei- 
ther for his body or his mind, he had once more recourse to his book 
of geometry ; and having at length comprehended some of the leading 
principles, he'procured a little box ruler and an old pair of compasses, 
on one point of which he mounted the end of a quill cut into a peq; 
With these instruments he employed himself incessantly in making 
various geometrical figures on paper, to illustrate the theory by a so- 
lutioh of the problems. He was thus busied in his cot till March, 
and the joy arising from the' knowledge he had acquired was exceeded 
only by his desire of knowing more. 

• He Was now necessarily recalled to that labour by which alone he 
could procure himself food, and was besides without money to prp- 

& 2 * 
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cure such books and instruments as were absolutely necessary to pur- 
sue his geometrical studies. However, with the assistance of a 
neighbouring artificer, -he procured the figures which he found repre- 
sented by the diagrams in his book, to be made in wood, and with 
these he went to work at every interval of leisure, which now hap- 
pened only once a week, after divine service on a Sunday. He was 
still in want of a new book, and having laid by a little sum for that 
purpose against the time of the fair, where alone he had access to a 
bookseller s shop, he made a purchase of three small volumes, from 
which he acquired a complete knowledge of trigonometry. After this 
acquisition he could not rest till he had begun to study astronomy; 
his next purchase therefore was an introduction to that science, which 
he read with indefatigable diligence, and invented innumerable ex- 
pedients to supply the want of proper instruments, in which he was 
not less successful than Robinson Crusoe, who in an island, of which 
he was the only rational inhabitant, found means to supply himself 
not only wkh the necessaries but the conveniencies of life. 

During his study of geometry and astronomy he had frequently met 
with the word philosophy , and this became more and more the object 
of his attention. He conceived that it w as the name of some science 
of great importance and extent, with which he' was as yet wholly un- 
acquainted ; he became therefore impatient in the highest degree to 
get acquainted with philosophy, and being continually upon the 
watch for such assistance as offered, he at last picked up a book, 
called An Introduction to the Knowledge of God , of man , and of the 
Universe . In reading this book he was struck with a variety of ob- 
jects that were equally interesting and new. 

But as this book contained only general principles, be went to Dres- 
den and enquired among the booksellers, who was the most cele- 
brated author that had written on philosophy. By the booksellers he 
was recommended to the works of Wolfius written in the German 
language, and Wolfius having been mentioned in several books he 
had read, as one of the most able men of his age, he readily took him 
for his guide in the regions of philosophy. 

The first purchase that he made of Wolfius’s works, was his logic, 
and at this he laboured a full year, still attending to his other studies, 
so as not to lose what he had gained before. In this book he found 
himself referred to another, written by the same author, called Mathe- 
matical Principles^ as the fittest to give just ideas of things and faci- 
litate the practice cf logic, he therefore enquired after this book with 
a design to buy it, but finding it too dear for his finances, he was 
obliged to content himself with an abridgment of it, which «he pur- 
chased in the autumn of 1743. From this book he derived much 
pleasure and much profit, and it employed him from October 1743 
to February 1 745. 

He then proceeded to metaphysics, at which he laboured till the 
October following, and he would fain have entered on the study of 
physics, but his indigence was an insuperable impediment, and he 
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was obliged to content himself with his author's morality,, politics, 
and remarks on metaphysics, which employed him till July 1746, by 
which time he had scraped together a sum sufficient to buy the physics 
which he had so earnestly desired, and this work he read twice within 
the year. 

About this time a dealer in old books sold him a volume of Wo!- 
fius’s Mathematical Principles at large, and the spherical trigo- 
nometry which he found in this book was a new treasure, which he 
was very desirous to make his own. This however cost him incre- 
dible labour, and filled every foment that he could spare from his 
business and his sleep for something more than a year. 

He proceeded to the study of the Law of Nature and Nations 9 
and at the same time procured a little book on the terrestrial and ce- 
lestial globes. These books with a few that he borrowed were the 
sources from which he derived such a stock of knowledge, as is seldom 
found even among those who have associated with the inhabitants of 
a university, and had perpetual access to public libraries. 

Mr. Hoffman, during Ludwig’s residence at his house, dressed 
him in his own, gown, with other proper habiliments, and he observe;* 
that this alteration of his dress had such an effect that Hoffman could 
not conceive the man’s accent or dialect to be the same, and he felt 
himself secretly inclined to treat him with more deference than when 
he was in his peasant's dress, though the alteration was made in his 
presence, and with his own apparel. 

It happened also that before Ludwig went home there was ati 
eclipse of the sun , and Mr. Hoffman proposed to his guest that be 
should observe this, phenomenon as an astronomer, and for that pur- 
pose furnished him with proper instruments. The impatience of Lud- 
wig till the time of the eclipse is not to be expressed, he had hitherto 
been acquainted with the planetary world only by books, and a view 
of the heavens with the naked eye, he had never yet looked through 
a telescope, and the anticipation of the pleasure which the new obser- 
vation would yield him scarce suffered him either to eat or sleep ; but 
it unfortunately happened, that just before the eclipse came on the 
sky became cloudy, and continued so during the whole time of its 
continuance; this misfortune was more than the philosophy even of 
Ludwig could bear; as the cloud came on he looked up at it with the 
agony of a man that expected the dissolution of nature to follow; 
when it came over the sun, he stood fixed in a consternation not to 
be described, and when he knew the eclipse was past, his disap- 
pointment and grief were little short of distraction. 

Mr. Hoffman soon after went in his turn to visit Mr. Ludwig, and 
take a view of his dwelling, his library, his study and his instruments. 
He found an old crazy cottage, the inside of which had been long 
blacked with smoke ; the walls were covered with propositions and 
diagrams written with chalk. In one corner was a bed, in another 
a cradle, and under a little window at the side, three pieces of board 
hid side by side, over two trussels made a writing table for the phi- 
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losOpher, upon which were scatfcred some pieces of writing paper 
containing extracts of books, various calculations and geometrical fi- 
gures ; the books which have .been mentioned before were placed on 
a shelf with the compass and ruler that have been described, which 
with a wooden square and a pair of six inch globes, constituted the 
library and museum of the truly celebrated John Ludwig. 

In this hovel he lived till the year 1754, and while he was pursu- 
ing the study of philosophy at his leisure hours, he was indefatigable 
in his day labour as a poor peasant sometimes carrying a basket at 
his back, and sometimes driving a wheel-barrow, and canying such 
garden-stuff as he had to sell about the village. In this state he was 
subject to frequent insults, such as “ patient merit of the unworthy 
takes/' and he bore them without reply or any other mark either 
of resentment or contempt, when those who could not agree with 
him about the price of his commodities used to turn from him with 
an air of superiority, and call him in derision a silly clown and a stu- 
pid dog. 

Mr. Hoffman, when he dismissed him, presented him with ioo 
crowns, which filled all his wishes and made him the happiest man in the 
world ; with this sum he built himself ; a more commodious habitation 
In the middle of his vineyard, and furnished it with many moveables 
and utensils, of which he was in great want, but above all he pro- 
cured a very considerable addition to his library, an article so essen- 
tial to his happiness that he declared to Mr. Hoffman, he would not 
accept the whole province in which he lived upon condition that he 
should renounce his studies, and that he had rather live on bFead and 
water than withhold from his mind that food which his intellectual 
hunger perpetually required. T. S. 

i 

PHYSIOGNOMICAL SKETCHES . 

BY E. WILSON, SUNDERLAND. 

“ The proper study of mankind is man.* ** 


* 'ripIS odd — ’tis very odd' — says my young friend Frank John- 
A son, as he came bouncing into my room one night , 1 that this 
same art of reading faces is not more comeatable ; yet one truth 
is clear; we are all physiognomists -by Nature, none by art. That 
old lady, however, depend upon it, has some secrets behind the 

curtain which she is determined none shall see. Have not our 
greatest philosophers been begging, and praying, and peeping, and 
peering, and prying about, like the arrantest snivellers, for these 
3000 years, and not one admitted, not one embrace ? Nay, sooner 
than indulge their worships with even one glance of her beauties 
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more than the meanest pig-driver, she would pull them "by the nose 
for their impertinence. It is cutting, very cutting, an't it, Sled ?* 

« True, sir/ I replied, * and that should teach us diffidence and hu- 
•mility. And now that you are thus speaking, I remember it is only 
a few weeks ago since the old wry-nosed gossip, Mrs. Curiosity, 
popt up to me, and archly tipt me the wink to trip up stairs after her, 
and see her favourite young daughter by Lavater. Tut ! thinks I* 
and so I will. I went, saw, and Mked her. Her phiz was captivating, 
and her language admirable.-— Do you know, says she, that 1 am 
going to have the rooms of my brother the banking-merchant, hung 
round with portraits and definitions ; fend when any one applies for a 
place, a physiognomical comparison will only be necessary, thus: 
Pray, sir, for what department do you offer yourself?— An ac- 
comptant’s, ma’am, or even a sale man's.— Pshaw ! your phlegmatic 
chin, and mighty little’ nose, show you totally unfit for dispatch; be 
off, sir: Ha ! here comes another humble petitioner. Well, sir, ex- 
press your wishes.— I am told, ma'am, you want a treasurer, and— 
Enough, sir. Your projecting chin shows you too positive; yet I 
think you know the principles of right and wrong; Walk in, sir.— 
Thus talkedthe lovely girl, in a manner easy to be understood/ 

* I remember/ said Frank, ‘ that some years ago 1 had occasion to 
go through Borough Bridge, and to stop there all night. The land- 
lord I soon found to be a knowing little chatly iellow, and one who 
knew how to please his guests. Never was I more entertained in mf 
life than by his company. He was not one of your common dry- 
brained swizzle venders ; no, sir he had read several characters care- 
fully in the book of nature, and # knew how to render a reason.— Sir, 
says he, I presume you come from such a place.— True, quoth I.— 
And pray, continued he, do you know the Rev. Mr. W • ?— Per- 
fectly well ; he is a genuinity and I respect him Here, cried 

the landlord, he shall always be welcome ; and though an oddity, he 
is a gentleman. 

One night, added my host, as I was sitting at the fire-side over » 
mug of ale, chatting with three of my neighbours, a barber, a grocer, 
and a taylor, m came a gentleman in a clerical garb, totally a stiranger. 

Your most obedient, says I ; would you please to walk into the 
parlour, and have a fire lighted, sir. No sir, quoth his reverence in die 
greatest good humour, 1 am no hermit; 1 love society. None of 
your musty old cynics for me ; give me my bottle and friend ; end 
if it is no intrusion, sir, I shall be glad to join you and your friends 
here. Sir, you do us honour, I answered, and we shall be proud of 
your company. Ha ! how do you do, my dear, says he to my 
daughter, “ The sweet little girl that I love/' Ah, honey ! criea 
he, you are a little killing thief. I see plainly you have been stealing 
the colour from the lilies of the valley, a tinge from the roses of the 
forest, a smile from your mother, and a look from your father. Then 
turning to me — You must know, sir, resumed the black gentleman, 
that you have now in your house one of the greatest physiognomist* 
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in the worid, not even excepting Lavater himself, and a — ^here I 
thought he deserved one of ray best double-distilled bows, and so I ho- 
noured him with an angle of nine degrees to the perpendicular to the 
plane of the horizon. Yes, sir, says he, with a huge degree of self-com- 
placence, itis even so. Now Lavater chiefly confined his studies to the 
analogy there is betwixt what a man appears to be, and what he really is ; 
pf his abilities and character in genera), and of pathognorty, or the 
knowledge of the passions. But I have soared infinitely beyond 
him, and have, to my inexpressible joy, culled flowers from fields 
yvhere no other mortal has dared to tread. The most ignorant are 
physiognomists, though they know it not. Each word, each gesture, 
shows the man. 'Tis just as easy, too, to judge of a person’s station 
in life as it is evident, yes, incontrovertibly evident, that there is the 
same connection betwixt a man and his employment a6 there is 
betwixt his body and that something within hi$ body — the mind. 
When a stranger comes to your house, I dare say you will imme- 
diately form some idea what he is. Such a one, you'll say, looks 
like a tradesman; another like a farmer; this a butcher; that a taylor; 
and so on. Is it not so ? speak, man i Really, sir, I replied, you 
amaze me. Nay, further, resum’d his worship, I am confident there 
is a similar connection betwixt a preacher and his congregation, or a 
tradesman and his shopman. Shew me the one, and pull my ears if 
I do not describe the other, (Splutter o’nails ! thought I, this is an odd 
Kngo. Faith, Ned, I. wish the qualifications of ray governor would 
descend down to me in this same sympathetic manner). But, says 
he, as experiments are the ground-works of all scientific discoveries, 
Til give you one, and prove irrefragably the truth of what 1 have 
advanced. For instance, here are three of your friends, totally un- 
known by me. Despise me as a simpleton if I do not tell the oc- 
cupation of each by only investigating his looks. Nay, I’ll bet you 
a bottle— done, said I ; for- as he was likely to afford much enter- 
tainment, I had no desire to discourage him. Then eying, the first 
very attentively, till the poor fellow was horridly out of countenance. 
This gentleman, says he, is a — though, let me see— the furrows oa 
that forehead show study— those eyes a deep penetration on abstruse 
•objects — the tip of the nose, and a retreating chin, discovers much 
Teal knowledge without ostentation. Why, sir, he is a lawyer. 
Wonderful ! I exclaimed, and you, sir, says he to the second, clap- 
ping him upon the shoulder like a Philistine, you, sir,' I shall pro- 
nounce a — a military gentleman. This is indeed astonishing, said I, 
your penetration infinitely transcends even the very great expec- 
tations I had form'd of it. And as to this other friend, adds the phy- 
siognomist, I shall not hesitate to call a — ay — O, the joy of my 
heart! — why, sir, you must be an author. I am myself an author, 
and have gained immortal honour. * The most acute observers in the 
kingdom have ‘paid me that tribute. Do give me your hand my dear 
brother author, 1 cannot but feel a cordial friendship for you. Can X 
have the pleasure of speaking a word with you in the adjoining 
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room ?— *OfF marched his reverence—Wba— -wha— what, whispers 
the taylor to me in the greatest perplexity, will he want ? Why, 
says I, he will ask you of course what you are now writing. An* a 
wh — wha — what miin I 4ay ? Tell him you are writing a book on 
natural philosophy, but that you have not done it, or else he will be < 
asking to look at it/ Wia I will— nat’ral fee — fe— fe— feel-o-filly— 

0 what said ye? Natural philosophy. O ay — natral filly-soffy. Me 
went, and I overheard the curious conference. And pray, my dear 
friend, cried the author, wagging his hand lovingly— what kind of 
work now engages your attention ? Naturally feel-a-sophy— replied 
poor snip. O, an excellent subject i’faith. Can you gratify me 
with a sight of it ? Nay, answered the other, I ha'n’t yet dun’t. 
When yon have, will you permit me to revise it ? Aye ye shall an* 
welcome. The poor fellow having got to the end of his lesson, very 
prudently observed they’d better gang back, which motion the cler- 
gyman accepted. Well, Sir, whose is the bottle ? asked the stranger. 

1 then confessed he had deviated a little in the last circumstance# 
*Tis true, said I, he has had an eager thirst after learning, but his 
friends think it a thread-bare palling, have been very averse to.it, and 
brought him up to one in which they thought he might cut out a better 
livelihood, but it is much against his inclination. It is enough# 
Fetch the bottle and we’ll crack it. 


CURIOUS METHOD OF PROTECTING CORN. 


A GENTLEMAN farmer in South Wales, to prevent the crows 
from eating the corn after it was sown, has tried the following 
expedient with the most complete success. He took a cat and tied 
her fast by the leg to a stake in the middle of the field ; no sooner 
was this done than the cat began crying, and so continued for two or 
three days (being well fed night and morning), and not a crow has 
been seen on the field since. 


ON COMPASSION. 


Suck, little wretch, whilst yet thy mother lives, 

Suck the last drop her fainting bosom gives : 

She dies; her tenderness outlasts her breath. 

And her fond love is provident in death, West. 


T HE exquisite and pathetic little picture of maternal tenderness 
exhibited in the motto of this essay is a lively .proof of that in- 
tensity of feeling which binds our race in gentleness together. The 
same sweet sensations that glow through the closer ties of society, 
which pant in the bosom of the husband and the father, pervade like- 
wise the whole mass of being; and, though weaker in proportion to 
the distance of propinquity, yet cannot he be called wretchedwho 
Vol. V. R 
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receives, or communicates, the smallest portion of their influence* 
From the impassioned feelings of the mother, to him who stands joy-* 
less on the verge of apathy, the tide of affection flows in a long and 
devious course. Clear, full, and vehement, it descends into the 
vale of life, where, after a short time, becoming tranquil and serene, 
it separates into many branches ; and these, again divided, wander 
in a thousand streams, dispensing as they move along the sweets of 
health and happiness. That no felicity exists independent of a sus- 
ceptibility for these emotions, is a certain fact ; for to the heart of him 
who hath been cold to filial or fraternal duty, the soothing charm of 
friendship and of love will ever be unknown. It is therefore evident, 
that, to be happy, man must invariably consult the well-being of others; 
to his fellow-creatures he must attribute the bliss which he enjoys ; 
it is a reward proportional to the exertion of his philanthrophy. Ab- 
stract the man of virtue and benevolence from society, and you cut 
off the prime source of his happiness ; he has no proper object on . 
which to place his affection, or exercise his humanity; the sudden 
rapture of the grateful heart, the tender tones of friendship, and the 
melting sweetness of expressive love, no longer thrill upon his ear, 
or swell his softened soul ; all is an aching void, a cheerless and al- 
most unproductive waste ; yet even in this situation, barren as it is, 
where none are found to pour the balm of pity, or listen to the plaint 
of sorrow, even here some enjoyment is derived from letting loose 
our affections upon inanimate nature. “ Where in a desert (says 
Sterne) I could not do better, I would fasten them upon some sweet 
myrtle, or seek some melancholy cypress to connect myself to. I 
would court their shade, and greet them kindly for their protection. 
1 would cut my name upon them, and swear they were the loveliest 
trees throughout the desert. If their leaves withered, I would teach 
myself to mourn, and when they rejoiced, I would rejoice with them.** 

That man was formed for society, seems a truth too well esta- 
blished, and the benefits arising from such an union so apparent, that 
few would ever suppose it to have been doubted ; yet have there been 
philosophers, whom hypothesis, or the love of eccentricity, led to 
prefer thatperiod, 

When wild in woods, the noble savage ran. 

An election so absurd, merits not a serious refutation ; every day’s 
experience must convince the man of observation, that our happiness 
depends upon the cultivation of our social duties, upon the nurture 
of humanity and benevolence, that our. crimes are nearly in propor- 
tion to the rupture of domestic harmony, and that the flagitious deeds 
which glare upon us with so horrid an aspect, are often the conse- 
quences of indirect deviation from the still small voice of duty and of 
love. He, who has been accustomed to despise the feelings of the 
son, the husband, and the friend, will not often be found proof 
against the allurements of interest and of vice. He, who (unless 
driven by hunger and despair) lifts up his daring arm to arrest the 
property or the life of his fellow-creature, never felt those soft sensa- 
tions which arise from the consciousness of being beloved; for let no 
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man *be called wretched who has this in reserve, let no man be called 
poor who has a friend to consult. 

It should, therefore, be a principle early inculcated into the minds 
of our youth, that, to be happy is to be beloved, and that our enjoy- 
ment will be commensurate to our efforts in relieving the distress and 
the misery of others. Was this the case, how much of that wanton 
and pernicious cruelty would be avoided, as frequently the disgrace 
of manhood as of boyish years. Were our children taught to nourish 
sentiments of love, and esteem for those around them, to elicit their 
affection by each amiable exertion in their power, to visit and give 
succour to the sick and the afflicted, how often would the tear of rap- 
ture fill their eyes ; how would the sweet sensation dwell upon theft: 
hearts, and grow with their increasing years. 

Ob, Charity ! our helpless nature’s pride. 

Thou friend to him who knows no friend beside. 

Is there a morning's breath, or the sweet gale 
That steals o’er the tir’d pilgrim of the vale. 

Cheering with fragrance fresh his weary frame. 

Aught like the incense of thy holy flame ? 

Is aught in all the beauties that adorn 
The azure heaven, or purple light of mom ? 

Is aught so fair in evening’s ling’ring gleam 
As from thine eye the meek and pensive beam. 

That falls, like saddest moonlight, on the hill 

And distant grove, when the wide world is still ? Bowles. 

Society has been aptly compared to a heap of embers, which, when 
separated, soon languish, darken, and expire ; but, if placed toge- 
ther, glow with a ruddy and intense heat : a just emblem of the 
strength, the happiness, and the security, derived from the union of 
mankind. The savage, who never knew the blessings of combina- 
tion, and he who quits society from apathy or misanthropic spleen, 
are like the separated ember* dark, dead, and useless ; they neither 
give nor receive any heat, neither love nor are beloved. To what 
acts of heroism and virtue, in every age and nation, has not the im- 
petus of affection given rise ? To what gloomy misery, despair, and 
even suicide, has not the desertion of society led ? How often, in the? 
busy Haunts of men, are all our noblest and gentlest virtues called 
forth ! And how,, in the bosom of the recluse, do all the soft emo- 
tions languish and grow faint ! Not that the speculator is a foe to re- 
tirement ; he has already confessed himself its friend, he speaks but 
of him who, dead to feeling, sinks into the lap of cheerless solitude. 
That many individuals, from a peculiar turn of mind, are calculated 
to be of more extensive utility in retirement, than on the active stage 
of life, he is, from his own experience, well convinced. He is also 
perfecdy aware that reiterated misfortunes and perfidy, operating up- 
on a warm and sanguine constitution, will often hurry the most ami- 
able character into unmitigated seclusion ; but even in this case, as a 
proof that our affections to support life must, however small in de- 
gree, be engaged, let it be observed that the most recluse have ge- 
nerally had some object for their tenderness, some creature whose 
attention they strove to obtain, whose interest in their welfare they 
R z 
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hope to secure ; and, as a corroborating, instance of what has been' 
advanced throughout this paper, I shall conclude it with the following; 
anecdote : 

A respectable character, after having long figured away in the gay 
world at Paris, was at length compelled to live in an obscure retreat 
in that city, the victim of severe and unforeseen misfortunes. He 
was so indigent, that he subsisted onlv on an v allowance from the pa-, 
rish. Every week a quantity of bread was sent to him sufficient for 
his support, and yet at length he demanded more. On this the cu- 
rate sent for him. He went : “ Do you live alone said the curate ; 
u With whom, Sir," answered the unfortunate ipan, “ is it possible 
I should live ? I am wretched ; you see that 1 am, since 1 thus solicit 
charity, and am abandoned by all the world." “But, Sir," continued 
the curate, “ if you live alone, why do you ask for more bread than is 
sufficient for yourself ?** The other was quite disconcerted, and at 
Jast, with great reluctance, confessed that he had a dog. The curate 
did net drop the subject. He desired him to observe, that he was 
only the distributor of the bread that belonged to the poor, and that it 
was absolutely necessary that he should dispose of his dag, “ Ah, 
Sir," exclaimed the poor man, weeping, “ and if I should lose my 
dog, who is there then to love me ? M The good pastor, melting 
into tears, took his purse, and giving it to him, “ take this. Sir," said 
be & this is mine—this I can give.". 


ON MODESTY, 

AS A MASCULINE-VIRTUE, 


I WAS the other day in company where modesty was the topic of 
conversation. Now as there are different species of modesty, 
and as each of these generally take likewise a particular complexion 
from the temper and disposition of the possessor, it is necessary to 
fix a point, or else people talk of nothing. This being premised by 
a gentleman present, the discourse turned upon modesty in men, 
though even this was allowed to be twofold ; but as both these sorts 
of modesty appeared to spring from the same root, and generally to 
go together, they were admitted as a fair subject of debate ; when I 
was not a little displeased to find that the majority of the company, 
the greatest part of which were ladies, declared against modesty in 
men, as an unnecessary qualification, nay, even as a defect, and in 
the course of their argument treated it accordingly. 

When I retired I began to reflect on what must be the consequences 
of such a decision by the fair sex .— It is certain that a modest man 
labours under many disadvantages in his dealings with the world, I 
mean with mankind; but that these should be multiplied with re- 
gard to their connections with the women (by whom modesty of any 
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kind ought to be respected) is certainly somewhat hard, and, for the 
honour of the sex, one could not but wish it were , otherwise. 

Is it not absurd when a virtuous young man (of which number 
I believe there are not too many in this metropolis) is praised for one 
of his good qualities — is it not absurd I say for any man; infinitely 
more so for any woman, to add, “ that he is too modest, and that 
spoils all f” And is not this an encouragement to vice and debauchery 
from that very quarter whence they ought to receive their greatest 
check, the tribunal of the fair ? 

I can account for this absurdity by one suggestion, which, if not irf . 
the mouth, is, I fear, in the heart of almost every young woman, viz. 

" That a modest man has not a sufficient regard for the sex :** than 
which there never was a more false maxim advanced, for the most 
modest men are generally the greatest adorers of the fair sex, their 
regard for whom is indeed the very occasion of that timidity which so 
often exposes them to ridicule. Should any woman be apprehensive 
of any farther inconveniencies from such a disposition, what an opi- 
nion might we not justly entertain of her ! Yet such is the force of 
custom, for 1 should be sorry to attribute it to any thing else, thatthe 
most abandoned men of the town are often preferred, even by the 
most modest women ; and in excuse we are told, " that reformed 
rakes make the best husbands/* If this maxim were true, it might 
perhaps be hard to judge when a rake was reformed ; but I fear the 
contrary is generally the case : for, in the first place, it is hard, very 
hard, to wean such persons from their evil courses ; and, in the se- 
cond place, when they have at last been brought to abandon ill wo- 
men, it is a great chance indeed if they do not also quit all thoughts 
of the whole sex. Accustomed as they are to the worst of females, 
they generally get an ill opinion of all ; and surfeited as they are with 
fictitious charms, they seldom retain any relish for real ones. In shorty 
the consequence of a woman joining herself in wedlock with such a 
man, is generally that he brings her a fortune and constitution equally 
broken and impaired, and often despises his wife for no other reason 
than because he himself is really an object of supreme contempt. 

I mean not by this, that every young fellow who has been impru- 
dent enough to run into some juvenile follies, however reprehensible, 
ought to be marked out for reprobation by the women ; all I would 
be understood to inculcate is, that the abandoned rake is by no means 
a fit companion for the modest fair, either in wedlock or in company ; 
and certain I am, that if the ladies gave less encouragement to such 
persons, we should see fewer of them both in oiir public and pri- 
vate companies. I know that much of this has been noticed to little 
purpose ; and the same absurd maxim9 still prevailing, I must own 
have roused my attention. — Homo sum ; nibil bumanum a mealienum 
puto ; and as it is certain that the men here, as in most countries, 
ehieflydbrm themselves by the women, I thought the conduct of the 
latter in this respect of too much consequence to be passed over in 
#ilenco, 

MODESTUS, 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF 

BOTANY BAY, 

Extracted from a Letter written by a Native of Derby, in the Newt 
South Wales Corps. 


Sydney (Port Jackson), Dec. 13, 1794. 

T HE settlement on the coast of New South Wales contains two 
principal towns ; Sydney the capital, and Paramatta (formerly 
named Rose Hill), distant about 1 7 miles. Sydney is situated at the 
head of a beautiful cove, which leads into a very fine harbour ; Major 
Grose has made great improvements: Sydney contains 700 good 
comfortable huts, exclusive of numerous brick buildings, the property 
of Government. The soil is all sandy, but by industry will produce 
sufficiently ; most of the gentlemen have farms about four miles from 
Sydney, which have grown a good crop of wheat ; and I am of opi- 
nion that wheat will be plentiful in a few years: {here are many 
settlers in different parts. 

* The only or principal thing wanting is cattle,which might be kept 
in any number, grass being in plenty.: we have many pigs and goats, 
but they are chiefly in the hands of gentlemen : poultry and fish are 
tolerably cheap; but it must be remembered, that this is the most 
flourishing period tiie colony ever experienced. 

Spirits being now plentiful, a number of persons retail the same, 
hut the price, as well as quality, vary much; the gentlemen always 
purchase the cargoes; and this watery mixture is sold at 16s. per 
gallon. A convict was not (until very lately) suffered, on any 
account, to take spirits in payment for work; but now the prisoners 
have plenty of liquor* Liquor, or more properly grog, purchases 
what money will not, viz. settlers farms, or crops -unripe, also their 
$tock. Kangaroos formerly were plentiful, but now they are retired 
up the country; the colony produces the most beautiful birds, 
opossums, &c. &c. The trees never entirely shed their leaves ; the 
summer is intensely hot, and the winters are very cold at nights and 
in the mornings, though the climate is much milder since I have been 
here, owing to the country being cleared; the seasons here are 
exactly opposite to the seasons in England, your winter being our 
summer. 

Paramatta is a town situated at the extreme cove of Port Jackson ; 
on your ascending the wharf appears a row of huts on each side, and 
a spacious road to the distance of a mile ; at the upper end Governor 
Philips erected his country seat. The garden that surrounds it is 
beautiful, abounding in the season with grapes, melons, pumpkins, 
and every other fruit and vegetable. The florist may alscvamuse 
himself. In short, the country may well be called Botany Bay; for 
the botanist, I believe, may here find the most beautiful shrubs and 
evergreens that produce very fragrant flowers. The governor’% 
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garden at Paramatta is so situated by nature, that, in my opinion, it 
is impossible for art to form so rural a scene. 

Five miles from Paramatta is another village ; at this place Go* 
vernment have a great deal of land in cultivation; eftry mile you 
travel inland the sod improves ; at fourteen miles from the village of 
Irongabber is another settlement, called the Hawkesburyftet which 
place is a spacious fresh water river, and the soil rich ; and I have 
not a doubt but in a short time this place will be very flourishing, * 

The farmers are now gathering their wheat; it may appear to* 
you extraordinary, but true it is, that the summers will produce 
two crops of vegetables. The quantity of timber surpasses all d»- 
scrip ti on, though the country has been so much cleared since I came; 
a great number of boats have been built, which supply us with 
plenty of fish, and the oysters are the largest I ever saw. About 
nine days sail from Sydney is Norfolk Island, a most fertile places 
about the size of the Isis of Wight, The natives in general of Bo- 
tany Bay are tall and slender, have very black, curly hair, flat faces,, 
and very large mouths ; some of them run 9ticks through their noses ; 
they draw the front tooth in tribute to their chief ; are much scarified* 
on the back and breast, done by an oyster-shell cemented with gum 
at the end of the whommora (or throwing-stick) ; they talk very 
quick ; dance by raising their arms and wheeling in a circle, at some- 
times singing or making a confused noise. One of the females sits 
thumping her stomach, which gives a droll sound. They burn their 
dead ; are very expert in throwing their spears, and with exactness, • 
at a great distance ; their canoes are formed of solid bark, which they 
carve from the trees, by means of a stone axe ; they fight in a most 
savage manner ; their subsistence is chiefly on fish, the women being 
very expert at this duty ; their lines are curiously platted from the- 
bark of trees, and the hook is a piece of bark ; they assemble in small 
tribes, each having a different fire : the children when young ride on 
the parents shoulders, holding by the hair of the head ; after death 
they expect a removal to the sun, which they worship ; they are 4 
very dirty and lazy set of people. 


TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE, 


Sir, 

A MONG the various societies that are established in this metro- 
polis, there is one that has not yet been noticed by any of the 
public writers, though it is almost as numerous as that of the. BucJ^s, 
and fuILas ancient as the Free Masons ; it is indeed thought to have 
been instituted before the Roman empire, and rt is honoured with a 
deity of the Greeks for its patron. 
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There are Lodges of this society in various parts of the metropolis, 
and there is scarcely a corporation in England that lias not a regular 
meeting of several of its members, who consist of all ranks of people. 
Th* justices gf the quorum are most frequently candidates, and they 
are seldom o^never black-balled by the majority. Many of the mem- 
bers of ttataommon council, who are not stimulated by party zeal, 
are also members of this laudable association. 

Taciturnity and fumigation are now two essential requisites in a 
canditate, who must prove his qualifications previous to his being ad- 
mitted. To be brief, this is neither more nor less than the Sleepy 
Club, so well known, though hitherto so little celebrated. Every 
member of this society must immediately after supper take a pipe, 
and, whether it be lighted or not, clap it in his mouth and as it is an 
invariable maxim with the sons of Morpheus, “ that speaking spoils 
conversation/' he must nod in five minutes, and attain a secure snore 
in ten, at which signal he must open one eye, fill his glass, drink, 
and resume his former station. 

I have spent many very agreeable evenings in this worthy society, 
whose plan is so healthful and peaceable, that it is to be wished it 
were still more numerous, and that it prevailed as much upon the 
continent as it does throughout England. The various good effects 
that are derived from it cannot be enumerated; but a few may serve 
to point out its general beneficial tendency. In the first place, it 
preserves health by promoting sleep, so essential to the human frame, 
even in the midst of cpmpany; so that a member of this society 
might at the same time be a member of the everlasting club, without 
injuring his constitution by sitting up. It prevents all altercation in 
politics or religion, party disputes are unknown, and peace and tran- 
quillity reigns around. All prophane or obscene talk is also avoided, 
and a mail is sure never to reveal his secrets (unless he talks in his 
dreams), an event frequently fatal over a bottle. All scandal is 
abolished, and a perfect harmony and a general good understanding 
ajce.on all sides established. . 

This institution is said to owe its. birth to a certain dumb philoso- 
pher, whose cynic virtue greatly distinguished him in the third olym- 
piad: it is certain, what he wanted in loquacity he made up in judg- 
ment, by placing himself upon a par with his disciples, who, though 
they possessed tongues, did not make use of them. But we are in- 
debted to Sir Walter Raleigh for bringing this society to its present 
degree of perfection, as the badge of silence, a pipe, was at that 
time either unknown or neglected : to the introduction then of that 
soporific herb, tobacco, we may ascribe the present flourishing state 
of the present worthy, prudent, and numerous society of Sleepers. 

Drowsy Row , 

Aug, 9 , X79J. A MEMBER OF THE S 4 .EEPY-CZ.TO, 
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TO THB 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS' MAGAZINE. 

• K> Mt. 

Sir, m •«-*- 

HAVING lately met with a book wbicb afforded me some eqt&dalnment, 
and one part of wbicb seems to fall in with your plan qfjo Meeting 
whatever can be met with illustrative of Freemasonry, I extract 
and send the following letter for your insertion . The title of the book 
is, “ Letters qf Baron Bielf eld , Secretary of Legation to the King of 
Prussia , Preceptor to Prince Ferdinand, Chancellor of tbe Universities 
in tbe Dominions qf bis Prussian Majesty , F. R. A. B. Sjfc. /iuibor qf ' 
Political Institutes of course we may presume that tbe sentiments 
it contains are entitled to our attention. 

* I am, Sir , 

Your occasional Correspondent, 

S.J. 

To Mademoiselle M. von B * * *, at Hamburgh. 

Hamburgh, Feb . 6, 173S. 

S O you are quite alarmed, madam, very seriously angry 1 — My 
reason tells me you are wrong ; but my passion tells me you can 
never do wrong : for it makes me perceive that I love you more, if 
it be possible, since 1 have beerr a Freemason, and since you have 
been angry with n,e for so being, than I ever did before. Permit 
me therefore, by this opportunity, to employ my rhetoric to dissipate 
your discontent ; that you may approve the motives which have in?- 
duced me to take this step, that you may restore me to your favour,, 
and that I may be enabled to reconcile my reason with my passion# 
You know that 1 am naturally curious, and that 1 have made grefrt 
efforts to discover the secrets of Freemasonry, but without the least 
effect 1 have found men that have been the most indiscreet in other 
respects, the mpst impenetrable in this matter. There was therefore 
no other way for me to take but to get admission into their society ; 
and 1 do solemnly assure you, madam, that 1 do not in the least re- 
pent it. 

That a man may be* very honest and very happy without being a 
Freemason, 1 readily allow; but this argument is equally applicable 
to every object that excites our curiosity, and even to many of the 
most pleasing parts of learning. If we banish curiosity (the desire 
of increasing our knowledge) from the world, there is at once an end 
of aQ improvement in science ; the most ingenious, the most pleasing 
inventions and discoveries would be lost in darkness. And who catt 
say how far the knowledge of those objects, of whose essence, whost 
principles, we are absolutely ignorant, may lead us ? That which 
first appears frivolous, frequently becomes, ip the hands of a skilful 
man, highly useful. I do not pride myself in being of th* number of 
these, but I am fully satisfied that I shall have a J^etfer claim to k by 
being'a 'Freemason. * 

Yol. V. S 
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You \frill not require, I arh persuaded, that I should explain to you 
our mysteries ; you are much tdo prudent. You would entertain a 
passion foi- a man of honour, and hot for a traitor, a monster. It is 
my interest to convince you of my discretion, and to make you sen- 
sible that a man who can keep a secret from the woman he adores, 
ought to be esteemed by her as worthy to have other secrets to keep. 
You must therefore commend my discretion and nourish my virtue. 
1 shall not, at the same time, keep from you any information con- 
cerning our society that it is in my power to give ; but for its my- 
steries, they are sacred ! 

One inflection that dissipated my scruples and hastened my re- 
ception was, that I knew this order to be composed of a great number 
of very worthy men ; and who I was sure would never have twice 
entered a Lodge, if any thing had passed there that was in the feast 
incompatible with a character of the strictest virtue. It is true, that 
into this sanctuary of virtue there sometimes steal unworthy brethren, 
men whose morals and conduct are not such as could be wished ; but 
such is the condition of all things in this world, that the good and die 
bad are inevitably mixed with each other ; for the small number of 
twelve apostles was not exempt from one unworthy member. I did 
not expect, by becoming a Freemason, to be introduced to a society 
of angels, but of worthy men; and I have, not been disappointed. 

1 readily confess, that what is called Freemasonry may be made a 
disgrace as well as ornament to society. If a company of young 
fellows, destitute of sense and merit, assemble in the form of a Lodge, 
and after performing certain ridiculous mummeries, proceed to scenes 
of disorder, certainly nothing can be more detestable than such an 
assembly. But if you consider our society as the most solemn and 
perfect fraternity that ever existed upon tire earth ; in which there is 
no distinction of men by the language they speak, by the dress they 
wear, by the rank to which they were born, or the dignities they 
.possess; who regard the whole world but as one commonwealth, of 
which each nation forms a family, and each individual a member; 
; w)io endeavour by these means to revive the primitive maxims of 
mankind in the greatest perfection ; to unite under their banner men 
of knowledge, virtue, and urbanity ; whose members n^utually defend 
r ^ach other by their authority, and enlighten each other by their know- 
ledge ; who sacrifice all personal resentment ; who banish from their 
Lodges all that can disturb the tranquillity of mind or the purity of 
manners-; . and who, in the intervals of their delightful labours, enjoy 
the innocent pleasures of life ; if, I say, you xegai'4 Masonry in this 
light, you must agree that the interest of this society must f>e that of 
the whole face of mankind ; and that it must operate on the human 
heart in a manner that religion itself cannot effect without great dif- 
ficulty. 

It is pot therefore wonderful, that this order has been sometimes 
^encouraged and sometimes persecuted by the ruling powers in a 
tjley wh© * commend. *and they who blame may have their 
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reasons ; but nothing can be more unjust or ridiculous, than to ima- 
gine that the secret assemblies of the Freemasons can tend to disturb 
the security or tranquillity of a state: for though our doors are shut 
against -the profane vulgar, they are at all times open to sovereigns 
and magistrates ; and how many illustrious princes and statesmen do 
we count among our brethren ? If aught passed in our lodges that 
was dangerous or criminal, must they not have been long since abo-- 
lished? But the experience of many ages, during which this order 
has never been known to perform any actions but those of morality 
and munificence, is a stronger argument in its favour than any I 
can produce. 1 shall, therefore, say no more on this matter ; and 
I should not have said so much, if I did not know that you are. ca- 
pable of feeling the force of these arguments : for you have too much 
discernment to suffer yourself to be directed by that prejudice and 
caprice, which has so much dominion over the common rank of 
women. If with a pleasing figure, and a graceful manner, you pos- 
sessed only a common way of thinking, 1 should love you only as 
women are commonly loved; that is to say, for the gratification of 
desire and for self-interest. But my affection is founded on a sense 
of your real merit, on the dignity of your mind and the simplicity of 
ypur heart. If this affection is of any value with you, preserve it. 
Madam, by returning to your reason, and by dissipating those tran- 
sient clouds which have eclipsed, for a moment, that favourable 
opinion you have hitherto entertained of me : and permit me to as- 
sure you, by the faith of a Mason, that my love shall endure as long 
as my life. 1 have the honour to be, &c. 

P. S. I herewith send you a pair of gloves, that were given me by 
the lodge at my reception. . 


ON POVERTT. 


T HERE are two sorts of pride, one philosophic, that boasts of' 
poverty; the other a beggarly one, which is ashamed of it. 
Poverty, in itself, is so far from being mean, that it requires certain 
circumstances to render it so : ignoble birth, servile office, low con- 
descehsion, vulgar breeding, or poorness of spirit. Any of these par- 
ticulars indeed, may superadd a meanness to poverty, but they will, 
at the same time, diminish the grandeur Of riches. Poverty hurts 
our credit ortly on the change; yeteven there, character alone has 
raised' a fortune ; considered simply, It excludes ns not from a court, 
though it does from the shambles. The opulence of Plato made no 
addition to his philosophy, but the indigence of Socrates hhs added a 
merit to fiis. Is Rtere a sdhl so mean as not to ptefer a pedigree from 
the latter, to the line^ofAttalus 1 ? - * • • •• ' 

When Lord Corke * mentions his poverty, does he betray a mean- 
ness ? He was so proud of his original indigence', that he puts it upofi 
recbrd by his will. This circumstance was never imputed as a dis- 
graceto his posterity, though theearidom of B**** will ever remain 

a reproach to his, ' _ R, G # 

* Richard, the first Earl, 

S* 
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DISSERTATIONS ON THE 

POLITE ARTS . 

No. III. 


I N our former papers we have endeavoured to shew, that the polite 
arts consist in imitation, and that the object of their imitation 
is nature represented to the mind by enthusiasm. We have nothing 
more to do than to shew the manner in which this imitation is made. 
And by this means we shall have the particular difference of arts, 
whose common object is the imitation of nature. 

Nature may be divided with regard to the polite arts into two 
parts ; one which we take in by the eyes, and the other by the tni- 
n:stry of the ears ; for the other senses are quite barren with legard 
to the polite arts. The first part is the object of painting, which 
^presents upon a plan all that is visible. It is the object also of 
t sculpture which represents nature in relievo ; it is the object like- 
wise of the art of gesture, which is a branch of the other two aits just 
flamed, and which differs in what it includes, only in this, that the 
subject to which gestures are given in dancing is natural and alive. 
Whilst the painter’s canvas and the marble of the statuary are not so. 

The second part is the object of music, considered singly, and as 
a simple tune, bearing the second place to poetry, which employs 
words, but words in metre, and calculated in all its tones. 

Thus painting imitates nature by colours, sculpture by relievos, 
dancing by the motions and attitudes of the body. Musick imitates 
it by inarticulate sounds, and poetry by words in measure. These 
are the distinctive characters of the principal arts ; and if it some- 
times happens that those arts join with one another, and are con- 
founded, as, for example, in poetry, if dancing furnishes gestures 
to the actors upon the stage ; if music gives the tone of voice in de- 
clamatibn ; if the pencil decorates the scene ; these aie services which 
they render mutually to one another, in virtue of their common end, 
and their reciprocal alliance, but it is without any prejudice tp their 
particular and natural rights. A tragedy without gestures, without 
music, without decoration, is still a poem. It is an imitation ex- 
pressed by discourse in metre. . A piece of music without words is 
still music. It expresses complaint or joy independently of words, 
which help it indeed, but neither give nor take away any thing that 
alters its nature. Its essential expression is sound, a$ that of painting 
is colour, and of dancing the movement of the body. 

But here a remark is to be made, that as arts ought to chuse their 
designs from nature, and perfect them, they ought also to chuse and 
perfect the expressions they borrow from nature. They should not 
^employ all sorts of colours, nor all sorts of sounds ; they must make 
a just choice, and an exquisite mixture pf them ; they must be con^ 
fleeted, proportioned, shaded, and put in an harmonious order. 
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Colours and sounds ' have sympathies and antipathies amongtheri- 
selves. Nature has a right to unite therrt according to her will, bkt 
it is art that should do it according to rules. It is not sufficient thlt 
it hurts not the taste, but it should flatter it, and flatter it as much as 
it is capable of being flattered. 

This remark may be applied equally to poetry. Words, which 
are its instruments or colours, have in poetry a certain, degree df 
beauty, which they have not in common language : they are thb 
smooth ashlar, the marble chosen, polished, and out, which make 
the edifice more rich, beautiful, and substantial. There is a certain 
choice of words, turns, and above all a- certain regular harmony, 
which gives its language something supernatural, tint charms ana 
lifts us above ourselves. 

WHEREIN ELOQUENCE AND ARCHITECTURE DIFFER FROM TIIE OTHEII 

ARTS. 

WE must recal for a moment the division which we made of 
arts in the First Dissertation *, There were some invented from 
want alone ; others for pleasure ; and some owed their birth first 
to necessity, but having since found out the way to adorn them- 
selves with beautiesy they began to be reckoned in tire number 
of those which we call Polite Arts . Thus architecture, having 
changed those caves which necessity had dug out for the retieatof 
mankind into elegant and commodious dwellings, deserved a di* 
stinction among the arts which it had not before. 

The same observation holds good with respect to eloquenoe. 
The necessity which men had to communicate their thought^ and 
sentiments to one another, made them orators and historians, as 
soon as they could make use of words. Experience, time, and taste, 
added new degrees of perfection to their discourse. They foamed 
an art which is called eloquence, and which, for the pleasure it 
affords to the mind, may share the palm with poetry: its relation 
and resemblance with poetry indeed gave it occasion to borrow and 
deck itself with those ornaments which might suit it : and hence we 
have round periods, measured antitheses, striking pictures, and alle- 
gories well sustained : hence also the choice of words, the arrange- 
ment of phrases, the uniform progression of harmony. It was then 
that art served for a model to nature, which sometimes indeed hap- 
pens, but always upon this condition, which ought to be the base and 
fundamental rule of all arts, viz. that in those arts which are for 
use, pleasure takes the character of necessity itself, every thing in 
them ought to look as if they were for use. In the same manner, as 
in those arts which are destined for delight, use h^s no right to enter, 
except where it has the character to procure the same pleasure as if 
jt was calculated solely to please. 

Thus poetry and sculpture, having taken their subjects from history 
or from society, would have but a weak excuse for a bad perform- 
ance, by urging the justness of their copy from the model they bad 
taken ; because it is not the true but the beautiful that we expect 

* Voi. IV. p.369. 
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from then*: -in the seme manner eloquence and architecture would 
deserve the greatest reproach if the design of pleasing appeared 
strongly in them. It is in these that art blashes if' it is discovered. 
Every thing that is only ornamental is vicious. . . 

There are occasions, however, where eloquence and architecture 
may soar a little. Heroes are to be celebrated,' and temples to be 
built; and as it<is the duty of these two arts to imitate the grandeur 
of the object, and to excite the admiration of men, they are permitted 
to rise some degrees, and to expose all their riches ; but still without 
wandering from their original end, which is use. We expect beauty 
upon these occasions, but a beauty at the same time that is strongly 
connected with; utility. * 

What would be thought of a sumptuous edifice which could he of 
no use ? The expence compared with the' uselessness, would occa- 
sion a disagreeable disproportion to those who saw it, and the utmost 
ridicule to him who built it. If the edifice requires grandeur, ma- 
jesty, and elegance, it is always in consideration of the master whods 
td inhabit it. If there is proportion, variety, unity rn it, it is to render 
itmore compact, more solid, more commodious : every beauty, to be 
perfect, ought to have some use ; as, on the contrary, in sculpture, 
things of use ought to become pleasing and delightful. 

Eloquence is submitted to the same law. In its greatest liberties 
it is always fixed to usefulness and truth ; and if sometimes the 
trkly or the agreeable become its object, it never goes far, and only 
mikes tise of these liberties because truth has never more credit than 
when it is pleasant. 

*Tbe orator and historian have nothing to create ; their genius serves 
them only to discover the real appearance.of their object: they have 
nothing to add, nothing to retrench ; they scarcely dare to transpose; 
whilst the poet makes models for himself, without troubling himself 
with reality : insomuch that if we were to define poetry by opposing 
It to prose or to eloquence, which I here take for the same thing, we 
should say that poetry is an imitation of beautiful nature expressed 
by discourse in measure ; and prose, or eloquence, is nature itself 
expressed by free discourse. The orator ought to tell the truth in a 
manner which may make it be believed, with that force aird simplicity 
that persuade. The poet ought to tell the probable in a manner that 
renders it agreeable, with an the grace and energy that charm and 
astonish. Nevertheless, as pleasure prepares the heart to persuasion, 
and as profit flatters mankind, who are not apt to forget their own 
Interest, it follows, that the agreeable and useful- ought to unite in 
poetry and in prose. 

There are poetical fictions that appear in the simple habit* of prose; 
such are romances, &c. We also see subjects that have truth for 
their objects, drest and adorned with all the tframA of poetic har- 
mony : such are the didactic or instructive kinds of poetry. But 
these instances of poetry and prose are pure in neitherkhid : they are 
a mixture of both, to which our definitions have no regard, they arq 
caprices made on purpose tp fee out of rule. 

(To be continued.) 
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POET RY. 

AN ELEGY 

ON. THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN REED* 

WHO WAS LOST IN THE BORAOWDALE, OCTOBER ji, 

BT THt REV. JOHN HAMPSON. 

THE following verses are inscribed to the memory of an amt able young man, 
who commanded thfe Borrowdale in the voyage to Botany Bay, and who will 
long be regretted by his friends, as an ornament to society, and an tumour to 
his profession: The intimation that he foresaw his tale is literally true ; for 
a day or two before he sailed he was observed, for perhaps the first time in 
his life, to be remarkably dejected and out of spirits: and it is a singular 
circumstance, that a boy on board the same ship was several nights so disturbed 
by dreaming of storms and shipwrecks that he absolutely refused to go, and 
by this means saved his life. It is proper to add, that she tines marked with 
inverted commas are a translation, or, if the reader pleases, an imitation, df 
the first part of the Third Ode of Horace. 

“ /'"M O, trusty bark, and, dearer to my heart 
\JT 4t Than all that wealth or pleasure can afford, 

44 Back to his Latium bear my better part ; 

t* Nor let these plains deplore their absent lord, 

*f Stedfast as fate his fierce unconquer*d mind, 

“ Than triple brass more firm his mighty soul r 

“ That to the ocean first and raging wind 

Gave the frail plank, and sought the distant pole; 

“ That, undismay’d, the watry region tried, • # . 

“ While on the lofty deck the hero stood; 

** Pleas’d o'er the subject main secure to ride, 

“ And meet the fury of the boist’rous flood. 

44 What form of death, what evil should he fe*r, 

4t Who heard, unmov’d, th’ impetuous billow* roar? 

‘(' Saw the huge monsters of the deep appear, . * • 

44 And thb swift ships retiring from the shore? <r 1 

44 Saw where the South his ancient empire boasts, 

44 O’er sullen Adria, and her gloomy wave ' r ■ 

. . “ A od high Acroceraunia guards the coast,' 

4 * Whose ragged rocks the idle tempests brave ? 

44 In vain did Heay’n the distant lands divide, 

“ And sever from th’ inhospitable main, 

** If meh presumptuous dare the treach'rous tide, * * ■ ^ 

44 And sense of danger sink in thirst of gain l ' f .• . » 

So sung th^bard. of yore> whose titnefwlhand - i 

*.»*•■ . On! Tyber’s banka first wakd. the lyric sUnir),; 3 k ',:c" 

, So sad ft front the northern stran/|, , * 

(? * Jn softest accents blest her patting swain. <4 t> * f ^ ‘ 

Curst.beUte wfeleh that, piercing first thedoiqh 
* . where long the shining ruin lay confin’d, 4 . * 1 *" 

‘ Baw th£ Vile T>r£, and from eartirs ho'.iow'wnthb 

Pour’d forth the balefullrifitittce on 'man'kini. 

••• • \ 
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Then from the fabled box *, in evil'bour. 

Rush'd pale contagion of infectious breath. 

And fell disease, whose all»subduing pow’r 

Then wide display’d the spacious gates of death* 

Oh, lust of gold ! since first thy sordid rage 
Impious began, with unrelenting sway. 

Let loose the furies of the iron age. 

And vice and crimes obscur'd the face of day. 

Still do we trace thy footsteps stain’d with gore. 

In the grim front of war midst heaps of slain ; 
Where throng’d battalions press the bloody shbre. 
And reap the purple harvest of the plain ; 

Or where the gallant ships, with swelling sails. 

And streamers waving, quit the crouded bay, * 
O'er the smooth surface glide with prosp’rous gales. 
As through the brine the finny nations play. 

The hardy tar, by tendTest vows pursu'd 
Of his lov’d maid, forsakes his rural home. 
Content and cheerful, for his country’s good. 

O'er distant seas, and various climes to roam. 

..He ploughs the desert wave, and smiles at toil. 

The rage of Sirius, or the polar snow; 

And fir’d by menl'ry of his natal soil. 

Dares the rude storm, or meets th’ embattled foe. 
Safe from the torrid and the frozen zone. 

Pleas'd he revisits all he left behind ; 

Nor sees his fate* nor hears his future groan 
Pour its last echoes to the passing wind. 

Thus, gentle Reed, from foreign climes restor’d. 
The voice of friendship hail d thy glad return. 
Nor recks how soon, alas! and how deplor’d. 

Thou too phalt seek th’ irremeable bourn. 

FuN oft shall mem’ry, brooding o’er the past. 

The horrors of that fatal morn recal, 

When from th* A£oIian cave the issuing blast 
Urg’d its stern terrors o’er th* affrighted -ball. . 

In vain the fondness of maternal love. 

In vain thy spouse and weeping sister join. 

In anxious vows to him that rules above. 

And supplicate for thee the Pow'r Diving ; . 

In vain they charge the freighted bark to bear 
Her rich deposit o'er the gloomy wave ; 

Nor see their vows dispers’d in empty air. 

Nor yet presage for thee the destin'd grave !. 

Calm and serene the faithless ev’ning shone,. 

That gave thee^pnce again to tempt the flood; 
And, sinking to the west, the circling sun 
Unboding set, and innocent of blood. 

Yet the gay sun that ting’d the placid scene. 

In golden pomp descending to the west; 

Nor the still calm that lulPd the deep Serene, 

Could check the dire presagethat fill’d thy breast. 


. ' * *Th$ box of Pandora. 
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What boots ft now thy tad prophetic tetri. 

Warn’d from above, descried Impending fatp ? 

Of doubt and fear first felt the stem controol. 

And saw wide ope the adamantine gate ! 

How fond the wish, that Heav’n-imparted feer 
Had from the billows sav’d thy rosy breath. 

To sorrowing friendship spar'd the bitter tear. 

And snatch’d one victim from the grasp of death I 
For, lo ! in air the gathering whirlwinds meet ; 

Clouds, rash on clouds in fierce confusion burl'd* 

And big with ruin rage through alt the fleer. 

And fill with wild uproar the watry world. 

Howls the loud storm, and front the achmg sight 
In sudden darkness wraps the dread domain } 

As chaos were return'd, and tenfold night 
Resum’d her ancient melancholy reign# 

See ! reeling through the foamy, wild abyss. 

Now here, now there, the giddy ships are bom* 
Astonish’d hear the growing tempest hiss; 

And hope and fear alike th’ expected morn# 

Ah! what avails of yopth th’ intrepid feme* 

Or the carm cpmisels of mature? age. 

Of stubborn fate t' avert the certain course, ' ; 

Or quell the storm, or curb old Ocean’s sage ? 

Nor might, nor skill, the striking bark can saye; 

The lurking sands arrest her from beneath , 

With horrid crash wide op’ning to the wave, 

And dreadful rushes in the watry death. 

They seek the monstrous caverns of the deep. 

Or breathless cast upon the sounding shore 
(Where birds of prey their dreary mansions keep, , , 
And round the storm-heat rock the billows rear} 
Neglected lie ; the last sad rites denied, 

That pious duty pays the flitting shade. 

Of hallow'd earth the sleeping dust to hide. 

And solemn dirge slow winding through the gfadf* 

What though in storms thy gentle spirit fled. 

Midst raging biHows, and a wintry sky; 

And the green wave, deep closing o’er thy head. 

Low sunk beneath thy sacred relicks lie ! 

Yet not unblest, O Reed ! thy mournful bier* 

Nor yet unsung thy ashes shall remain ; 

The muse to thee shall consecrate the tear. 

And genuine urge the elegiac strain. 

What though to soft humanity denied 
To tend thy couch, and catch thy parting breath f 
Watch the last ebb oflife’s retreating tide. 

And wipe away the chill cold damps of death! 

Yet present he, ihe mild propitious Ppw*r, 

That from the flood the rash disciple bore. 

To sooth the anguish of thy final hour, 

And bid his angels Waft thee to the shore. 

There rest in peace : ere long, when Heav'n decreet. 
We to6,.Ilke thee, the frequent path shall bread ; 

And toss’d awhile on life's tempestuous seas, t 

Outfly the storm, and mingle with the dead* 

Vo L.v. 2 •• ‘ 
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A SKETCH, 

BY T. P. 


A H ! who art thott whose gentle form 

Hangs o’er the bold rock's rugged brow. 
And seems to court the dreadful storm, 
Ttfaf'sweeps the brawling wave below P 
44 O, Ocean ! thou whose briny tide, 

“ Long, long, has roll'd o'er Edward's head, 
“ At length receive his promis’d bride, 

44 And make of thine a bridal bed '.** 

O God ! she’s gone ! amid the wave 
I see the beauteous phantom toss’d! 

The cliff abrupt forbids to save. 

Now to my straining vision lost] 

And wert thou, then, that wretched maid 
WHoie reason with her lover gone. 

So long thro’ gloomy glades hast stray'd. 

In midnight sorrows and alone. 

In truth ye were a matchless -pair. 

While yet ye drew life’s balmy breath. 

Still sense and beauty's darling care, 

And be ye matchless still in death ! 

Oft shall the main in gloomy hour. 

Yield your sad spirits to my sight. 

What time from yon old ivied tow’r 
The drowsy bell divides the night* 

Oft shall I hear your voices Pise, 

Mix’d with the storm's discordant roar. 

Or sinking sad in broken sighs, 

Die^with the billows on the shore. 

As o'er the cliff I sadly rove 
And sorrow 'fills my swelling breast. 

I’ll yjng the mournful song ye love. 

And bid your gentle spirits rest. 


TO INDUSTRY. 

4 BY T)PE SAME. 

N YMPH of the ruddy cheek and nutrbrown akin, 
O that my simple lay had pow’r to please yej 
Knock at 'my door, knock loud, I’ll let thee in. 

That is, I will if I am not teo-tesy I 

Dear Laziness, with soft bewitching art, . . 

Spreads o'er my limbs her robe of sober grey. 
Stills the wild throbbings of the mighty heart * 

And bids the senses silently obey. 

Aided by noon, I feel at beer command, , • 

Th£ subtle poison thro' my marrow Creep, 

The tool sinks gradual from my powerless hand* 
And/lol I rush into a sea of sleep* 
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K»w h e r #, n e w there, the -hurry ing-billows iouiug r 
Prevent t(ie gentler influence of. the god;* 

Injur’d* Propriety my vision crossing, 

In vain complaining shews Reflection** rod. — 

But chief at mom, when from the neighboring .fhfd 
I hear thy voice, O Industry, so early, 

I wake, I rouse, and lift my drowsy head/ 

O then thifl laziness, which loves me dearly. 

Peeps in my face so Ianguishingly.coaxing, 

Feels for my broken rest a thousand fears, 

Oblivion's stream my nose so softly pokes in— : 

And strait I'm gone again o’er head and ears. 

E'en now she’s picking Fancy's tender wing, 

On sweet poetic pasty shuts the door : 

Singing I gape, and gaping, Io ! I sing, 

Excuse, O Industry— I can no more 1 


WRITTEN IN 

MEMORY OF MY FA THER , 

WHO Dim 29th DECEMBER 1 789. 


F REED from the dreary troublous vale of ttflr. 

Here rests the ** husband, father, and the frifnd,” 
bickness and health forego their wonted strife"; 

Death's ebon darts their opposition end. 1 

Eight lies the turf upon the peaceful breast ' 

Whose mansion pure few earth-born passions stain'd ; 

Where pride ne'er gloom d on its continual rest, ; 

Nor factious Envy with her breath profan’d. 

Has Death involv'd thee in this cloud of night 
While Hope and Pleasure beam’d their cheerhil ray l 
So hides Aurora’s ineffectual light 
When the dark evening circumscribes the day. 

Care , Pain, and Grief, terrific, gloom no more. 

But seem to pave a golden-way to Heav’n ! 

The race to reach the distant goal is o'er ; 

The toil is ended, and the print is giv’nj 

And whilst on yonder “ * tar -pav'd plfdn" you rove, • j 

And pitying view us active forms of clay. 

Accept the last sad tribute of our love— 1 

The foMhy lone posterity can pay l . 

T. 


PORTRAIT OF AN HYPOCRITE. 


TYIS aspect mild, his manners smooth and chrii ; 

In words a perfect saint f in works a d— 1. 
His canting tongue acts the dissembler’s part, 
Whils^ mischief lurks in his nefarious heart; . 

No snarling symptoms — yet most sure to bite— 
Mark biui, my friends, and spurn the hypocrite ! 

T z % 


W.J. 
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MASONIC I mELUGTSIVCE. 


-OR AND LODGE OF SCOTLAND. 

QvAIXIUT COMMON IfcATIOK. 

AdkAmgb, 4ugm* j. A* L. 5795* 

T HOMAS Hay, Em. S. G. M. in the chair. 

The minutes of the, preceding Quarterly Communication snore read, and 
unanimously approved of. 

Charters of constitution and erection were ordered for two new Lodges, one 
at Forres, and the* other in the second battalion of Argyieshire FenciUes. 

After some business, which we should not be justified in explaining, had been 
transacted, and several pounds ordered to he given in charity, the Lodge was 
closed with the usual ceremonies. 

P. S. The Quarterly Communications oT the Grand Lodge of Scotland, are 
regularly held on the first Mondays of the months of February, May* August, 
and November. The Grand Lodge also meets annually on St Andrew’s Day, 
November 30, for the purpose, of electing office-bearers for the. ensuing year. 
See Vol. III. p. 174 and 435. JEz. Raa, 


• MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


' ‘ FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Cowsyantikopu, July ra 

A TERRIBLE fire broke out here on Tuesday evening, and lasted till eight 
A o'clock on 'Wednesday morning, having reduced to ashes about 100a 
Souses and shops, and soowareliousesyof which 150 were fall of wood for building. 
The rest contained almost ail the blapk fruit aad'figs that remained' in first hands 
here, about two millions of dollars iworth .of oil and butter, and ap immense 
quantity of tobacco, .eavear, tallow, rice, and corn. The. whole damage being 
estimated at live millions of dollars. The fire, was atppped at the grand custom- 
house, the tobacco custom-house having been reduced to ashes. F.ortunately the 
fire did not en^er the Carehoe, although it burnt several shops on the outside of it, j 
Before the fire happened it was said government intended to build ifine dock for j 
Shipping here, on the plan* of the one af Toulon — but it has not since been talked 
of. The sufferers by the fire vented their grief fn loud imprecations against the ! 
Grand Signior, drho is greatly disliked on 'account of -the tnonopbiy of corn and 
other provisions, aqji his slighting the janissaries. 

Vl&feWA, July 1 a. 

• On Friday the 10th inst. theRmperor and his fisurth-brotiier amused them-r 
selvas at the Imperial palace at Luxembourg!], near Vienna, with preparing first 
works,' assisted by a page and an Hungarian chasseur. The Emperor had been 
sometime superintending this business, when finding the room warm, he walked 
out for the benefit of the air. About . twenty .minutes aCtec some of 'the gun- 
powder caught ire, «ftd« Prince ^Alexander had both his- eyes blown out. He 
languished till seven o'clock the next morning, when he died- The page and 1 
chasseur were killed on the spot. 

j E xtrait ej a -private Letter fr<m dated July 

In the night between the 15th -and lfith mst. we* attacked, yooo men strong, | 
tile enemy’s intrenched camj> near St. Barbf, placed on^ an emipcapa about 4 
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lttpie.ind a HJf distant from opes, fill .the intrench ments.pf which wgre bdlJWI 
with cannon. We had already carried the first and second in trench menu, when 
a masked battery, the fire of which enfiladed our corps, opened upon us, and di# 

f Teat execution among our troops. M. d* Hervilly was wounded in the belly, 
ut, notwithstanding, commanded the retreat with great. presence of mind* ft 
was effected without the least disorder, and covered by thd gun-boats. The Joi* 
of the enemy was far more considerable than ours. Very unfortunately it so 
happened, that Gneral Vauban, who had landed near Carnac, could not come up 
in time to take the enemy in flank, whilst General Tintigniac harrassed them 
"from another side. Reinforced by four regiments with the 6 lack cobalt, who 
arrived yesterday under the order of M. de Sombreuil, we intend immediately to 
re-commence our attack. 

After the affair of the.x6th inst. no day passed withptxt skirmishes. On the 
20th General Hoche harrassed the advanced posts of the Royalists tjhe whole 
day with constant firing, but the evening seemed to promise some repose. The 
regiment of Dresnay covered ^be left flank of the fort, an^ the fort itself was gar, 
risoned by the regiment of Hervilly. M. de Sombreuil povered the right jfcnlt 
yrith two battalions, and defended the passage which the ebb tide forms on tha 
strand. It was with great astonishment that ip the dead of night a great number 
of musket-shots were heard in the fort, .and at the break of dxy the tri -coloured 
flag was seen hoisted in the same. The .Trench seamen, who composed a part 
Of the regiment of Hervilly, kept up a secret understanding with the enenpy‘ 
hiastacred their officers, together with about 150 soldiers who remainedfaithjfitf 
to their duty, and opened the gates qf the fort to the. detachment sent by G$ npral 
Hoche. 

r Count Sombreuil now merely exerted himself in saving as many individuals no 
fw could. A considerable number of women and children, whoj^ad taken refuge u) 
’the peninsula of Aurai, greatly increased the embarrassments arisingiromsuob 
a situation. The gallant Sombreuil chose the most favourable .position to covgr 
the embarkation, and ..maintained it with the utmost bravery, supported hf : t%t 
British gun-boats^ which, however, on account of the low water, could not ap+ 
preach the shore near enough to do great execution. About .fifty .of the braap 
warriors who fqught around M.de Sombreuil were able to, effect their. escape; all 
the rest of the little army, amounting to 5000 men, surrendered prisoners -of wan 
The Bishop of Do!, seeing the impossibility of every one’s being embarked, 
said to his clergy, “ Gent!emen, let us not embarrassJhe re-embarkation: Jot 
us go whither our duty calls us:' 1 and all, animated by his example* proceed*# 
to the depot of the sick and wounded, and performed their ministerial function*. 
‘They wefe all taken. M . de Sombreuil, the Bishop ofDol, and some .hundred* 
more of the emigrants taken on this occasion, have since been shot at Vanne*. 

A Treaty of Peace between Spain and the French Republic ; and another of 
oAcrrity,’ Commerce, and Navigation, between England and America* have been 
ratified and confirmed in the course of the past month. 


H6ME NEWS. 

, chOYPou Assize*'. 

Ad/ye. "Jeremiah Aversham, alias Aberfh**, w*s fried pn. an indictment. 
Wherein he was charged with having been guilty of the wilful murder of David 
fPrice, a constable of Union Hall, in the Borough, on the evening of the jtth 
of July last, at the Two Brewers public-house, in Maid Lane, Southwark. ^ 

Mr. Garrcrw apened the case. 

Barnard Windsor, a constable , belonging to the Union Office, deposed, that 
f® the evening, of the 13th of January, he and the deceased went to the Two 
-Brewer* Public-house, in Maid Lane, to apprehend the prisoner at the bar, 
wtam (hep h^d receded intonation* of hi* haying been concerned 
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Ifivers felonies ; that they found a* man fn the house, whom they took itifoeus*- 
tody,' the prisoner not being there at that time; that in about, ten minutes after- 
wards the prisoner came into the tap-room with another person, and, on their 
attempting to seize him, he drew two pistols out' of his pocket, and discharged 
otoe from each hand ; that from the right hand hit Price the deceased, and that 
from the left slightly wounded the witness on the top of his head. 

Robert Merry, a constable, 6aid, he was in the next room when the pistols 
were fired, and met the deceased in the passage, who told him he was shot ; 
that he took him to a house in the neighbourhood, but that he died in about ten 
minutes afterwards, before any medical assistance could be got. 

* Baron Perryn, in his charge to the Jury, said, that the only circumstance for 
their consideration. was, who had actually fired the pistol by which the deceased 
was killed; at the same time reminding them, that the witness Windsor had 
positively sworn the prisoner at the bar did so. The Jury, after two minutes 
consideration, pronounced the prisoner — Guilty. Mr. Knowles, on the part of 
tfie prisoner, moved an arrest of judgment, on tbe ground of the record being 
wrong. The objection was over-ruled. 

The prisoner was then tried upon aseeond indictment, for shooting at Barnard 
Windsor with a pistol loaded with ball, stated to have happened at the same 
time and place, and on which also the prisoner was found guilty; when Baron* 
Perryn immediately passed sentence of death on him. 

John Little was indicted for the wilful murder of James M’Evoy and Sarah 
JCmg,. in the parish of Richmond. 

• Mr. Fielding opened the case In an exceedingly pathetic address to the Jury. 

George Jones lives in Kewfoot Lane, and is perfectly acquainted with the 

prisoner, who was a porter at the Observatory in Kew Gardens, was on the 23d 
ef June at a relation’s house near the deceased, and was alarmed about ten 
toVIbck in the evening with a loud scream, which he conceived to come from 
MTEvoy’s house; he accordingly rung the bell, but could not get admission ; went 
•pi a Mr. Martin, who accompanied the witness to the house, and again rung the 
Wfl, when a very faint voice cried. Who’s there ? that they opened the parlour 
tortndows and saw the woman, Mrs. King, lying upon her face on the floor, dead. 

‘Mr.‘ Smith, surgeon, examined Mr. M’Evoy, found several wounds on his 
fcead, and one upon his left temple, which had occasioned his death. 

The prisoner in his defence said, he asked M’Evoy to lend him five guineas; 
tffet Mrs. King called M’Evoy a villain, and in a passion said. You shall not 
fcave afarthing, and then made a blow at M’Evoy, which he prevented ; and Mr* 
M. said. Little, you shall be served, go downstairs. I’ll come toyoo, which he 
did; that he heard a noise, and went up to the door. — M’Evoy called out, 
is there?— Mrs. King said, nothing was the matter; she would come down to 
him, which she did in a great rage, and said she would be hiq butcher, and at- 
tached him three times, each of which he thfew her down, and the last time she 
fell against the fender, and that fall killed her. , 

He then went up stairs, and found M’Evoy on the ground, much beat; he 
put him into bed ; in doing which, he let the stone which Mrs. King had used 
against him (the prisoner) fail on the bed ; and seeing no hopes of M'Evoy's 
recovering, he, on hearing the witness at the door, locked himself in, for fear 
thfcy should murder him, if he had not time to ef plain. 

Chief Baron M’Donald then summed up the evidence ; .and the Jury pronoun- 
ced him guilty. — Sentence of death was immediately passed. 

31st. Sarah King was indicted for the wilful murder of her new-born bastard 
child, in the parish ofNutfield, in the county of Surry. 

Mr. Silvester, in his opening, stated the circumstances at large. 

> She was found guilty, and immediately received sentence of death. 

Previous to Abershaw’s being taken from the bar, after his having receive! 
sentence of death for the murder of Price, he observed to the court, with that 
Indifference which has marked his conduct through the whole time-of his co»- . 
‘finemeiit, that he was convicted en the evidence of one man 4 which was con- 
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\terf to. the laws of God, and that he was murdered. Aftes receiving, sentence 
he put on his hat, and throwing his great coat over his arm, included both judge 
and jury in one horrid curse. He was not sentenced to death for the murder of 
Price, though found guilty, as the objection Mr. Knowles. took to the form of 
the indictment would have delayed his execution till after the next term, but for 
shooting at and wounding Barnaby Windsor. 

Aug. 3. About ten o’clock, Jeremiah Abershaw, John Little, and Sarah 
King, were brought out of the New Gaol, Borough, and conducted ln>a cart to 
the place of execution (Kennington Common), where they were hanged pursuant 
to their sentence. An immense crowd of people attended on the occasion. 

Little and King behaved very penitently, but the conduct of Abershaw exactly 
corresponded with his behaviour before and after trial. From the prison to the 
fatal tree he appeared perfectly unconcerned, carrying a dower in bis mouth, 
and laughing and speaking to every person he knew on the road, while his fel- 
low-sufferers were employed in contemplating a book each held in their hands. 
When the cart stopped under the gallows, he threw away among the crowd a 
prayer-book which was offered him, as also his hat and handkerchief, saying 
lie should have no farther use for them : he refused to join in prayer, though 
the clergyman who attended them took infinite pains to persuade him to a sense 
of his situation ; and after throwing his shoes among the crowd, and uttering a 
dreadful cur9e against his prosecutors, he was launched (or rather launched him- 
self) into eternity, with the exclamation of, ** Here goes it ! M He seemed to 
struggle much in dying. — The bodies of Little and King were given for dis- 
section, and Abershaw was hung in chains on Putney Common. 

$eft. 3. James Newland, an auctioneer at a standing auction, near Temple 
liar, was for the third time brought before Wm. Addington,* Esq. at the Pub- 
lic Office, Bow Street, on a charge of fraudulently obtaining money from a per- 
son who bought goods at his auction. 

Andrew O'Connor stated, that yesterday morning he went into the prisoner’s 
shop; who .was selling goods by auction, and purchased a case containing four 
dozen plated-handled knives and forks; that afterwards a case of silver handled 
knives and forks, which appeared to be second-hand, were put up, and whic& 
to induce him to purchase, the prisoner said he would take the others back* and 
allow him the full money he had given for them, to go in part for the silver one*, 
tmd which were knocked down to him at eight guineas; for which he paid* that 
autn ; but on examining those 9 ent home, he discovered they were not the same* 
being new ones, and not near so heavy. 

‘ The prisoner insisted they were the same as purchased ; but the magistrate giv- 
ing credit to the oath of Mr. O’Conner, informed the prisoner he must find 
bail, or stand committed. He accordingly found bail for his appearance at the 
next session, to answer this charge of misdemeanor. 

The following providential escape lately occurred at Cambridge J— As three 
children of Mr. Hodsqn, printer, were leaning out of an upper chamber Window, 
at the back of his house, lookirtg after a jackdaw which had fled from its cage 
into the gardens, the frame suddenly gave way, and the children were thrown 
Out, but fortunately lighting on some gooseberry bushes, were taken up with- 
out having sustained the least injury, a few scratches eXcepted. 

ttthfw Feitr.~ A6 m&tty bf our brave countrymen will probably soon go to the 
West Indies, we. are induced to give the following hints relative to the pre- 
servation of health, from a physician of the first eminence, who for many 
years practiced in that country. Avoid fruits, particularly pineapples. Guard 
against the devv$, which are very heavy half an hour before and after sunset. 
If a little ill, take ih emetic of ipecacuanha ; and after its operation, a dose of 
Glauber or Rochelle salts, then take bark in tolerable quantities. We would 
recomtnend to those wffo are going there, to take with them a quantity of ipeca- 
cuanha, bark, salts, and James's powder; but the lattey we would not har/ 
sued without the advic* q( a physician. 

/ 
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' 7V Ttfrm*n.—-k eomsjWm<fent ha a favoured m with the fallow** g retipte, irlmfp 
fa and many of his friends have found very efficacious in the. drying of mild# 
4o#s. Let the udder be fall of milk, then take ode gill of fish oil, a quarter of » 
pound of green soap, and a handful of salt ; mix them together, and rub the ud- 
der exceedingly welly until the whole of the mixture is used; after which bleed 
the cow two or three times, or oftener if required. She must be kept upon hardc 
meat two or three days before she is dried. 

■ A gentleman in the neighbourhood of Bath has adopted the following method 
of digging potatoes with the greatest success. Instead of destroy ing the root, as 
usual, raise it gently up, and introducing the hand under it, take ail the largo 
ones up, re-plat* the root, and tread it firmly in. By this method he has had 

0 second crop, and has a fair prospect of a third. 

• /&*,— The extent and degree of the benefits attending the me of this a r tide 
jfrt vety little known, ft is ptdbably not understood, that rice in food will g& 
right times as far as floiir; and that one pound of rice baked with a gallon of 
fcink (tfifh the addition of a little treacle to sweeten it), will, at the expense Of 
about sixteen pence, make eight pounds of pleasant, wholesome, and nourishing 
'food. In the Foundling Hospital, the use of rice instead of flour has been at- 
fended With a very great saving to the Hospital, exclusive of general benefit t<$ 
the public. 

1 Directions for usbig Rice with the greatest advantage.' — T ake some rice, wash it ia 
cold waiter, then put it into boiling water, let it boil ten minutes *, then drain 
the water from it, put it in a baton, cover it with aj>late, turn it over, the platf 
being undermost, let it remain for use. By this method the rice retains all its 
nourishing quality. It is an excellent and substantial food, if mixed with boiled 
breast of mutton cut into pieces, seasoned with pepper and salt; or with cab* 
bage ; SYrd* particularly with salt fish. 

Rice, mixed with ?kim milk, and a little suet shred fine, makes a most excels 
lent pudding. 

The above methods have been used many years, by several gentlemen of thil 
kihgdotn, with general satisfaction to themselves, servants, and neighbours. 

The Rat. Mr * Broirgbten's Receipt for Potatae Bread . To three pecks of flour add 
pne peck of potatoes, when boiled and peeled; bruise them whilst warm, and 
mix them with the flour ; then put the yeast, and let it rise as in the making of 
common bread ; much less water, and one third of the yeast commonly em- 
ployed will be sufficient. 

. The process, says Mr. Broughton, is such as may be readily adopted by the 
bakers ; nor do I apprehend any material inconvenience from the increased price 
of potatoes ; as the quantities planted this year greatly exceeds any former year, 
and the plantations in general promise the most abundant crops. I have tried se- 
veral, but have not met with a better. .It is obvious that the plan cannot be 
adopted, until the potatoe crops are ripe. I would also recommend it to ray 
fellow citizens hot to encourage the digging potatoes at this season, by purchas- 
ing them for their tables, when there is such a profusion of other vegetables ? 
*a potatoe which weighs an ounce now, will weigh above four times as much ift 
one month. — Tiverton , July 1 7 . 

. To make a Turkish pillow, —To a quart of water add four onions sliced, cut up 
one pound of meat in small pieces, about the size of a crown piece ; put in tw* 
or three cloves, or a little allspice. Let it Stew well together for an hour, then 
add from one to two pounds of rice, according to tbe quantity you wish, to make, 
and let it boil for about ten or twelve minutes. N. B. The rice must be soft 
and hot : strain the whole through a cullender, and serve it up dry. 


^ Be careful that’ 'the Water put in at first be in sufficient quantity to keep the rijg 
covered during the whale time* of boiling. 

£T6* lists of Promotions, 4 tc. are unavoidably postponed (til our next. 2 
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TO OUR READERS, CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


The obliging Communication of our worthy Brother Stanfield is unavoidably 
postponed for want of the book to extract from, which we have not been able 
to procure. 

It is with pain that we dedine inserting the lucubrations of our zealous and in- 
defatigable Correspondent £. W \ but a peculiarity of phraseology pervades 
the whole that we think would not be generally acceptable to our Readers. 
Vfe have no doubt that this Gentleman can with great ease adopt a more cor- 
rect style as a vehicle of humour, and hope that he will receive this hint with 
candour, and oblige us by a continuance of his favours. 

Brethren presiding over or meeting in Country Lodges are requested to transmit 
for insertion in this Magazine such Intelligence, having relation to Freema- 
sonry, as they may deem .interesting to the Fraternity, and proper for Publica- 
tion. 

C. D?s Curious Original Versts of Lord Capel, written in the Tower , have appeared 
in almost eveiy periodical collection for these thirty or forty years past : as 
has also thg Original Letter from Lord Lantimtm to bis Nephew on bis taking Orders* 
- Scarcely any Articles have been more hackneyed. 

As it is OUT intention to give a Series Of Portraits of Provincial Grand Masters, we 
shall be obliged to any Brethren who will make use of their influence to pro- 
cure us the loan of Original Pointings, and furnish US with Biographical Sketches 
to accompany* the Engravings 


Any of the Portraits contained in this Work may be had in Frames* handsomely 
gilt and glazed, at 38. 6d. each, by applying at the British Letter-Foundry, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery-Lanc, where Communications fear thoPvo- 
prjetor will be thankfully received. 

Subscribers may have their Volumes bound by sending them as above. 

. m 1 1 

PRICES OP BINDING PER VOLUME . 

i.i 

Half-bound, Russia back - * « 2 0 

Calf, lettered - - - -30 

Ditto, gilt - - « 3d 

Extra, with Masonic Embellishments - 4 f 
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MEMOIRS OF 

WILLIAM PERFECT, M. D. 

MEMBER OP THE LONDON MEDICAL SOCIETY, AND PROVINCIAL 

grand-master op masons por the county op rent. 


£WiTH A PORTRAIT.] 


T HE Gentleman who is now the subject of our pen was bom at 
Oxford about the year, 1740* but was not educated at that ce- 
lebrated seat of. the muses : a circumstance which he laments in bis 
epistolary correspondence to the late Rev. T. Austen, of Rochester, 
in the following couplet: 

4t I foremost rate among my earliest trees* 

" That kom t not bred, where foamed Isis Rows/’ Ac. Ac. 

His father, the Rev. William Perfect, vicar of East Mailing in Kent* 
died about the year 1758, and was interred near the pulpit of the 
church of which he was minister/ and is remembered bv the sur- 
viving inhabitants with a respect bordering on adoration. Such was 
the gracefulness of the person of this missionary, that he might truly 
be called, “ The Beauty of Holiness.” Indeed the graces of ms form 
were but types of his inteiiectual endowments; the melody of his voice, 
the fire ana animation of his delivery, and, above all, his inspired choice 
of argument and language, always engaged a crowded auditory, who 
never departed without improvement : tlie magic rhetoric of his man- 
ner roused the guilty to a sense of their offences, and cheered the 
guiltless with tne glorious certainty of everlasting happiness. His 
life was exemplary, pure, and simple ; his manners gentle, affable, 
and courteous ; his condescension evinced his good sense ; he admi- 
red great and loved good men of all persuasions ; his family ever ex- 
perienced his affection, his friends his benevolence. His departure 
from this life was distinguished by that firmness of soul, that inter- 
nal calmness, that conscious lectitude, which marks and characterises 

U 1 
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I he GRrtWllBl"* At small marble entaWatu re appears orr* pillar cond- 
guous to the spot where his re mains, are deposited, which was erec- 
ted by his son, as the last filial tribute he could pay to so revered a « 
parent* The inscription is in Latin; the purport, that he was vicar of 
that church, with his. age, and the time of his decease, concluding 
with this line : 

“ Plura dici nohiit Vir Optimo/* 

.Dr. Perfect, iti the cultivation of his geniu^ haS mot escaped the 
shafts of criticism ; but, considering that censure is a tax which every 
man pays for being eminent, we shall pass over that circumstance 
without farther animadversion. ‘The eminence he has obtained in 
the line of his profession is a criterion of the excellence of his ta- 
dents, while the number of publications of which he is the author, and 
the success with which they have appeared, evince the scope of his 
abilities. 

Tbe Medical Museum owed much of its reputation to the commu- 
nications of thiis Gentleman. An Attempt to improve Ifiedical Prog- 
nostication,* “ Tbe Case of a Catalepsy ,** “ Tbe Appearances on dissect- 
ing a Woman who died from eating too great a Quantity of Cucumbers” 
among, many other articles of his information to the proprietors of 
that work, form prominent features not only of his wish, but of his 
ability to impart medical knowledge. About the year 1787 he first 
published, with remarks, quotations, and observations, his “ Cases of 
Midwifery ,** in two volumes octavo, founded on the literary corre- 
spondence of the late learned and ingenious Dr. Colin Mackenzie, 
which are rendered of superior value, as containing the only traits 
of that respectable Gentleman's practice which have hitherto been 
^submitted to the public eye. From the practical and scientific ten- 
dency of these volumes, it is but justice to aver, that they have not 
been equalled since the publication of Cases on tbe same subject by 
Monsieur La Motte, a celebrated French accoucheur. * A second edi- 
tion of these Cases appeared in the year 1790 ; and soon after he pub- 
lished, in one volume Wave, “ Select Cases of Insanity,** dedicated 
to Dr. John Coakley Lettsom: an$ if the merit of this work be to 
be ascertained by the rapidity of the sale, too much cannot be said 
-in its praise, upwards of a thousand copies having been sold since its 
first appearance, and we understand a second edition is at this time 
preparing for the press. 

I n the year 1791 Dr. P, published “ A RemarJuible Case of Madness,” 

\ with the medicines used in the cure, dedicated to Dr. Wm, Rowley, of 
Saville Row : so singular an instance of insanity, ,at the early period 
. of eleven years, is not to be found in the records of medicine ; and 
. the cure is an additional proof of the judgment, skill, and experience 
of the author, in the treatment of confirmed mania. 

His “ Address to tbe Public on tbe subject of Insanity,** in quarto, 

. decorated with an elegant engraving suitable to the occasion, is hu- 
mane, open, and manly, and highly interesting to all who can feel for 
the sufferings of their fellow-creatures, when so deplorable a circum- 
stance occurs as a deiangementof the mental system. 
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His a Symptomatology” a Work of the most extensive utility, and ai^ 
u Essay on tbe Epilepsy” containing eight cases successfully treated, 
with practical remarks and observations, are, we understand, in great 
forwardness for the press; and will, no doubt, add to the well-earned 
fame and reputation already obtained by this deserving author. 

The following extract is literally drawn from Seymour’s New .Sur- 
vey of Kent, where we find it arranged under the article Mailing 
j( West) : “ Dr. Perfect, a skilful and experienced practitioner of this 
town, has fitted up divers convenient apartments for the reception 
of all persons insane, or immersed in the desponding abyss of me* 
lancholv ; they are attended at his house with the' affection of a par 
rent, and the abilities of a man who has from study and observation 
reduced into a practical science the method of restoring the most wild 
and eccentric ideas, to epol sense and rational judgment ; this Gen- 
tleman, actuated by a noble principle of universal philanthropy, and 
a tender concern for the mental infirmities of his fellow-creatures^ 
has so far succeeded in the arduous task of curing dementated indi- 
viduals, as to deserve a singular favour and countenance from the le- 
gislature.” And, in The Kentish Traveller's Companion, published 
last year, we find the following observation : “ In this 'burial 
, ground (Dartford) is a monument to the memory of Elizabeth, first 
wife of William Perfect, M. D. of West Mailing, who has rendered 
his name famous to this and succeeding ages, by his great skill and 
unparalleled success in the cure of insane persons, and for his tender-* 
ness in the treatment of those unfortunate maniacs who have claim- 
ed his care and attention.” 

The public opinion concurring with such testimonies of merit, our 
eulogy would be superfluous in commendation of abilities of such 
superior brilliancy in every branch of his profession as those which 
have distinguished him, whose whole life has been devoted to the art 
of medicine, and in contributing to the relief of his fellow-creatures. 
This Gentleman's skill in his profession, and acute observations on it, 
in every department, are acknowledged in the “Memoirs of Uu 
Medical Society and several productions of a similar nature. 

Worth of every description, and merit however indigent, hum- 
ble, and unfortunate, have ever found in him a friend and protector, 
and in the most liberal manner has his hand been extended to assist 
those whose misfortunes have rendered them objects of compassiou and 
benevolence. 

The medical productions which do him so much honour we have 
before enumerated, and it is but common justice to his literary merit 
to acknowledge, that his works in prose, especially his literary corre- 
spondence, possess a rotundity of period, a neatness of construction, 
and an elegance of expression, that are extremely pleasing. 

As his abilities are g;eat and various, so his manners are amiable 
and inviting ; nor should we omit to mention tbe moral, religious, and 
instructive letters which h^has written and published with considera- 
ble success, nor the specimens of his poetry, which are very numerous, 
and are generally distinguished by an elegance of style, and a pathos 
so delicately affecting, a> are calculated alike to charm the ear ofharmo- 
ny ar.d the heart of sensibility. 
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'Hie u Pastoral Sketches ” which obtained a succession ofsifoer hte* 
dais, and appeared in the Sentimental Magazine, possess a strain of ru- 
ral elegance and taste, and are not among the least happy imitations of 
Sbenstone and Cunningham. These juvenile efforts of merit have 
been since revised, corrected, and reprinted in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, andseverai Odes, Sonnets, Elegies, &c.&c. have occasionally like- 
wise been inserted in the European, Universal, Freemasons, and se- 
veral other periodical prints, and breathe that pure spirit of poetry, good 
taste, and delicate sentiment, which will always command attention, and 
not unfrequently excite admiration. 

Among his earliest performances we recollect a u Bavin of Bays /’ 
in one volume i zmo, “ The Laurel Wreath,” in two volumes 12010, 
both printed by * subscription, and honoured with a numerous list 
of respectable names ; next to these we find ** An Elegy on the Great 
Storm in 1773/* which had an uncommonly rapid sale; indeed it con- 
tained a most beautiful description of that awful and memorable war Of 
the elements : the intense heat which preceded it is emphatically ex- 
jpressed in the following beautiful line : 

“ When nature panted from her inmost seat/* 

The u Snowy Day,” a pastoral sketch, hfcsbeen esteemed a faithful copy 
of that picturesque scene, and his other fugitive pieces possess very 
considerable merit. He is also the author of “ Ennevilla , an Elegy” — 
" The Deserted Rookery” — “ The Peasant of the CUff ” — “ The Crisis ” 
and many other pieces which have never yet been published, but 
which, from the specimens he has already given in this line of writing, 
we hope he will be induced to make better known. 

It is but justice to Dr. Perfect to remark, that he is particularly inte- 
resting and graceful. in the delivery of his orations; his wit and viva- 
city render him a most agreeable companion, and his convivial powers 
occasion his company to be courted by the first characters of the age. 
No traits, however, are more conspicuous than his hospitality and good 
nature, and if his feelings are sometimes roused to a momentary warmth 
candour will attribute it to a nice sense of honour, and a strict adhe- 
rence topropriety. A rich vein of humour pervades his conversation/ 
and when inclined to be satirical his remarks neither proceed from ill 
temper or malignity, but are always directed by liberality, which will 
never prostitute the mirth of the moment to mean reflection or perso- 
nal invective. The same adherence to rectitude is conspicuous in all 
his literar}* productions, where servility has never directed his pen to 
fklse panegyricbr fulsome adulation." He has acquired an independency 
by the most laudable industry', and his innocent hilarity well display 
that native goodness of heart which is exemplified in the exercise of 
benevolence, and humane attention to meliorate the sufferings of frie 
unfortunate persons who become the immediate objects 6f his'pecu- 
* liar cafe and compassion. 

Pr. Perfect is, in the relations of priyatelite, a kind Master, anaffec* 
tionate Parent, a steady Friend, and lives as much beloved by his ac- 
quaintance as perhaps any Gentleman in the kingdom, and as ipuch 
respected by all those who know him best. He urfites the qualifications 
of the Scholar with those of the Gentlejnan ; he has long distinguish- 
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•d himself amongst the fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons, and it 
deservedly considered as one of their strongest pillarsand brightest orna- 
ments. As a proof of the high estimation in which he is held by the 
Royal Craft , on the resignation of Colonel Jacob Sawbridge as Provin- 
cial Grand Master for the county of Kent, at a provincial Grand Lodge 
of Emergency held at Maidstone on the 7th of July 1794, he was una- 
nimously nominated and returned to the Grand Lodge, who confirmed 
the choice of the Brethren, and, by permission of his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, he was invested with full powers by patent for that 
important office ; the patent is dated December *ist, 1794. and signed 
by the Right Honourable the Earl of Moira, A* G. M. and Sir Peter 
Parker, D. G. M. and all that need be added to this circumstance is, 
that titles of honour add not to his worth who is an honour to his title. 

We have given a Portrait of this Gentleman, who has deservedly en- 
grossed so much of our praise, and who, though he never suffers the 
whispers of vanity to approach bis ear, we hope will not be offended 
with our just comments on his private, public, literary, medical, and 
masonic character. The biographer can never do any person justice 
while he acts with timidity and a fear to displease ; nor is that page 
deserving of perusal which, in defiance of the best information, under- 
rates abilities that should command general respect, and virtues that 
are entitled to universal esteem. 


SKETCH OF HIGH LIFE. 

From Mr. Jertjingham’s * Comedy of “ Tbb Welch Heiress/* 


-SIR PEPPER PUNLIMMON, LORD MELCOURT, and LADY BELLAIH. 

Sir P . Plin. ^LT OU don’t appear. Lord Melcourt, to be struck with 
X artless manner of my girl ! 

Lord Mil. 1 ask your pardon, l am exceedingly struck ! 

Sir P. Plin. She has a few rusticities adhering to her, all which 
will drop from her, like dross from gold. 

Lord Mel , In the crucible of Lady Bellair’s refining conversation. 

Sir P. Plin . Very true. 1 am certain Lady Bellair would perform 
miracles on my daughter — if she pleased. 

Lady B. But why, Sir Pepper, do you doubt my inclination £ 

SirP. Plin . Because you fine ladies dislike trouble. 1 will be bold 
to say, that* in tbe course of the winter, you never do any thing that 
your inclination, that is to say your vanity, does not prompt you to 
do. 

LadSf B. I ask your pardon. Sir Pepper. 

Sfr 'P.Plin . Indulge for once an old man’s curiosity, and edify 
-me by recording some instances whete you act in opposition to the 
dictates of your inclination. 

‘ JEo/tf'MW. This is a perfect challenge. 

* See Memoirs and a Portrait of this Gentleman in our last Number* 
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Lady B. Well, let me recollect. I go every other Snhdaj*, In the 
ifcarly part of the evening, to an old aunt, who lives at the antipodes 
of the fashionable part of the town, and there 1 retail to her the his- 
toric scandal of the fortnight ; and then she reads to me, through her 
'green spectacles, out of a folio, a sermon of the last century. 

Lord Mel . I hope, Sir Pepper, you will give Lady Eellair some 
mdit for that. 

Lady B. Then I go once in the winter to the Ancient Music. 

Sir P, Plin . That, I suppose, is a concert performed by the decayed 
musicians. 

Lady B. Not exactly so;, it is, however, a very edifyibg concert, 
and composed of those hoary, venerable notes, that in -ddys of yore 
delighted the ears of Harry the Eighth and Anne Bulled, and is now 
a very suitable recreation for old bachelors, old maids, and emigrant 
lions! But to continue the narrative of my mortified inclination: my 
imriage every morning makes one of the long! procession of coaches 
that besiege the circulating library in Bond-street, 

SirP . Plin. That denotes your ladyship’s. fondness for literature. 

Lady B. 1 beg your pardon, Sir Pepper, literature is my aversion: 

I never look into a book, but 1 cannot avoid calling every morning 
at the library; it is a kind of literary tavern, where the waiters are 
in perpetual demand. A dish of elegant sonnets for Miss Simper? 
satires with a poignant sauce for Mrs. Grumble; a sirloin of history 
for lady Sleepless; a broil’d devil of private anecdote, highly peppered 
with scandal, for Lady. Angelica Worthjes^, It would amuse you. Sir 
Pepper, to see these female Academics enter the porch of Rookham 
college, their cheeks, paled by study, a little relieved by a thin stratum 
©f morning rouge. Then you would winder at the method the learn- 
ed professors adopt of supplying the impatience of their pupils; for 
example — one lady receives thfe first volume of an author, of which 
ehe will never enquire for the second; at the same time she receives 
the second volume of another author, of which she has not yet an idea 
of the first. 

Sir P . Plin. Give me leave to observe, this vague method of feed- 
ing must create a kind of chaos, without consistency. 

Lady B. Consistency is a vulgar word we do not admit into our 
vocabulary ; and as for the chaos you disapprove of, I really think 
there is to be found the whole merit; for this miscellaneous, variegated, 
unconnected reading, forms the beautiful dove -tailed, mosaic litera- 
ture of the female mind. 

Sir P , Plin. I hope you will allow Lady Plinlim men to be a bril- 
liant exception to your general description, u 

Lady B. Most undoubtedly ; I have a long list of exceptions.—^ 
But not to interrupt the narrative of my own memoirs-*- 1 am some- 
times obliged to mingle with the elegant mob at a sale of pictures. 

Sir P.JPlin. A sale of pictures must be very improving. Ycm 
there frequently meet with works of old masters. 

Lady B. The ladies of fashion do not go to auctions for the sake 
©f the old masters; do they, lord MelcQurt? 
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Lord Mel. No, indeed ! A bow from Lord Gauze, a smile from 
Lord Flimsy, or a compliment from Sir Gossamer Bagatelle, effaces the 
names of Rembrandt, Corregio, and Vandyke ! 

Lady B. However, we play with the catalogue, and we stare at the 
pictures. And 1 have heard it observed, that in the two late celebra- 
ted sales, the love of vertu made the ladies gaze at some pictures from 
which their grand-mamas would have turned away. 

SirP. Pint. Indeed! 

Lady B . But then, I will say for the ladies, that they stole a glance 
at these pictures through the medium of their long veils, which you 
know transmits a kind of drapery to the paintings ! But to proceed, 

I am under the obligation, sometimes, of getting up in the middle 
of the night, to be in readiness to go to a new play, and, with all 
my precaution, 1 never can get there before the middle of the se- 
cond act. r 

Sir P. Plin . That is very unlucky. 

Lady B . Not in the least; for I never listen to the play. 

SirP . Plin. But does not your talking loud in the first row disturb 
the audi nee ? 

Lady B . I never occupy the first row ; I place the old ladies in 
the first and second row, they having nothing to do (poor things)' 
but to listen to the play ; and then I sit snug on the last form, which 
we call among ourselves, Tattle-row, and then, perhaps, I am seated 
between Sir Voluble Prattle, and Colonel Easy, and we three converse 
.and titter a la sourdine, the whole evening: but I'm afraid I grow dull. 

SirP. Plin . Quite the reverse, I assure you; I presume your. lady- 
ship pays more attention to the opera ; the softness of the Italian lan- 
guage has something enchanting to a delicate ear. 

Lady B. I know nothing of the Italian language, there is no at- 
taining the knowledge- of it without passing through the perplexing, 
jumbling, cross-roads of a grammar; that would shake my intellects, 
to pieces. 

Sir P. Plin . Still the music may flatter the ear, though you do not 
comprehend the words. 

Lady B. I comprehend the music as little as I do the words. 

SirP . Plin. It is, then, the dancing I conclude delights you — 

Lady 3. No; the dancing does not particularly interest me; in- 
deed 1 cannot see the dancing in my box, for I generally sit with my 
back to the stage. 

Sir P. Plin. As neither the music, nor the dancing, has any 
allurement, I suppose your ladyship seldom or never goes to the 
opera. 

Lady B . I ask your pardon, Sir Pepper, I never omit an opera. 

Sir P . Plin . What then can be the attraction ? I really see nothing 
j to entice you. 

f LadyB. Is it nothing, Sir Pepper, to lean half out of one’s box; 
with the head inclined to give the easy feather a more graceful play ? 
which looks a meteor waving in the air; and which, as the poet says, 

M Allures attention from the tuneful scene; 
f* Gives fopsth* fluttfr, and old maids die spleen.*’ 

Vjtt. V. X 
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J* t nothing, Sir Pepper, to have all the opera glasses levelled atone ? 
To sit in my box, as on a throne, the unrivalled queen of Fopland ? 

Lord Mel . I must confess, Lady Bellair, you have an extensive do- 
minion; Fopland is a populous country. 

Lady B. So it is, and what is still better, there is not art old man to 
be found in it. 

Sir P. Plirt. I am sorry T am excluded from being one of your 
majesty’s subjects ? 

Lady B. Oht of regard to your gallantry, I will introduce a bill 
to naturalise you. Sir Pepper; but, not to lose the thread of my narra- 
tive, I must inform you, that I go once in the winter to an assembly, 
given by the wife of my physician ; there all his pale convalescents 
stalk about like ghosts : 

-Lord Mel. And to conclude the description; the lemonade is in- 
tentionally made so acid that the doctor is obliged to return all the 
visits of his company the next day. 

Sir P. Plin. Very good indeed. 

< Lady B. You perceive what a mortified life I am obliged to 
lead. 

: Sir P. Plin. If your historic pencil has drawn a true resemblance, 
I must confess a fashionable lady is to me an incomprehensible being. 

( Exeunt. 


TO THE v 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE. 

SIR, ~ 

I N turning over a late volume of the ArchceologUf , a work calculated 
to illustrate local history, and to furnish amusing information to in- 
quisitive minds, I was much surprised to find a gentleman, whose ex- 
tensive knowledge and penetration I have frequently admired, descend 
so low as to throw out invectives against a w hole society of men, ma- 
ny of them of the highest rank and estimation, in whose favour he is 
nevertheless obliged to admit a saving clause that will indeed, on due 
consideration, securely shelter them from his wanton obloquy. 

: Governor Pownal, in his Observations on Gothic Architecture, fond 
of the idea of having discovered the origin of Freemasonry in the cor- 
porations of artists employed by the Roman pontiff in the itth cen- 
tury, in various countries, to restore .decayed churches, censures the 
grant of exclusive privileges to them as an instance of ecclesiastical 
usurpation and tyranny ; when, if he had considered the matter with 
unbiassed coolness and circumspection, he might have recollected, 
that in ages of feudal turbulence and barbarism, no mechanical arts 
could ever have been exercised, if they had not been protected from 
lawless violence, and been nursed with that tenderness which their 
fy-st efforts required. About the time referred to, was, indeed, the 
sera of municipal establishments for the promotion of trade, and for the 
association of these brotherhoods and fellowships that cultivated the 
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several mysteries now enumerated in the list of companies in the city 
of London and other commercial towns. If no other tyrannical as- 
sumptions could be charged upon the Church of Rome, than granting 
protection to Masons while employed professionally in the service of 
religion, the complaints against that corrupted see would have given 
place to the warm praise of policy and humanity. But whether these 
privileges were properly or improperly conferred,* they were not be- 
stowed to train up novices in a new art or mystery; but for the en- 
couragement of able and experienced masters : for the buildings then 
erected still remain^ and not only so, but remain the admiration even 
of this improved age ! so that Governor Pownal is not justified in dat- 
ing the origin of Freemasonry from papal encouragements to architects, 
who must evidently have been formed in other schools : they were ne- 
cessary, indeed, on account of the barbarity and ignorance of the 
times, not of the professors of the masonic art, who have left subh 
splendid monuments of skill to justify the protection they obtained* 
We ought to patch them up as long as we can make them stand ; fer 
whenever our august cathedrals and other collegiate structures yield 
to the inevitable decays of time, neither the piety nor the liberality of 
our times afford any assurance that they will ever be restored in a 
suitable style. He has as little authority beyond conjecture for sup- 
porting his censure of the privileges granted to Italian architects in the 
twelfth century, by an Engfisb statute enacted in the fifteenth century; 
or to infer that because in the troublesome reign of our Henry VI. 
occasion was taken to condemn the private congregations of English 
Masons, that therefore those of Italy were exorbitant in their claims 300 
years before that time! 

The Governor is not more happy in bis injurious character of the 
present race. of Freemasons, than in the inferences be has drawn to 
the prejudice of their operative ancestors: his motive in either case, 
being beyond mjf conception, I leave wholly to himself. He says, 
that by degrees their clubs or lodges sunk into a foolish harmless mum - 
tnery. If Freemasons do in reality possess the art of refining folly 
into goodness, the world may justly credit any other pretensions to 
Which they may lay claim; for so far as their actions come under public 
notice, they have been peculiarly distinguished by their benevolence and 
philanthropy. It is worthy of remark, that the same pen that fixes 
the stigma of folly on their lodge meetings, should affirm them also to 
be a brotherhood' of charity l We may hence syliogistically infer, that, 
in this gentleman's opinion, charity and folly are synonimous terms 1 
Either the Governor is a Freemason himself, or he is not: if he is one 
of the fraternity, I regret that 1 cannot, hail a man of his abilitie&as a 
Worthy brother, for his endeavours to expose to public contempt an 
institution that he is nevertheless reluctantly obliged to commend: if 
. he is not a Freemason, which is most probably the case, for that dis- 
position must be obdurate indeed that is not somewhat mended by 
masonical mummery , he appears, if possible, in a still more disadvan- 
. tageous point of view, in officiously meddling with what he knows no- 
thing about. I am, Sir, vom's, & c. 

X % - J.N. 
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THOUGHTS ON CALUMNY. 


C ALUMNY may be defined a false, injurious detraction from 
the character of any person, either in speech or writing. The 
most abandoned and sordid minds have the least abhorrence of Ca- 
lumny. He who is but moderately wicked, durst not venture upon 
it; he who has but a spark of ingenuity in his temper, disdains it. 
One asked a Spartan whether his sword was sharp ? He answered, 
€ * Sharper than Calumny.” 

The Calumniator is a general Misanthropist, he spares no age, or- 
der, nor sex. He is a general calamity, and wants power, not will, 
to be the Phaeton of the world. He wishes the destruction of the 
human race, but the best and roost useful men are his principal ob- 
jects ; for he that aims at the overthrow of a building, will bend his 
strength against the pillars. 

United measures for the public good give the Calumniator no- 
thing but torment, and he will stick at nothing to break the connec- 
tion — he cannot bear to see individuals happy ; and, if he knows 
two of kindred souls, he is restless, until, by secret arts and insinua- 
tions, he breaks the sacred bauds, and separates Loelius from Scipio, 
Pylades from Orestes. 

Calumny is one of those evils, which, for reasons infinitely wise, 
God has permitted in every age of the world, and the greatest, the 
wisest, the best of men, have suffered by Calumny. 

Moses, though meek to a proverb, was calumniated by his own 
brother and sister. 

Socrates, among the Greeks, lost his life by Calumny. 

Calumny banished Rutilius from Old Rome, and Calumny de- 
posed Lord Somers, the greatest, the best Chancellor that had ever 
been in England. 

If Calumny, then, be so pernicious to human society, if it be a vice 
in its nature so detestable, why is it not every where ranked in the fir*t 
class, and an adequate punishment provided by all legislatures ? It 
lias been seen in different lights by different states, and in different 
ages. Among the Athenians, the Calumniator was only subject to 
a pecuniary mulct. 

The Romans branded him on the forehead. 

In some of the present governments in Europe, Calumny is a ca- 
pital offence. A delicate sense of honour had made duelling as fre- 
quent as libelling and Calumny ; and the only way to prevent the 
former, was effectually to suppress the latter. 

In sbme other governments and their dependencies. Calumny 
seems to be tolerated. Is it because it prevails like a torrent, and 
that it would break through all banks made to stop it ? or, are the 
people less sensible of its stings, or have they mere virtue to bear 
them? Possibly false notions ot liberty may be the true cause. , 
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In such a government, how shall Calumny be avoided? Where 
shall protection be found ? Where shall the injured seek redness ? 
If Calumny may sometimes lose its force by being neglected, the 
Calumniator generally discovers his malicious, wicked intention, by 
inuendoes and words which need an interpreter. Avoid, therefore, 
applying the Calumny to yourself, although you are sure it was de- 
signed for you. 

For protection, innocence, one would think, should prove a com- 
plete coat of mail to resist the darts of Calumny. I remember a say- 
ing of Cicero, “ as fire cast into water is forthwith extinguished, so 
is calumny when cast upon a good life." I wish this had been as truly 
as it was elegantly said. 

Innocence oftentimes provokes Envy, the parent of Calumny; and 
the most perfect character is liable to wounds, the scars of which are 
never wholly effaced : even innocence will not wholly free a tender, 
mind from a sense of Calumny. Patience must accompany Inno- 
^efence, and that which is inevitable must be borne with tranquillity 
and fortitude. H. 


ANECDOTE OP 

SHENSTONE. 


S HENSTONE was one day walking through his romantic retreats, 
in company with his Delia (her real name was Wilmot); they 
were going towards the bower which he made sacred to the ashes of 
Thomson, our harmonious countryman. " Would to heaven (said 
Shenstone, pointing to the trees), that Delia could be happy ia the 
midst of these rustic avenues !’’ — He would have gone on, but was 
interrupted. A person rushed out of a thicket, and presentinga pis- 
tol to his breast, demanded his money. Shenstone was surprised, 
and Delia fainted. 44 Money (says he) is not worth struggling for. 
—You cannot be poorer than 1 am. — Unhappy man (says he, throw- 
ing him his purse) take it, and fly as quick as possible/' The man 
did so. He threw his pistol into the water, and in a moment disap- 
peared. Shenstone ordered the footboy, who followed behind them, 
to pursue the robber at a distance, and observe whither he went. In 
two hours time the boy returned, and informed his master, that he 
followed him to Hales-Owen, where he lived : that he went to the 
very door of his house, and peeped through the key-hole; that as 
soon as the man entered, he threw the purse on the ground, and ad- 
dressing himself to his wife, 44 Take (says he) the dear-bought price 
of my honesty — then, taking two of his children, one on each 
knee, he said to them, 44 I have ruined my soul, to keep you from 
starving and immediately burst into a flood of tears. Y ou know 
how thistle of distress would affect Shenstone. He enquired after 
the man’s character, and found that he was a labourer, honest and in- 
dustrious, but oppressed by want and a numerous family. He went 
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to his house, where the man kneeled down at his feet, and implored 
mercy. Shensfone carried him home, to assist at the buildings apd 
other improvements which made himself, so poor; and, I am told, 
when Shenstone died, that this labourer wet lus grave with the true 
tears of gratitude. 

5$e by this, how easily an evil action may come from a good prin- 
ciple. I am persuaded there are many honest men who suffer death 
without deserving it ; and so, probably, would this man too, had he 
robbed any other than the benevolent Shenstone. 

— Immortal benevolence ! the richest gem that adorns the human 
soul! Without thee, kings are poor; and, hi thy possession, the 
beggar is immensely rich ! 

In vain we crown the conquefOr with laurels, and the slayer Of 
thousands with immortality. The read hero is seldom found in the 
field; he lives peaceful and retired, in the calm walks of private life. 


ESSAY ON FRIENDSHIP. 

WRITTEN BY THE LATE DOCTOR GOLDSMITH. 
[NEVER PUBLISHED IN HIS WORKS. 3 


T HERE are few subjects which have been more written upon, 
arid fess understood, than that of Friendship; to fellow the dic- 
tates of some, this virtue, instead of being the assuager of pain, be- 
comes the source of every inconvenience. Such speculates, by ex- 
pecting too much from Friendship, dissolve the connection, and by 
drawing the bands too closely, at length break them. Almost all our 
romance and novel writers are of this kind; they persuade us to 
Friendship, which we find impossible to sustain to the last; so that 
'this sweetener of life under proper regulations, is by their means 
rendered inaccessible or uneasy. It is certain, the best method to 
cultivate this virtue is by letting it, in some measure, make itself ; 
a similitude of minds, or studies, and even sometimes a diversity of 
pursuits, will produce all the pleasures that arise from it. The cur- 
rent of tenderness widens as it proceeds ; and two men impercep- 
tibly find their hearts warm with good nature for each other, when 
they were at first only in pursuit of mirth or relaxation. 

Friendship is like a debt of honour; the moment it is talked of, it 
loses its real name, and assumes the more ungrateful form of obliga- 
tion. From hence We find, that those who regularly undertake to 
cultivate Friendship find ingratitude generally repays their endea- 
vours. That circle of beings which dependance gathers round us 
is almost ever unfriendly ; they secretly wish the term of their con- 
nections more nearly equal ; and, where they even have the most 
virtue, are prepared to reserve all their affections for their patron, 
only in the hour of his decline. Increasing the obligations which are 
laid upon such minds only increases their burthen ; they feeFthem- 
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selves unable to pay the immensity of their. debt, and their bank* 
rapt hearts are taught a latent resentment at the hand that is stretched 
out with offers of service and relief. 

Plautinus was a man who thought that every good was to be 
bought from riches ; and as he was possessed of great wealth, and 
had a mind naturally formed for virtue, he resolved to gather a circle 
of the best men round him. Among the number of his dependants 
was Musidorus, with a mind just as fond of virtue, yet not less 
proud than his patron. His circumstances, however, were such as 
forced him to stoop to the good offices of his superior, and he saw 
himself daily among a number of others loaded with benefits and pro-* 
testations of friendship. These, in the usual course of the world, he 
thought it prudent to accept ; but, while he gave his esteem, he 
could not give his. heart. A want of affection breaks out in the most 
trifling instances, and Plautinus had skill enough to observe the mi- 
jmtest actions of the man he wished to make his friend. In these he 
found his aim disappointed ; for Musidorus claimed an exchange 
of hearts, which Plautinus, solicited by a variety of other claims, 
could never think of bestowing. 

It may be easily supposed, that the reserve of our poor proud man 
was soon construed iuto ingratitude ; and such indeed in the com- 
mon acceptation of the world it was. Wherever Musidorus appeared, 
he was remaikedas the ungrateful man; he had accepted favours, it 
was said, and still had the insolence to pretend to independence. 
The event,- however, justified his conduct. Plautinus, by mispla- 
ced liberality, at length became poor, and it was then that Musidoru# 
first thought of making a friend of him. He flew to the man of fallen 
fortune, with an offer of all he had ; wrought under his direction with 
assiduity; and, by uniting their talents, both were at length placed in 
that state of life from which one of them had formerly fallen. 

To this story, taken from modern life, I shall add one more, taken 
from a Greek writer of antiquity : — “ Two Jewish soldiers, in the 
time of Vespasian, had made many campaigns together, and a parti- 
cipation of danger at length bred an union of hearts. They were re- 
marked throughout the whole army, as the two friendly brothers : 
they felt and fought for each other. Their friendship might have con- 
tinued without interruption till death, had not the good fortune of 
the one alarmed the pride of the other, which was in his promotion 
to he a Centtirion under the famous John, who headed a particular 
party of the lie wish malecontents. From this moment their former 
love was converted into die most inveterate enmity. They attached 
themselves to opposite factions, and sought each other's lives in the 
conflict of adverse party. In this manner they continued for more than 
two years, vowing mutual revenge, and animated with an unconquer- 
able spirit df aversion. At length, however, that party of the Jews 
to which the mean soldier belonged joined with the Romans, it be- 
came victorious, and drove John, with all his adherents, into the 
Temple. History has given us more than one picture of the dreadf ul 
conflagration of that superb edifice. The Roman soldiers were ga- 
thered round it; the whole temple was in flames, and thousands were 
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i amidst them, within its sacred circuit. It was in this situation 
of things that the now successful soldier saw his former friend, upon, 
the battlements of the highest tower, looking round with horror, and 
j»t ready to be consumed with flames. All his former tenderness 
bow returned ; he saw the man of his bosom just going to perish r 
and, unable to withstand the impulse, he ran spreading hi6 arms, 
and crying put to his friend, to leap down from the top, and find safe- 
ty with hint. The Centurion (from above) beard and obeyed, and, 
casting himself from the top of the tower into bis fellow-soldier’s arms, 
both fell a sacrifice on the spot ; one being crushed to death by the 
weight of his companion, and the other dashed to pieces by the 
greatness of his fall/* 


SPIRITED CONDUCT OP 

A MAYOR OF ARUNDEL. 

A FEW months before the abdication of James II. Lord 
Chancellor Jeffries, of detested memory, went to Arundel in 
Sussex, in order to influence an election. He took his residence at 
the castle, and went the day fixed for the election to the town-hall, 
where Mr. Peckham, who was then Mayor of Arundel, held hia 
court. Jeffries had the impudence to shew his detested face there : 
the Mayor ordered him to withdraw immediately ; and, in case of 
refusal, threatened to have him committed. “ You,” said he, 

44 who ought to be the guardian of our laws, and of our sacred con- 
stitution;, shall not so audaciously violate them. This is my court, 
and my jurisdiction here is above your’s.” Jeffries, who was not 
willing to perplex still more the King’s affairs, and to enrage the po- * 
palace, retired immediately. The next morning he invited Peck- 
ham to breakfast with him, which he accepted; but he had the cou- 
rage to scorn to take a place, which the merciless executioner offered 
him. E Taken from tbe Records oftbe Town of Arundel. ’ £ 


ANECDOTE OF WILLIAM THE THIRD. 


L ORD Molesworth, who had been Ambassador .at the .Court of 
f Copenhagen, published, at the end oftbe last centugr, an esteem- 
ed work, entitled* “ An Account of Denmark.*' This awrier spoke of 
the arbitrary government of that, kingdom* with that freedom which 
the liberty of England inspired. The king of Denmark then feign- 
ing was offended at some reflections of the author* and ordered hia 
minister to complain of them to William 111. king of England. 
44 What would you have me do ?*' said William. * Sire*” replied tbe 
Danish minister* “ if you had complained to the. king, my master, 
of such an offence, he. would have sent you the head of the author/*' 
w That is wbat I neither will nor can do,” replied the king; u but if 
you desire it, the author shall put what you have toid me into the so* 
cond edition of his work,” 4 
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HISTORY OF MASONRY. 


[Continued from Page 84.3 


tYear of the Flood 1374, division of Solomon's dominion jr 

before Christ 974. j JL into the kingdoms pf Israel and Judah; 
did not much affect the Fraternity, or disturb their lodges : for Jerobo- 
am ordered them to build him two palaces, tfie one at Sichem, and thd 
bther at Penuel ; and also to erect two statues of the golden calves, 
with temples for their worship, the one in Bethel, and the other irt 
Dan,' which were worshipped by the Israelites, till they were- car* 
ried away by Shalmaneser and Tiglath-Pileser. King Baasha built 
Tirzdi for his palace; and King Omri built Samaria for his capital; 
tvdpl his son. King Ahab, built a sumptuous temple for his idol 
Baal, afterward destroyed by King Jehu ; and a palace of ivory* 
beside many castles and fenced cities. ' 

Solomon's successors on the throne of Judah succeeded him also 
in the Grand Master's chair, or deputed the high-priest to preserve 
the royal art. Their care of the temple, with the many buildings 
they raised, are mentioned in holy writ down to Josiah the last good 
kinj* of Judah. The masons formed in his school, and who travel* 
led, improved the Gentiles beyond expression : thus the Syrians 
adorned Damascus with a lofty temple and a royal palace. Those 
of Lesser Asia became excellent workmen ; particularly at Sardis, 
in Lydia, and. along the sea coasts in the mercantile cities, as at 
Ephesus. . 

There the old temple of Diana, built by some Japhetites, about 
the days of Moses, being burnt down about 34 years after Solomon's 
death ; the kings of Lesser Asia refounded and adorned it with 127 
columns of the best marble, each 60 feet high, of which 36 were of 
the most noble sculpture; under the direction of Oresiphon and Ar- 
chiphron, thfe disciples of Solombn’s travellers : but it was not finish- 
ed rill after 220 years, in the seventh year of Hezekiah king of Judah, 
under the direction of the grand Ephesian masters in this royal craft, 
Demetrius and Polonius. £A. M. 3283.3 * 

This temple was of the Ionic order, in length 425 feet; and in 
breadth 220 fee t^t with a duly proportioned height; so magnificent, 
so admirable^ fabric, that it became the third of the seven wonders 
of art ; the charming mistress of Lesser Asia, which even Xerxes, 
the avowed enemy of image worship, left standing, while he burrit 
all the other temples in his way to Greece. £ A . M. 3680.“]] At last it 
was burnt down by a vile fellow merely for the infamous ambition of 
being talked of in after-ages (whose narpe, therefore, shall not b'e 
mentioned here), on the birth-day of Alexander the Great; after 
it had stood 365 years : when it was jocosely said, the goddess wJs 
'so deeply engaged at the birth of her hero in Pella of Macedonia, 
thabshe had no leisure to save her temple at Ephesus ! It was rebuilt 
Vo l. V, Y 
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by the architect De nocrates, at the expence of the neighbouring 
princes and states. 

The Assyrians, ever since Nimrod and Ninus, had cultivated the 
royal art, especially at their great Nineveh, down to King Pul, to 
whom Jonah preached; and his son Sardan Pul, the mean and effe- 
minate Sardanapalus, who was besieged by his brother Tiglath Pul 
Eser, and his general Nabonassar ; till he burnt himself with his con- 
cubines and treasure in old Nimrod’s palace, in the twelfth year of 
Jotham king of Judah. [A. M. 3257.] The empire' was then par- 
titioned between Tiglath Pul Eser, who succeeded in Nineveh, andl 
Nabonassar who established himself in Chaldaea. 

Nabonassar, called also Belesis or Baladan, an excellent astrono- 
mer and architect, built his new metropolis upon the ruins of a part 
of old Nimrod’s works, near the great old Tower of Babel, then stand- 
ing ; and called it Babylon ; which was founded in the first year of 
the Nabonassarian, or famous astronomical aera’: for this city is not 
noticed by any author before Isaiah, who both mentions its ns^jnd 
foretells its ruin. ^ 

The science and the art did not only flourish long in eastern Asia 
to the farthest East Indies ; but also before the days of Nebuchad- 
nezzar the Great, we find that Masonry took a western course : for 
the disciples of Solomon’s travellers, by the encouragements of prin- 
ces and states west of the Assyrian bounds, built, enlarged, and 
adorned a great number of cities and towns ; such as Boristhenes 
and Sinope in Pon'tus ; Nicomedia, Prusias, and Chalcedon in Bi- 
thynia; Bizantium, now Constantinople, Cizicus also, and Lamp- 
sacus in the Helespont; Abdara in Thrace ; also in Greece, Taren- 
tum, Regium, Rome, Ravenna, Grotona, Florence ; and many 
more in Italy ; Granada, Malaga, Gades, &c. in Spain ; Massilia, 
and others on the coast of Gaul ; Britain being then unknown. f 

[Before Christ 74©.] The Syrians adorned Damascus, by the 
assistance of Solomon’s masons, with a lofty temple, a royal palace, 
and a public altar of most admirable workmanship ; which last so ra- 
vished Ahaz, king of Judah, that he caused a model of it to be taken, 
and sent it to Urijah, the high-priest of Jerusalem ; and, upon his 
return, having removed the altar of the J-ord out of its place in the 
temple, ordered this new- altar to be set up in its stead. 

After the good Josiah, king of Judah, fighting for his superior 
Nabopolassar, was slain in the battle of Hadah Kimmon, by Pharoah 
Necho, ail things went wrong in Judah; for the grand monarch Ne- 
buchadnezzar, first his father’s partner, having defeated Necho, 
made Josiah's son Jehoiakim his vassal ; and, for his revolting, he 
ruined him. At length he captivated all the remaining royal family 
;©f Judah, with the flower of the nobles, especially of the more ioge- 
riious craftsmen ; laid waste the whole land of Israel, burnt and de- 
molished all the fine edifices, and also the inimitable temple of Solo- 
mon, after it had been finished and consecrated 416 years. For, on 
the seventh day of the fifth month, answering to the end of our July, 
came Nebuzaradan, captain of the guards to the king of Babylon, 
to Jerusalem, and after having taken, out all the sacred vessels, the 
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(wo famous pillars that were in the temple, and all the richts that 
could be found in the king’s palace, and the city ; he did, pui>u?ot 
to the Command of his master, set both the temple and city on fire, 
overthrew all the walls and towers belonging thereto, w holly razing 
it to the ground, till he had effected a thorough desolation ! 

[Year of the Flood 1778, before Christ 570.] Nebuchadnezzar 
being now at rest from all his wars, and in full peace at home, ap- 
plied himself with great industry to the grand design of finishing his 
buildings at dBabylon ; and employed therein all the able artists of 
Judea, and other captives, beside his own Chaldean masons; who, 
by their joint labour, made it the fourth of the seven wonders of art. 
The most famous works therein were the walls of the city, the tempi* 
of Beius, in which were . placed the brazen sea, the pillars, &c. 
brought from' Jerusalem, the palace and hanging gardens, the river, 
and the artificial lake and canals, made for draining that river. . In 
the jaagnificence and expeuce of which works, he much exceeded 
whrooever had been done by any king before him ; and, excepting 
the amazing Wall of China, nothing has been since attempted that can 
be placed in competition with them/ This splendid grand master also 
caused to be erected, in the plains of Dura, a golden image of their 
god Baal, sixty cubits high, and six broad; containing 7000 Attic 
drachmas of gold, according to Diodorus ; which amount to three 
millions and a half of our money. 

The Medes and Persians had rivalled the Assyrians and Chaldeans 
in Masonry at Ecbatana, Susiana, Persepoiis, and many other fine 
cities, before they conquered them in war; though they had nothing 
60 large as Nineveh and Babylon, nor so accurate as the temple, and 
other edifices of Solomon. 

The Jewish captives, after Nebuchadnezzar's death, kept them- 
selves at work, and consoled themselves by brotherly communion in 
regular lodges, until the appointed time of their deliverance. They 
\vere thus the more capable at the rebuilding the holy temple and city 
of Salem upon the old foundations ; which was ordered upon the de- 
cree of Cyrus, according to God’s word, which had foretold his ex r 
altarionr and that decree. For, Belshazzar being slain, Cyrus, the 
Persian, soon after removed the imperial seat to Susiana in Persia, 
and thereby put an end to the Babylonian empire, after it had stood 
209 years; and he promised the Israelites great favour, and a speedy 
restoration to their own land. [A. M. 3468, before Christ 538.3 

[Before Christ 707.] The Medes and Persians had much im- - 
proved in the royal art, and had even out-done the Assyrians in Ma^ 
sonry at Ecbatana ; which, being repaired, beautified, and vastly 
enlarged by Deioces king of the Medes, who reigned there with 
great wisdom, honour, and prosperity for above fifty years ; during 
which rime he constantly employed the Fraternity ; and it becoming 
a great city, he is, for this reason, by the Greeks, esteemed as the 
founder of it : also Susiana and Persepoiis, with many more fine 
cities, were built before the Persians had overcome the Assyrians and 
Babylonians in war, where they had shewn admirable skill ; but yet 
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none of these masonical works came up to the accuracy of the 'tem- 
ple, and other structures of King Solomon. 

, C Before Christ 536.] Cyrus, who had been fore-ordained to re- 
store the children of Israel, and to re-build the holy temple at Jeru- 
salem, having founded the Persian empire, issued out his decree for 
those welcome purposes. He constituted Zerubbabel, the son of 
SahUhiel, his provincial grand master in the land of Judea, the lineal 
heir of David’s royal race, and prince of the reduction, with the kigh- 
priest Jeshuah his deputy ; under the title of Tirshatha, by immediate 
commission from him. All the vessels of gold and silver brought to a 
Babylon from Jerusalem, were by this decree ordered to be deliver- ’ 
ed to Zerubbabel, who carried them back to Jerusalem. The ves- 
sels at this time restored, amounted to 5,400: the remainder was 
brought back by Ezra, in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, many 
years after : but, before the temple was half finished, Cyrus died, 
which put a stop to the work. * 

Cambyses, the successor of Cyrus, neglected the temple ; Wing 
wholly intent upon, the conquest of Egypt, that had revolted under 
Amasis, the last of Mizraim’s race ; a learned grand master, for 
whom the fellow-crafts cut out of a rock an house, all of one stone, 
zi cubits long, 12 broad, and 8 deep, the labour of 2000 masorts for 
three years, and brought it safe to Memphis. He built many costly 
structures, contributed largely to restoring Apollo’s - temp.e at Dei-r 
phi in Greece, and died much lamented, just as Cambyses had 
leached to Egypt. [A. M. 3478.3 

Cambyses conquered the land, and destroyed many temples, pa- 
laces, obelisks, and other glorious monuments of the antient Egyp- 
tian Masonry, and died on his way home. £A. M. 2482.3 The 
false Smerdis, the Magian, taking advantage of this event, usurped 
the throne by the name of Artaxerxes, according to Ezra, and stop* 
ped the building of the temple ; but was soon dethroned, and suc- 
ceeded by Pari us Hystaspes, one of the seven princes that conspired 
to cut him off. Darius married Artistona the daughter of Cyrus* 
and confirmed his decree. 

[[Before Christ 520.3 Darius was a prince of wisdom, demency, 
and justice; and has the honour to have his name recorded in holy 
writ for a favourer of God s people, a restorer of his temple, and a 
promoter- of his worship therein. He was blessed with a numerous 
issue, a long reign, and great prosperity. £A. M. 3489, before 
Christ 515.3 In his sixth year* just twenty y^ears after the founding 
pfthe temple, Zerubbabel finished it, and celebrated the cape-stone ; 
and next year its consecration or dedication was solemnized-; and 
though it came far short of Solomon’s temple, in extent and decora- 
tions, nor Had the cloud of glory or divine Shechinah, and the holy 
reliques of Moses; yet, being reared in the Solotnonian style, it was 
the finest building upon earth. 

The Sidonians weie as frank and liberal toward this work, as in 
the days of Hiram ; bringing down cedar-planks in abundance from 
Xibanus to the sea-shore, and from thence , to the port of Joppa, as 
\hey had been ordered first by Cyrus, and after him by Dari\i^ 
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Here, also, the curious craftsmen held stated and regular lodges, at 
in the days of Solomon ; associated with the master masons, giving 
lectures, and strictly adhering to good old usages. 

In this reign Zoroaster flourished, the Archjmagus or grand master 
of the Magians, who worshipped the sun and fire made by his rays; 
who became famous every where; called by the Greeks, The Teacher 
of all human and divine Knowledge : and his disciples were great 
improvers of the liberal arts, erecting many palaces and temples 
throughout the empire, and long flourished in' eastern Asia, even 
till the Mahometans prevailed. A remnant of them are scattered in 
those parts to this day, who retain many of the old usages of the 
Freemasons, for which they are here mentioned, and not for their 
religious rites, which we do not interfere with. We leave every 
brother to liberty of conscience ; but strictly charge him carefully to 
maintain the cement of the lodge, and the three articles of Noah. 

Zoroaster was slain by Argasp the Scythian, A. M. 3517; and 
Sarius Hystaspes died in the following year. 

Xerxes his son succeeded, who encouraged the Magian Masons, 
and destroyed all the image temples, except that of Dipna at Ephe- 
sus, in his way to Greece, with an.army of five millions, and ships 
innumerable. 

[[Before Christ 51b.] Ahasuerus, called Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
having married , the beautiful Jewess, Queen Esther, became a fa- 
vourer of the Jews. In the third year of his reign, he made a great 
feast in his palace of Suza ; And the drinking was according to tbe 
law , none did compel; for so tbe king bad appointed to all tbe officers 
of bis bouse , that they should do according to every mads pleasure 
He appointed Ezra, the learned scribe, to succeed Zerubbabel in the 
•direction of the craft ; who built many synagogues, as well in Jeru- 
salem as in oftier cities of Judea; and next to him Nehemiah, who 
built the strong walls of Jerusalem. [[Before Christ 455.] He, for 
that * purpose, divided his workmen into classes, or more properly, 
lodges, and assigned to each of them the quarter where they were 
to work, and their places of refreshment; but reserved to himself the ' 
reviewal and direction of the whole, in which he laboured so effectu- 
ally as to complete the work, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of 
his enemies, both within and without the walls, to retard his de- 
sign.: , While part of the craft were carrying on the building, the other 
stood to their arms to defend them against any sudden attack : all had 
their arms at hand, even while they worked, to be ready, at a signal 
given# to draw together to any part, where the enemy should be dis- 
covered approaching to molest them. 

£ Before Christ 408.] Darius Nothus gave leave to Sanballat, the 
Horonite, the friend and advocate of the Samaritans, to build a tem- 
ple upon Mount Gerizim, near Samaria, and so far insinuated him- 
self into the favour of Darius, as to procure the high -priesthood for 
Manasses, his son-in-law, and brother to Jaddua the high-priest of 
* Jerusalem. This temple stood in splendour, till demolished by John 

• gsther j. S. 
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Hyrcfttms, Who levelled fit# city and temple wkh the ground ; and 
compelled fell the Idumseam to conform to the law of Moses. After 
Nehemiah, the high-priest of Jerusalem was usually the provincial 
grand-master of Judea, as well under the Persians as the Greeks 
and Romans. 

Under Darius Ochus, Mausolus king of Caria, in Lesser Asia, 
died; which accident was rendered famous by the great grief which 
Artemisia, who was both his sister and his wife, expressed at his loss. 
^Before Christ 353.] Before she died, she took care for the erecting 
that famous monument for him at Halicarnassus, which was reckoned 
the fifth of the seven wonders of the world ; and from whence all 
monuments, of more than ordinary magnificence, are called mauso* 
hums. It was in length, from north to south, sixty-three cubits, in 
circuit 4! 1 foot, and in height 140 feet, surrounded with 136 co- 
lumns of most admirable sculpture : and the fronts, east and west, 
had arches seventy-three feet wide, with a pyramid on the side wall, 
ending in a pointed broach, on which was a coach with four horses of 
one marble stone. All was performed by the four best masons of 
the age, Sctspas, Leochares, Timotheus, and Briax. 

(To be continued.) 

DISSERTATIONS ON THE 

POLITE ARTS. 

No. IV. 

OF TASTE. 

IhTATURE, having provided for all mankind, has distributed to 
J3s every man in particular a portion oF taste which determines 
him principally to certain objects. This she has done, by forming 
the organs in such a manner, as to be attracted by one part of na- 
ture rather than by all. Well-formed souls have a general taste for 
all that is natural, and at the same time have usually a master affec- 
tion which attaches them to certain objects in particular. 

Let it be conceded to us then, that every one has his taste, provid- 
ed it be for some part of nature. Some may admire the cheerful, 
others the serious; these love a conceit, and those what is grand 
and majestic, fee. Such objects are in nature, atid increase each 
others beauties by the contrast. There are some happy geniuses 
tapable of embracing all: they admire the serious in a grave sub* 
ject, and the comic in a facetious one ; they are equally prone to 
Weep at a tragedy as to laugh at a comedy. 

There is an ideal perfection in Poetry, in Painting, and in all other 
arts. The mind may conceive a work of nature quite perfect, en- 
tirely without a fault, in the same manner as Plato has conceived his 
Republic , Xenophon his Monarchy, and Cictro his Orator . As thisidea 
might be the fixt point of perfection, the value of oil works might 
be judged by their degree of similitude or unlikeness to this point* 
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' * Tbh work has faults'.” such a judgment is in the power of 
most people to make. But, “ This work bos, mt all the hmuties ii is 
capable of, ” is another, which is reserved only for judges of th* 
fiist order. We may easily perceive the reason both of the one and 
the other. To give the first judgment, it suffices to compare dm 
performance with the ordinary ideas which are always with us when 
we would judge of arts, and which oiler us plans, or sketches at leasts 
by which we may find out the principal faults in the execution* 
But for the second, we must have taken in all the possible extent of 
art in the, subject chosen by the author; a gift scarcely granted to 
die greatest geniuses. 

You have die idea of a perfect tragedy. You have felt the emo- 
tions increase at each scene ; the stile is noble and elevated . You are 
attached to the fate of unhappy Romeo, you weep for him, you are 
fond of, your grief, and you enjoy your grief. Remember what kind 
said degree of feeling you have experienced; and it shall for the future 
be your rule to go by. If another author is happy enough still t# 
add to it, your .taste becomes more elevated and more exquisite; and it 
must be by that degree of perfection that you judge of other tragedies* 

Let us try to reach this ideal beauty, which must be our supreme 
law. Let us read the most excellent works of the same kind. We 
are ravished with the enthusiasm and ecstacy of Homer % and with 
the wisdom and neatness of Virgil. Sbakspeare elevates us with his 
grandeur, and Otway charms us with his sweetness. Let us make a 
happy mixture of the single qualities of these great Men : thence wo 
shall form an ideal model much superior to any one that exists ; and 
this model shall be the sovereign and infallible rule of all our deci- 
sions- R was thus the Stoics judged of wisdom by the ideal sage they 
created; and that Juvenal found the greatest poets beneath the ide* 
he had conceived of poetry, by a sentiment which bis words could 
not express: 

Quaiem oequco monftrare & fentio tan turn. . 

OF PAINTING. 

Having in the forgoing Dissertations spoken ofall the Polite Arts taken 
together, we shall now treat of them separately. And first of Painting* 

Poetry and Painting have so exact a resemblance to one another, 
that to treat of them both at the same time, we should have nothing 
to do but to put poetry, fable, and versification, in the room of paint- 
ing, design, and colQuring. It is the same genius that creates in onq 
and the other : the same taste that directs the Artists in the choice, 
disposition, and assortment of the great and little parts : that makes 
the groups and contrast; that lays on and adapts the colours: in a 
word, that regulates the composition, design, and colouring. We 
shall afterwards speak more largely of poetry: so that we shall here 
say tally a word or two concerning the methods painting takes, in 
imitating and expressing nature. 

Supposing the ideal painting has been conceived according to rules 
in the painter's imagination: his first operation to express and pro- 
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duce it, is the Sketch: this is what begins to give a real being*, an< t 
independent of the mind, to the object lie is about to paint ; and thi» 
gives him the bounds he is to observe : it is called the Design . 

The second operation is, to place the lights and shades, to give ob~ 
jects their proper jutting, roundness, and relievo; to connect, detach 
them from the plan, to draw them near, or to lengthen them from the # 
spectators. This is the Clair-Obscure. The third, is to lay on the * 
colours, such colours as those objects have in nature, to blend, to 
shade, and weaken 'them as there is occasion, in order to make them 
appear natural: this is called Colouring. These are the three Rules 
of picturesque expression. 

OF MUSIC AND DANCING, 

Music had formerly a much greater compass than it has at present. 
Itg ave graces to aR kinds of sounds and gestures : it took in singing, 
dancing, versification and declamation: ars decor is in vocibus £5f mo- 
tibus. But since versification and dancing have formed two separate 
arts, and declamation, abandoned to itself is no longer an art, music 
properly speaking is reduced simply to what we call tune; that is, the 
science of sounds. 

This distinction nevertheless coming rather from the artists than 
from the arts themselves, which have been always closely connected 
with one another, we will here speak of> music and dancing without 
separating them. The mutual comparison we shall make of one 
with the other, will help to make us the better acquainted with them : 
they will bestow light upon each other in this account, as they give 
beauty to each other on the stage. 

Men have three ways of expressing their ideas and sentiments; 
%ords, tone of voice, and gesture. We understand by gesture, the 
exterior motions and attitudes of the body : Gestus , says Cicero , est 
conformatio quadam £2 ? figura totius oris corporis . 

4 have named words first, because they are in possession of the first 
rank; arid that men commonly give most attention to them. Ne- 
vertheless, the tone of voice and gesture have several advantages 
over them : their use is much more natural : wc have recourse to them 
when words fail us; they are also more extended : they are universal 
interpreters which follow us to every pait of the world, they make us 
intelligible to the most barbarous nations, and even to animals. In 
short, they are consecrated in an especial manner to our sentiments. 
Speech instructs and convinces us; it is the organ of reason; but the 
tone and gesture are those of the heart: they move, win, and per- 
suade. Speech expresses passion only by ipeans of ideas, to which 
sentiments are affixed, and as if by reflection. The tone and gesture 
go directly to the heart. Speech expresses passions by naming them : 
if we say, 1 love you or I hate you, and do not join some gesture and 
tone to the words, we rather express an idea than a sentiment. 

The finest speech in the character of Juliet would have but little 
effect on our passions, without Mrs. Merry's gesture joiued to her 
elegant and moving tone of voice. Affectus omnes, languescant necesscp 
nisi voce , vullu, totius prope bubitu corporis inar descant. 
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In a word, speech is a laoguage of institution* which men have 
made more distinctly to communicate their ideas: tones and gestures 
are the dictionary of simple nature; they contain a language which is 
born with us, and which we make use of to express every thing that 
relates to the wants and to the preservation of our being ; it is short, 
lively, and emphatical. What a foundation for arts, whose design is 
to move the soul, is this language; the expressions of yrhich are ja^ 
ther those of human nature itself than of mankind ! 

Speech, gesture, and tone of voice, have degrees, or they answer' 
to the three kinds of arts mentioned in the first chapter. In the first, 
degree, they express simple nature, for want alone: this is the genu- 
ine picture of our thoughts and sentiments : such is, or ought to be, 
our conversation. In the second degree, nature is polished by the 
help of art to add pleasure to utility: they chuse with some care, but 
with restraint and modesty, the most proper and agreeable words, 
toners, and gestures : this is oratory. In the third, they have nothing 
but pleasure in view: these three expressions have not only all theif 
natural grace and force, but also all the perfection that art can add to 
them, we mean measure, motion, modulation, and harmony; and this isT 
versification, music, and dancing, which are the greatest possible 
perfection of words, tones of voipe, and gestures. 

' DESIGN AND RULES OF MUSIC. 

If I were to own that I could not be pleased at a discourse T did not? 
understand, my confession would have nothing singular in it. But* 
were I to say the same thing of a piece of music, a Musician might 
ask me, if I thought myself connoisseur enough to enter into the me- 
rit of a piece of music that has been worked up with the greatest 
care? and I would venture to reply; Yes, for the business of music 
is to move. I do not pretend to calculate sounds: 1 speak not of 
vibration of cords, nor of mathematical proportion. 1 abandon to 
theorists these speculations, which are only like the nice grammatical* 
or dialectical parts of a discourse, whose merits I can feel without en- 
tering into the discussion. Music speaks to me in tones: the lan- 
guage is natural to me; if I don’t understand it, art has corrupted na- 
ture, rather than mended it. Music should be judged in the same 
manner as a picture. I see strokes and colours in it whose meaning I 
understand ; it strikes, it touches me. What would be said of a 
painter, who should content himself with laying on his canvas a par- 
cel of bold strokes and a heap of the most lively colours, without any 
sort of resemblance to any known object. The application is very 
naturally made to music. There is no sort of disparity, or if there 
is, it strengthens my proof. The ear, say they, is much more deli- 
cate than the eye. Then I am more capable to judge of a piece of 
music than of a picture. 

I appeal to the composer himself, which are the parts he approves 
of most, which he is most fond of, and to which he is continually re- 
curring with ^ sort of secret pleasure ? Are they not those where 
his music (if we may so say) is speaking, where it has a clear mean- 
ing, without obscurity, and without equivocation? 

Vol.V. Z 
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Let then the profound musician applaud himself, if he will, for 
having, by a mathematical concord, conciliated sounds that seemed 
to have the utmost antipathy to each other ; if they signify nothing, 
I shall compare them with those gestures of our British orators, 
which are only signs of life ; or to those artificial verses, which are 
qnly metred noise* 

It is true, I cannot tell why I am pleased with a fine piece of mu- 
sic, but what signifies that ? If I feel, it matters not whether I ex- 
press my sensation by words or otherwise : 

Caufa latet, vis eft notiflima. 

The heart has its understanding independent of words ; and when 
it is once touched it has comprehended all. Moreover, as there are 
great things which words cannot reach, thereare also delicate ones which 
words are as little capable of expressing.* This is very manifest, in 
what we are speaking of. 

Let us declare then that music, the best calculated in all its tones, 
the most geometric in its concords, if it should happen that, with 
these qualities, it had no signification or meaning, we could compare 
to nothing but a prism, which presents the most beautiful colours 
and forms no sort of picture. 

The first merit of music, dancing, and eloquence, is to be conspi- 
cuous, Prima virlus persj>icuiias. What does it signify to me, ft) at 
there is a beautiful edifice in that pleasant valley, if it is obscured with 
night and darkness. We do not expect a meaning from each of them 
in particular; but they ought each of them to contribute towards one. 
If it is not a period, let it be a limb, a word, a syllable. Every tone, 
every modulation, every step, ought to lead to a sentiment, or to give 
us one. 

ad, The expressions oughf to be just It is the same in sentiments 

in colours ; ademi-tint degrades them, makes them change their 
nature, or renders them equivocal. 

. 3d, They ought to be lively, fine, and delicate . Every body is ac- 
quainted with the passions to a certain degree. When a man paints them 
pofarther than that, he has only the merit of an historian, of a servile 
imitator. We must go farther if we would seek for beautiful nature. 
Their? are . for music and dancing, as well as for painting beauties 
which artists call light and transitory; fine strokes that fall in the ex- 
tasy of passion, sighs, tender accents, and inclinations of the bead. 
These are the touches that warm, awaken, and animate the mind. 

4 tb. They ought to be easy and simple, nil that looks like cohstraint, 
gives pain, and fatigues us. , Whoever looks on or hears, is the unison 
pf him that speaks or acts ; and it is not with impunity that we are 
spectators of his pain or trouble. 

. 5 lb. Lastly, the expressions ought to be new, especially in music, 
E$t natuxa bominum novilatk aviaa. There is no art where the taste 
is more greedy and more haughty : juefferam auriam super bissi mum. 
The reasop pf this, no doubt, is our facility in taking the impression of 
founds; natura ad nu met os ducimnr . As the ear carries the senti- 
ment to the heart, in all its force, a second xmpressrem is almost use-* 
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less, and leaves our souls inactive and indifferent. From thence 
S'eeitis the necessity of continually varying the modes* the motions, 
and the passions. 

(To be continued.) 1 


LETTERS FROM 

BARON BIELFELD . 

t Continued front our lust. Page 131.3 

To Baron, Von Sr. * * * at Hamburgh . / ’ 

LETTER I. 

Preparatory tq the initiation op the late Ring OR TRtrtstA 

INTO MASONRY. 

From my Domicil, July to* *73& 

MOST VENEftAfiLE MASTER, 

Y OU behave toward me, not as a brother, but as a fethef mason. 

You are desirous that I should participate of the glory of re- 
ceiving the Prince Royal of Prussia into our order. I am fully sen- 
sible of the high value of this favour, and am ready to accompany 
you to Brunswick, and there to regulate the reception. It appears, 
by the letter of the count of Lippe Buckebourg, that the idea of be- 
coming a Freemason struck that great prince in a manner very sin- • 
gtilar. You cannot but admire, most venerable, the con cfcfe nation 
of uncommon events. It was necessary that the king of Prussia 
.should come with a numerous retinue to Loo, to visit die Prince of 
Orange ; that he should be accompanied by the Prince Royal ; that 
at table the conversation should turn on Freemasonry ; that the king 
should speak of it disadvantageous^ ; that Count Lippe should un- 
dertake its defence; that he should not be dazzled by the authority 
of majesty ; but that with a noble freedom he should avow himself fo 
be a Freemason; that, on going out from the entertainment, the 
Prince Royal should express to niui. in confidence, a desire of be- 
coming a member of that Society, and that he should wish his recep- 
tion to be a* Brunswick, where the king his father had resolved to go, 
and where the, concourse of strangers of every sort, during the ap- 
proaching fair, would give jess suspicion of the ai rival of the brother 
masons who are invited to came there to form a lodge for that pur- 
pose ; that Count Lippe should address himself, Sir, to you, to pro- 
cure to our order this glorious acquisition, and that j^our friendship 
should induce you to remember me* that I also might be of the 
party. Behold, most venerable, a series of remarkable incidents, 
which make me prophecy^ a .favourable issue to this enterprise. You 
know that my present station is displeasing, and my , country irksome 
tome. I resemble one , of thpse plants winch are nothing worth if 
not transplanted. At Hamburgh I shall* at most* run up to seed 
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$nd perish. Perhaps the Great Disposer of the universe will give 
me a better fortune, and will lay the foundations of it at Brunswick. 
I am preparing all things for my journey. For the rest I know 
perfectly well how necessary it is to observfe a profound silence, with 
regard to an expedition of so much delicacy. Do me the justice to 
believe me to be, with all the zeal, and all the attachment of a 
mason, &c. 

LETTER k. 

GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF THE INITIATION. 

Brunswick, August 24, 1738. 

YOUR villanoiis fever, my irtost dear brother, appears to me 
more insolent than that of the princess Urania. It has not only at- 
tacked you in the flower of your days, but has laid this snare for you 
at a period that might' have influenced all the remainder of your life. 
It has deprived you of the glory and the advantage of having assisted 
at the reception Of the Prince Royal of Prussia, and of ffiere per- 
forming the office of overseer, to which you was appointed. How 
unfortunate l “ Turn out then, whatever may be said of your rich 
* apartment, this villanods fever," and be radically cured against our 
return. We do not expect to make any long stay at Brunswick, be- 
cause there is here one crowned head too many, who might discover 
that we have deceived the prince his son into our order, and, in his 
SlMl unlour, might be wanting in respect to the most venerable. 

Ift, the mean time, my dear brother, I shall acquit myself of my 
promise, and here employ the first moments of my leisure, in giving 
you an exact account of our journey and success. 

Weieflt Hamburgh, Baron O , Baron L— — , arid myself, 

jfhe 'tenth of August, and arrived the next evening at the gates of 
Brunswick. The officers of the customs began to examine our bag- 
gage. This authoritative ceremony put us into a great consternation, 
judge of our embarrassment. We had with us a large trunk, filled 
with the furniture, insignia, and instruments necessary for holdiog a 
!6dge. All these might be deemed contraband, notwithstanding the 
privilege of the fair. We held a council instantly. If the officer 
should persist in opening the trunk, there was nothing to be done 
Ini t to declare ourselves conjurers or mountebanks. 'But we were 
tooh eased of dur fears ; for by virtue of a ducat which I sliptinto the 
‘officer’s hand, he declared that we were persons of quality, and in- 
capable of defrauding the custom* 

We took up our quarters at the Hotel of Corn : it is the principal 
Inn of the town ; any where else it would be reckoned a tolerable 

good alehouse. Count L — — , Count K , and Baron 

: A •; of Hanover, arrived there almost at the same instant, and 

’joined tis the same night. Rabon, valet de chambre to M. O > 

and a good mason, was appointed to do the duty of a tiler, and ac- 
quitted himself to si miracle. 

The next morning the cannons of the rampart declared the arrival 
the king of Prussia and -his train. The presence of a crowned 
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head, and thfe aftiufcnce of all sorts of strangers* which die fait BAA 
brought to Brunswick, makes thte town appear highly animated. 
We agreed that none of us should appear at court* Except Cbiirtf 
L — — , whom we deputed to the Prinqe Royal to receive his ordeb* 
relative to the day* the hour, and place ofhis (reception* H. R. Ha 
appointed the night between the 14th And i$tty and chose it should 
be in our apartment, which was in fact very spacious* and quite con* 
venient for the business. There wad only one Inconvenience^ 
which was the vicinity of M. W^-*— * Who lived Hi the apArtrtietlt 
adjoining to our anti-chamber, and was separated ftOttfc it onfy by M 
thin partition* He might, thetefbte* have heard aft, and told ill. 
This reflexion alarmed us ; but as our HanoveriAn brethren knew 
the hour at which he was wont to drown, as the song says, his sor- 
rowful reason in wine* We seised his foible ; we attacked him, by 
turns, after dinner; and, being prepared to encounter With him at 
chinking of glasses, we left him toward night so fast, that he would 
have slept by the side of a battery ; and the Thyrsus of Bacchus 
served us, on this occasion, as effectually as could have done the 
finger of the god Harpocrates. 

On the 14th the whole day was spent in preparations for the lodge; 
and a little after midnight we saw arrive the Prince Royal, accom- 
panied by Count W — — , captain in the king’s regiment at Pots- 
dam. The prince presented this gentleman as a candidate whom he 
recommended ; and whose reception he wished immediately to suc- 
ceed his own. He desired us likewise to omit in his reception not 
any one rigorous ceremony, that was used in similar cases ; to grant 
him no indulgence whatever; but gave us leave, on this occasion, 
to treat him merely as a private person. In a word, he was received 
with all the usual and requisite formalities. 1 admired his intrepidity, 
the serenity of his countenance, and his graceful deportment, even in 
the most critical moments. I had prepared a short address* of which 
he testified his approbation. . After the two receptions, we proceeded 
to our work. He appeared highly delighted, and acquitted himself 
#with as much dexterity as discernment. 

I do assure you, my dear brother, that I have conceived very 
j£reat expectations from this prince. He is not of a remarkable sta- 
ture ; and would not have been chosen to have ruled in the place of 
Saul ; but when we consider the strength and beauty of his genius, 
we cannot but desire, for the prosperity of the people, to see him 
fell the throne of Prussia. His features are highly pleasing, with a 
sprightly look and a noble air ; and it depends altogether on himself 
to appear perfectly engaging. A petit maitre of Paris would not 
perhaps admire his fmure ; his hair, however, is of a bright brown 
carelessly curled, but well adapted to his countenance.. His large 
blue eyes have at once something severe, soft and gracious. I was 
surprised to find in him so youthful an air *. His behaviour, in 
every respect, is that of a person of exalted rank, and he is the most 
polite man in all that kingdom over which he is born to rule. He 


* The Prince Was, at this time, in his twenty-seventh year* 
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He ^ave T, V. Master B. voit O ♦ * * the most delicate and flatter-* 
wg instances of regard. I say nothing of his moral qualities: it 
Vvould be difficult to discern them at one interview; hut I protest to 
you, that there was no part of his conversation which did. not mark 
great dignity of mind, and the utmost benevolence of temper : and, 
lor the truth of this, I appeal to the public voice. 

„ All was finished soon after four in the morning : the prince re-* 
turned to the duke's palace ; and, in all appearance, as well satisfied 
with us, as we were charmed with him. I hastened to bed, com- 
pletely fatigued with the business of this fair day *. 

■ We shall send to day, to receive from our most illustrious brother 
orders relative to our return. To-night w,e shall go to the Italian 
Opera, which they say is a very-fine one ; and to-morrow, I believe, 
we shall -set off for Hamburgh, where 1 hope for the pleasure of em- 
bracing you. I am, &c. 


LETTER lit. 

AFTER THE PRINCES ACCESSION TO THE tHftONlf. 

WY dear friend, C harlot tenburg, June so, 1740. 

THE king has publicly declared himself a Freemason, and a 
few days since his Majesty held a very illustrious lodge. I made the 
necessary preparations and acted as principal overseer, the king 
himself being in the chair. The curiosity of all the court was very 
strortgly excited. We received their highnesses prince William, he 
Margrave Charles, and the Duke of Holstein, who *were all highly 
charmed with being admitted of our order. 

* 1 I 1 M ~ 

HISTORICAL ANECDOTES'. 


IJ53. npo correct the abuses and degeneracy of the English inha-* 
jl . bitants, who had migrated to Ireland, and settled there, 
was a favourite stroke of policy adopted by Edward Ilf; For this 
purpose he deputed Sir Thomas Rokeley, an^ English Knight, to-‘ 
assume the reins of government in that kingdom, which he did With * 
an equity and’integrity unknown to many of his predecessors. By hi$ 
own disinterested moderation, he set a noble example tp those Lords, 
who had been habituated to pillage and oppress their infe.iors. “ I am 
served (said the honest Englishman) without parade or splendour; 
but let. my dishes be wooden, rather than .my creditors unpaid/' 
1487. A dreadful war was carried on in Ulster, between the Chieftain 
Q’Neal and the neighbouring Chieftain of Tirconnel. This W2r had 

• " Masons have certainly good reason to plume themselves. onkaRringfor their 
Brother, one who is undoubtedly the greatest genius of any Prince in Europe 3 
but if they think that this, or any other relation, will supply with that wise 
Prince the place of merit, they are greatly deceived. Sometime since, a Free- 
mason, it is said, endeavoured to intrude himself on the king, by virtue of this 
connection ; but the monarch finding that the man had no other merit, took no 
notice of him; he therefore determined to enforce his application, by making 
the king a sign, which he answered, by shewing an indignant countenance* 
and turning his back upon his brother mason.* 1 
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nothing more considerable for its immediate cause than the pride of 
O'Neal, who demanded that his enemy should recognize his authority 
by paying tribute. The laconic state with which the demand was made 
and rejected, would deserve to be admired in a nobler contest. M Send 
me tribute , or else — " was the message of O'Neal. The answer vra$ 
expressed with the same Princely brevity. “ I owe you none — and 

if—” 

1563. The Earl of Desmond, a fierce and powerful Chieftain, 
made encroachments upon the possessions of the Earl of Ormond. 
Ormond collected his followers, and repelled his outrage. Their 
petty war ended in the defeat of Desmond, who was wounded and 
made a prisoner. As the Ormondians conveyed him from the field, 
stretched on a bier, his supporters exclaimed, w ith a natural triumph, 
“ Where is now the great Lord of Desmond !" — “ Where," replied 
Desmond, with an unyielding spirit, “ but in bis proper place ?— stilt 
upon the necks of the Butlefs." 

158;. ‘The son ofSorleboy, an old Scottish Chieftain, had re- 
belled against the English government in Ireland, and was beheaded. 
An Englishman was found so mean and brutal as to insult the father 
on the misfortune of his son, and to point exultingly to his head, 
which was erected on a pole. The brave old Scot viewed the spec* 
tacle with a stern composure, and turning to his insuiter, with a me* 
flaring and indignant aspect. " My son (said he) hath many heads/* 

1587. The Irish warmly opposed the admission of the English 
laws into their kingdom. Hence when sheriffs and other officers 
were proposed to be appointed in the respective counties, they com- 
bined against them. When the English deputy intimated to Mac 
Guire, the Chieftain of Fermanagh, that he intended to s$nd a sheriff 
into his district, MacGuire answered, with a well-affeeted simpli- 
city, “ Your sheriff shall be welcome: but let me know his erick 
(value) , that if my people should cut off his head, I may levy it upon 
the country." 

1642. In the insurrection which happened in Iieland at this time 
orders were given to the Earl of Ortnond and Sir James Coote, who 
commanded the King’s troops . there, to pillage; burn, and destroy 
the countries of the rebels. Coote executed these orders rigorously) 
Ormond with more humanity and prudence, yet with a severity su^ 
‘ficient to afford the rebel leaders' a pretence of complaint. Lord Gor* 
tiiariston (a rebel riiief) remonstrated by letter against his proceed* 

. jngs; if continued!, he threatened Ormond, that his wife and children 
should answer for it; The reply of Ormond to this thieat is worthy 
to be recorded". He wrote to Gormanston, reproached him with his 
disloyalty,' vindicated himself, and declared his resolution pf prose- 
cuting the rebels at the hazard of every thing dear to him, in pursu- 
ance 1 of his King’s command. “ My wife and children (said he) are 
in your power. Should they receive any injury from men, I shall 
never revenge it on women and children. This would be not 
only base and unchristian, but infinitely beneath the value at which 
J rate my- wife and children." 

1671. The attempt of the infamous assassin. Blood, upon the life 
gf the great Duke of Ormond, in the time of Charles the Second, 
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Va$ suspected ta have been contrived by the Duke of Buckingham. 
Ormond hijnself overlooked it ; but his son, the ypung Earl of Os- 
wry, who was warm, brave, and spirited, did not preserve so cool a 
temper upon the occasion. While Buckingham was standing behind 
the King, this young Ear) advanced to him with a stern aspect, 
* c My Lord (said he, in a low and sullen voice) I well know that 
you was at the bottom of the late attempt of Blood. Take notice : 
should my father come tp an untimely or violent death, 1 sha]l con- 
sider you as the assassin : I shall pistol you, though you stood be- 
hind the King : I tell it you in his Majesty’s presence, that you may 
he sure 1 shall keep my word/' 

Although the life of Ormond escaped, , yet his enemies continued 
indefatigable in destroying his reputation ; and though all the charges 
brought against him proved, on examination, to be frivolous, yet the 
King was obliged to treat him with a mortifying coldness. Such un- 
worthy treatment could neither humble nor provoke the Duke. He 
took his part in council, he attended daily on the King, without con- 
cealing his sentiments on public affairs, or betraying his resentment, 
without intriguing, or flying to any faction for revenge. Even in the 
drawing-room his virtues and conciliating address attrac ted a little cir- 
cle round him of those who were independent of the court. On such 
an occasion the King, not daring to shew him any civility, was 
abashed and confounded. On which tbe profligate Buckingham said 
to him, “ Sir, I wish to know whether it be the Duke of Ormond 
that is out of favour with your Majesty, or your Majesty with the 
Duke of Ormond : for, of the two, you seem most out of counte- 
nance/' 

Yet in this state of disgrace Ormond still continued to speak his 
sentimentsfceely, nor was he mortified by opposition. He compa- 
red himselt to- an old clock cast into a corner; “ and yet (said he) 
even this rusty machine points sometimes right/'— When Col. Cary 
Dillon solicited his interest in some suit, declaring that he had no 
friends but God and his grace : “ Ates, poor Cary ! (replied the 
Duke) thou couldst not have named two friends of less interest, or 
less respected at Court." 

When Lord Shaftesbury was declared Lord Chancellor, Charles 
asked the Duke of Ormond his opinion of this measure. “ Your 
Majesty (answered the Duke) hath acted very prudently in com- 
mitting the seals to Lord Shaftesbury, provided you know how to 
get them from him again/’ 

After the loss of the battle of the Boyne, King James threw out 
some ungenerous reflections upon the conduct or Jiis Irish troops on 
that occasion. This provoked the officers, and they retorted it upon 
him. They contended that their men, though not animated by a 
princely leader, had taken no inglorious part ; and observed, that 
while William shared the danger of his army, encouraging them by 
his presence, by his voice, by his example, James stood at some dis- 
tance a quiet spectator, of the contest for his crown and dignity. 
They finished with a severe sarcasm : “ Exchange Kings (said they} 
and we will opce more fight tbe battle/' 
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THE UNION OF 

LOVE TO GOD AND LOVE TO MAN: 

A MASONIC SERMON . 

[Concluded from p . 113.]' 


tit. cannot love God, unless we love otif brethren also. 

VV The love of God and the loVe of our brethren do both 
proceed from the same principle, and the same state of the heart. As,' 
therefore, a fountain cannot send forth both sweet Waters and bitter, 
so, from the heart, there cannot possibly proceed both love to God and 
hatred to men. A religious principle cannot be divided by its being, 
half good and half bad, or by its having quite opposite and contradic- 
tory objects. Our Saviour tells us, that we “ cannot serve both God and 
Mammon ;* that is, the bent of the mind cannot be directed to two ‘ 
perfectly opposite objects at the same time : so, he whose heart is ' 
false, and is bent on malice and injustice toward his brother, cannot 
love God. As both duties proceed from the same principle, the one* 
cannot exist separately from the other. 

Besides, it requires a less exertion of the spiritual or religions prin* 
ciple, to love our brethren whom we see, than to love God Whom 
we have not seen. We see God, indeed, through the medium of 1 
faith, arising from the view of his works and dispensations, and 
espesially from those discoveries which he has made of himself, in' 
the person of our Lord Jesus Christ; and therefore he is altogether 
without excuse who does not love God: but we see men with bur bo* 
dily eyes. But the impressions made on the mind, by the strongest’ 
acts or faith, are less lively and ardent than those which arise from’ 
immediate vision. Therefore, if the religious principle be not so 
strong as to make us love our fellow men, whom We daily see and 
converse with, it cannot possibly be in such a degree of strength as 
to make us love God, whom we see only by the eye of faith. The 
apostle reasons in this way in the verse immediately preceding the' 
text : — “ If a man say, 1 love God, and liateth his brother, he is a 
liar : for he that love th not his brother, whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God, whom he hath not seen 
This high authority of one who spoke by the immediate direction 
of the Spirit of God, may convince us, that the love of God, and the 
love of man, must always go together ; and that he who is void of 
the one principle, will want the other also. — ‘This declaration of the 
apostle serves to set the duty of love to our brethren before u$ in its 
true and important light. How great pains ought we to take to un- 
derstand this duty in all its branches ! and how careful ought we to be 
to practise it, since the God of truth hath laid so much stress upon it, 
in that revelation of the things necessary to salvation, with which he 
has been graciously pleased to favour its ! We ought to consider it 
with the seriousness due to a matter upon which our salvation itself 
depends. For, be assured, O man ! that without a benevolent and 
forbearing spirit toward your brother, you cannot love God. With-* 
Vol. V. A a 
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out the uniform exercise of candour, and truth, and justice, you have 
yet to begin a religious life. If you think that you can serve God, 
and yet hate your brother, you do but deceive yourself. Without a 
* benevolent and forgiving spirit, the love of God cannot dwell in you : 
and if you do not love God, you have no claim to the blessings of a 
covenant-relation to him, nor to the hope of eternal life. Therefore, 
beware of leaving out of your system of religion, that essential article 
of its true spirit and meaning, without which your pretensions to re- 
ligion are vain, and without which you cannot be the followers of 
Christ, and the heirs of his everlasting kingdom. 

IV. We shall now make a few practical reflections, with a view to* 
guard you against a narrow selfish; spirit, and those evil passions 
which are an hindrance "to the exercise of love. to your brethren.— 
The two great enemies to your salvation, in the case of disobedience 
to the divine precept to love your brother, without which you cannot 
Iqvc Qod, are either an interference of worldly interest and ambition, 
or the indulgence of some malevolent passion for its own sake. 
Without entering ipto the consideration of the hateful causes, and the 
dismal effects, of indulging the malevolent passions, consider seri- 
ously, that the season of hatred and discord among contemporary 
brethren will soon be over. ** Brethren," saith St. Paul,: “ the time 
is short. It remaineth that both they that have wives, be as though 
they had none ; and they that weep, as though they wept not ; and 
they that rejoice, as though they rejoiced not ; , and they that buy, 
Zf though they possessed not ; and they that use this-world, as not abu- 
sing it: for the fashion of this world passeth away/* That sable cur- 
tain will soon be dropt, which will for ever hide from us those trifles, 
which, by exciting ambition, covetousness, and malice, are the 
ground of our present unsocial and injurious treatment of one ano- 
ther. — How small a thing soweth discord among brethren ! and they 
are soon to have no connection with those things about which they 
1 quarrel, and injure one another. 

We should remember that we have but one short life, in which we 
can either do good to our brethren, or in which we can enjoy the 
fruits of our bad treatment of them. We shall not return from the 
grave, to perform neglected acts of friendship and of gratitude, or to 
atone for acts of malice and injustice. Neither can the living recal 
their departed brother, to make apologies to him, or to give him re- 
press for the evil things which they had said of him, and done to him, 
while he lived. Many there are who would wish to call back the 
dead to life, that they might treat them better ; and therefore, let 
this be a warning to brethren, to behave to one another with friend- 
ship and kindness, before that fast approaching period cometh* which 
Seals up the characters of men, and finishes our probationary works. 

As a preventative of your doing actions that are unjust and unmer- 
ciful, and of guarding you against all manner of strife and bitterness, 
keep in mind that state of mortality in which ye are placed, and 
that awful act of dissolution which ye are soon to undergo, and by 
which your relation to this world is annihilated. In death, there is 
Ufljemembrance of feuds and animosities. In the grave, men shall 
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quarrel* no more. There, neither rivals ^strive to supplant, nor do 
competitors struggle with one another. There, Caesar and Pompey 
have laid aside their variance. There, the clamorous noise and the 
■malignant bustle . of contending parries, are hushed into a perfect 
calm. There, the injurious are locked up in the dark chamber of 
■aweful site nee,, where they shall disturb the peace of others no more* 
“ There the ..wicked cease from troubling, and there the weary 
are at rest There the prisoners rest together ; they hear not the 
Voice of the oppressor. The small ana great are there ; and the 
servant is free from his master 

Again, consider that whilst acts of malice and injustice render men 
like to the evil spirits, who take delight in doing mischief, and in de- 
stroying peace and happiness, the exercise of a humane and benevo- 
lent mind assimilates you to the glorious angels, who are God’s mes- 
sengers of grace and mercy ; and to Jesus Christ, who was the visible 
pattern of perfect goodness and Jove; and to God, whose very name 
is Love, and whose supreme delight it is to communicate happiness 
to his creatures. Since, by benevolence of spirit, ye do thus become 
partakers of the divine nature, in the exercise of this amiable spirit 
must necessarily consist the excellence and the glory of every rational 
and intelligent being. Benevolence of heart is the very principle of 
eternal life ; and therefore, your hope of the heavenly bliss- doth es- 
sentially depend upon your feeling and expressing true love to yout 
brethren. " We know,” saith the apostle John, “ that we have passed 
from death unto life, because we love the brethren : He that loveth 
not his brother, abideth in death. Whosoever hateth his brother, is 
a murderer; and, ye know, that no murderer hath eternal life abid- 
ing in him f.” “ God is love ; and he that dwfelleth in love, dwelleth 
in God, and God in him {•” 

Moreover, consider that it is essential to that true greatness and no- 
bility of soul, which is above the doing of what is inhumane and un- 
generous, to think worthily of the dignity of our own nature, or to 
discern and feel the relation which redeemed creatures bear to the 
universe at large, and to the immortal spirits. Our designs and prin- 
ciples will be narrow or expanded, according as we view our ex- 
istence and enjoyments as circumscribed to the uncertain term of a 
few years, or as consisting of an endless duration. It is not at all 
wonderful to see a man of deistical principles possessing a narrow 
and contracted soul, and guided wholly by principles of selfishness : 
but it is a surprising thing, to see one who professes to have the 
Christian faith and hopes, confining his views wholly to objects that 
are seen and mortal, and destitute of a generous and liberal mind. 

Hence 1 contend* that the belief of the Christian doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul, and of a future state, is essentially necessary 
to liberality of sentiment and generous actions. What a mighty dif- 
ference must it make upon men’s generosity or narrowness o£*pirit, 
to believe that the soul shall perish at death,* or that it shall live fox 


* Job iii* 17— ig. t 1 Jo t> n 14% J x John if* 1$ 
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ever ! Could a narrow selfish spirit lodge within us, if we contem- 
plated, with true faith, those distant, but real and great objects, with 
which we have a connection, and that state of true riches and ever- 
lasting glory which is prepared for us in the heavens ? Did we con- 
sider where we are soon to take up our abode, and what,sort of em- 
ployments we are soon to be engaged in, and with what sort of be- 
ings we are soon to associate ; how mean and contemptible would 
malevolence and strife, and the operations of a party spirit, appear to 
Us ! When the soul is elevated by the contemplation of those amaz- 
ing scenes which we have yet to pass through, and of the great things 
of eternity, does it not look down with contempt on the avarice, and 
selfishness, and malevolence of worldly and little minds ? Did we, 
by true faith and hope, realize our right of citizenship to heaven 
through grace, we should allow no worldly interest, or sinful passion, 
Jo interfere with oUr blessed hopes; and we should view our brethren 
of mankind as v beings whom we ought to love, because they are de- 
signed to be our friends and companions when time shall be no more. 

Therefore, cultivate that largeness and generosity of mind, which 
meditation opens, and which Christianity perfects. Always view 
your present life in its connection with eternity, that your treatment 
of one another may be such as becometh redeemed and immortal 
brethren. Love, and forbear, and assist one another, as it becometh 
those who are mutual heirs to an everlasting inheritance,' and an in- 
corruptible crown. How mean and dishonourable, and how incon- 
sistent with your hopes, must every act of deceit, and injustice, and 
imcharitableness appear to you, who, by a work of God’s heavenly 
grace, so great as fills with admiration even those glorious hosts who 
stand in his presence, are called to the hope of being soon associated 
with “ the spirits of just men made perfect, and with Christ the Me- 
diator, and with God the Judge of all." 

The love of the brethren being thus a principle of great import- 
ance in religion, of importance so great, for the reasons shewn' in 
the foregoing discourse, that there can be no true religion without it, 
every scheme or institution that can be devised by the wisdom and 
liberality of the human mind, to promote its influence, must be truly 
jaudable. Commendation is justly due to every attempt to fasten 
the s\veet tie of brotherly kindness and charity among men. 

For that reason, a considerable degree of praise is due to the in- 
stitution of Freemasonry, which is founded on principles the most 
liberal and the most virtuous. Whilst it is designed to he a check 
to a narrow and selfish spirit, and to lead ns to view all men as our 
brethren, it is at the same time an advocate for that purity of man-, 
ners, and for that propriety of behaviour in the brethren one towards 
another and toward all men, which is suitable to the original prin-i 
ciple of the institution. 

The best things may no doubt he abused in some instances; but 
the principles of Masonry, considered in themselves, are so far from 
having the most distant tendency to hurt either public or private vir- 
tue, that, on the contrary, they have a direct and well-cpntrived ten- 
dency tg prompt^ both piety toward God, and friendship amon^ 
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men ; two things which, as I have shewn, cannot be separated. No 
evil design against either th^ church or the state, or against the 
peace and good order of families, or of society, ever did, or ever 
could, arise from the principles of Masonry. 

It is surprising, that an institution coeval with the first rise of so- 
ciety among the human kind, and which none of even its enemies hat 
ever yet been able to shew that it hath a tendency to hurt the morals 
of mankind, or to disturb the peace and good order of society, 
should ever have been unpopular in any country, or have met with 
the public resentment. 1 can say, with great truth, that the preju- 
dices entertained against it by some, are altogether the effect of their 
total ignorance of its nature and' design. 

That relief to distressed objects of every country, and of every re- 
ligious persuasion, which cometh from the funds of this most ancient 
of all charitable, institutions, ought to be considered as an argument 
in its favour by all the humane. The charitable funds of the Masonic 
Society are, for the most part, managed with more care, and with 
a more strict attention to the characters and real necessities of those 
who apply to them for relief, than perhaps any other charitable funds 
whatever ; which arises not from Masonic Brethren being superior 
in character and virtue to those gentlemen who manage other cha* 
ritable funds, but from the mode of distribution and enquiry. 

Many worthy noblemen and gentlemen, who have presided in the 
several degrees of office in the grand lodge of Scotland, can well at- 
test, that a very large sum is disbursed annually and quarterly from 
their funds, and distributed among the poor of various classes. So 
great has been the attention of some of those worthy characters to the 
state of poor and distressed objects, that upon them will come tbt 
blessing of the widow and the fatherless , and “ of him that was ready t* 
ferisb l" 

AN ADDRESS TO THE 

MASON BRETHREN * 

Allow me to address myself, in particular, to you, the Brethren of 
the Grand Lodge of Scotland, and the Brethren of the other 
Lodges of this vely ancient and respectable city of Edinburgh, and 
all those Brethren from the country who have this day assembled with 
you. 

In reflecting upon your most ancient and noble Institution, ye 
cannot fail to be struck with the great singularity of its having de- 
scended, both in its principles and forms, pure and unadulterated, to 
you, even from the first age of the world. Amidst the successive 
revolutions of kingdoms, and the alterations of forms of government, 
and the many changes of laws and customs. Masonry has always re- 
mained the same, except in the. case of a few improvements made up* 
pn it by the great and the wise King Solomon.. Its permanency hath 
arisen from its being built, not upon mutable and perishing circum- 
stances of an exterior nature, but upon some of the best affections of 

f This Address was also delivered in St. Andrew*s Church, the Brethren all 
standing during the time it was spoken. 
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die human heart. Piety towards God, the glorious Master-Builder 
of the universe, and Love to Mankind, are the two grand immove- 
able Pillars which support the Fabric of Masonry.. 

Reflect upon, and imitate, the wisdom and the virtue of those many 
great and good men of all languages, and tribes, and nations, who 
gloried in being admitted to the knowledge of your noble Art, and 
who strove to transmit it pure from age to age. . Kings and Nobles, 
and Priests and Generals, have boasted of being made, acquainted 
with a science, whose object is to exercise and to improve some of 
the best affections of the human soul. Do ye vie with them in setting 
honour upon the Craft, and in transmitting it pure as ye have found 
It, by keeping back from the Door, as well as from the Hall, of Ma- 
sonry, every thing that is repugnant to its principles. 

There is great merit in your having hitherto taken good care that 
the High Offices in the Grand Lodge of Scotland should be held by 
none but' Noblemen and Gentlemen of very great respectability and 
worth. It is well known, that the rules of every Society will be 
moor or less strictly observed, and that good order will be better or 
worse preserved, according to the degree of dignity and virtue which 
be possessed! who presides over it. Every institution, for whatever 
purpose it is designed, takes its colour, in some measure, from the 
diameter of its Master or President ; because it is a part of his office 
Id give admonitions to others, as well as to exemplify the fixed rules 
sum standing orders of the Society. The spirit of the Ruler, in all 
cases, it, in a certain degree, infused into those whom he directs. 

The Office-bearers in every Lodge ought to take good heed fo the 
characters of those whom they admit into the Society ; because an 
Joeepicd Mason is held by all Foreigners, as well as by us, to be a term 
Sfshieb implies a man of honour and virtue; one who has a right to be 
admitted into the company of GenStmen of every description, and qf the 
highest rank. By granting a man the privilege of being~an Accepted 
Mason, ye do virtually give him a Letter of recommendation to the 
acquaintance and friendship, and confidence, of a certain number of 
the most respectable characters that are to be found, in every part of 
the world. Would it, therefore, be treating them well, to abuse 
that confidence which they are naturally led to repose in you, by in- 
troducing undeserving men to their acquaintance and ^friendship ? I 
submit to you, whether such an ample and valuable Certificate ought 
to be granted to any, except those alone, who, upon enquity, are 
ftfcund to be meir of worth and virtue. Unless great attention be given 
to this particular, not only the Lodge of admission may itself come 
to suffer in point of character, but injustice may be done to the ho- 
nour of the Craft in general, and a deceit imposed upon all those 
Brethren, both at home and abroad, who, trusting to your Attestation, 
give their hand of fellowship to persons who may be unworthy of 
their confidence and friendship, and even of being admitted into 
their company. This is one of the possible abuses of Masonry* 
which ought to be carefuHy guarded against. 

The younger part of my Brethren will, I hope, forgive me, while* 
in the spirit of sincere friendship, I wish to remind them, that they 
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ought not to consider their admission into a Mason Lodge as being 
designed to enlarge the circle of mere frolic and dissipation. Let 
them, on the contrary, view it as laying them under an additional 
obligation to submit to the rules of decency and propriety, and as a 
happy mean of forming in them a taste for the delicate and refined 
moral pleasures of the heart. For that reason, every species of riot, 
and wanton levity, and opposition to the jules of good order and 
manly behaviour* are perfectly inconsistent with the spirit of Ma- 
sonet. As that old age i& the most agreeable in which we find 
a certain degree of the cheerfulness and gaiety of youth, sa youth a§» 
pears more amiable, by its having a certain and a well-timed propor- 
tion of the gravity and solidity of old age. 

Above all, let young men begin early to reverence Truth, which 
is a qualification indispensably necessary to the existence of friend* 
ship among Brethren. Falsehood is inimical to good brotherhood, 
and. to every thing joyous and beneficial to society. A deceitful man. 
is incapable of being a true friend, or a good citiaen. Falsehood im- 
plies double-mindedness , and hypocrisy, and treachery, and all thoae 
vices of the heart whose direct tendency is to mislead and deceive 
the Sincere and the Upright, and to sow strife and discord amosg 
Friends and Brethren. As candour is essential to trde friendship# 
so the want of it implies every thing that is baneful to the pleasures . 
and interests of social life. §0 long as truthr guards the heart, it 
will be the seat of Virtue and of steady Friendship ; but if that guard 
is once dismissed, the heart is at once laid open to every species 
of depravity. Accordingly, the first early symptom of a mean and 
worthless character, in which you can place no confidence, is always 
that of a want of regard to the sacred law of Truth. Let all men*, 
therefore, and especially the young, as they regard their honour, 
and happiness, and usefulness in this life, and their hope of being 
admitted into the New Jerusalem, into which, saith the Holy Spi- 
rit, “ nothing shall be admittd that maketh a lie ' let them, I say, 
beware of falsehood, and be always sincere in every thing that they . 
both say and do. Then will all men honour and put trust in them*. 

Forms and ceremonies are necessary to the being andtbe preservation 
of every great institution ; but forms are of no value, except in m far 
as they produce a regard to the spirit or principle of the institution 
itself. Therefore, use their forms as being only so many handmaids 
to your feeling the power of the moral . and beneficial influence of 
the art. Strive to make your science subservient to the purpose 
of strengthening in you pious and charitable dispositions, that these 
may not only operate at Masonic Meetings, but may give a colour to 
your whole life. Unless the practice of your art shall produce in you a 
refined benevolence of soul, and improve the social and charitable, 
dispositions of the heart, not only toward the Brethren erf* your re* 
spective Lodges, but toward all mankind, ye frustrate, with respect 
to yourselves at least, one main end of the Masonic Institution. 

Although your Institution had no higher object than that of an or- 
dinary Social Club, it would stand foremost even in that class of 
brotherly meetings. Even in that view, ye enjoy the pleasures 
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flowing from the exercise of the social and benevolent affections, iff 
much greater perfection than other fraternal clubs; because, to con- 
scious innocence, and correct propriety of manners, there is joined, 
in your case, such ceremonies as tend to promote a sense of the de- 
sign of your meeting, being that of improving the Temper of Mu- 
tual Affection and Brotherly Love. In your case, there are several 
peculiar circumstances which serve to heighten the hilarity of your 
social intercourse. But how must it delight you to consider, that 
while many others are spending their vacant hours in scenes of riot 
and hurtful dissipation, or in the loose debasing haunts of gross vice, 
ye are cementing the sweet bonds of friendship to one another, and 
practising an Art which teaches you how to enliven the prosperity 
of your friends and neighbours, and how to make the parent's wound- 
ed heart to bleed more gently, and how to soften the distresses of 
the widow and the fatherless, and how to taste every moral pleasure 
with greater delicacy and sensibility of mind. 

As some take offence at your meetings, from their ignorance of- 
tbe design of them, take good heed to yourselves, that ye may give 
no just and real cause of being blamed. Walk according to the ori- 
ginal and inherent principles of your Art ; and then will ye observe 
that virtuous decency and propriety of manners, both within and out 
of the Lodge, which will prevent the prejudiced from having any 
“ eVil thing to say of you.*' 

In a mixed assembly like yours, thr^e things are more immediately 
necessary to the existence of true friendship ; condescension to in- 
feriors, becoming respect to superiors, and a power of secrecy. We 
have it declared by a great authority, that “ He who revealetb secrets , 
separatetb cbiefest friends 

I congratulate you upon your appointing a Sermon to be preached 
to you on the Anniversary of St. Andrew, being the day of the 
Election of your Office-bearers. A discourse on any one of the great 
principles of Christianity, has always a good effect upon the hearts of 
the serious ; and therefore it is a proper mean of pre-disposing you 
to discern and to feel the spirit and moral influence of an institution, 
which has for its immediate object, a reverence for the God of the 
Universe, and sincere good-will to all your Brethren of mankind. 

I shall conclude this charge, which, in the spirit of a sincere con- 
cern for the honour and happiness of the Brethren, I have taken the 
freedom of giving you, in the words of two inspired men : 4i These 
six things doth the Lord hate, yea, seven are an abomination unto 
him : A proud look, a lying tongue, and hands that shed innocent 
blood ; an heart that deviseth wicked imaginations, feet that be swift 
in running to mischief a false witness that telleth lies, and him that 
soweth discord among brethren — “ Let Love be without dis-^ 

simulation : Abhor that which is evil ; cleave to that which is good. 
Be kindly affectioned one to another, with brotherly love in honour • 
preferring one another ; distributing to the necessity of the Saints, 
given to hospitality. Bless them who persecute you ; bless, and 
curse not. Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them 
that weep. Be of the same mind one towards another f." Amen* 

• Prov. vi. *6. f Rom. xii. 9—16. 
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THE STAGE. 

BY JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ. 

Continued from p. 1 00. 


W ITH ev'ry careless grace of sprightly ease. 
Secure, while nature can delight, to please. 
The sportive Cargill revels o’er the scene. 

Love in her eye and frolic in her mien. 

By no ambitious impulse e’er betray’d. 

And scorning affectation's vain parade, 

She skims along where genius points the way. 

Simple at once and arch, correct and gay. 

Where'er the bard a character supplies. 

Which no stiff airs of high-bred art disguise. 

Where the quick graces spring from feelings warm. 
That fire the eyes and animate the form. 

The lovely Syren soars beyond his art. 

And speaks the vivid language of the heart. 

Though nature starts at that fantastic rage. 

The vile transform of sexes on the stage. 

Such varying excellence in her we meet, 

As almost sanctions the absurd conceit. 

Yet Cargill throw this dang’rous skill aside. 
And let thy sway o'er man content thy pride ; 

Oh ! turn not such delusive pow’rs to vex. 

With love's resistless snares, thy hapless sex* 

Farrbn, with talents that have rais'd her name 
High on the records of theatric fame. 

Of affectation fatally the slave, 

Too oft perverts what bounteous nature gave* 

E'en where a bard has this lov'd folly try'd 
With some outre resemblance to deride, 

Too oft her manners far transcend the part. 

And mock the feebler effort of his art. 

Yet was she form'd each softer care to ftiove. 

To image tender truth and gen'rous love. 

To bid the sympathizing sorrows flow 
With plaintive charm of mild domestic woe. 

Though from the serious muse she long has stray'd. 
And fondly revels with the comic maid. 

'Tis hers to sport with airy ease along. 

And hold the glass to fashion's giddy throng. 

Reflect each foible of the fiutt'ring race,. 

And paint their virtues with an heighten'd grace* 
(To be continued.) 

Vql* V. Bb 
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AX IMPROPRIETY IX THE 

CHARACTER OF OTHELLO , 

MOOR OF VENICE. 

TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE, 

Sir, 

A MONG many advantages redounding to the Public from a well- 
conducted Magazine, that of its occasionally serving for a con- 
veyance of such points, of information as do not require the size of a 
pamphlet, is not, perhaps, the least. In this view, and at the desire 
of many, I offer, here the solution of the question, “ How came it . 
“ that Shakespeare gave to Othello the hue of a downright Black- 
§f a-moor 

Nothing, I presume, more obvious, nor more natural than the ori- 

f in of tnfe his discolouring that character ; an origin, which it may 
e worth remarking, not only because nothing can well be indifferent 
that tends to clear up any point relative to that justly admired author, 
but as it adds one ihore instance to thousands of notable consequen- 
ces, and sometimes, very great ones both in church and state, from 
apparently so small a cause as the mistake of a single word. 

Shakespeare taking, it seems, the fable of this play from an Eng- 
lish translation of one of Cynthio’s novels, has . followed too implicit- 
ly the translator. The word Mor> or Moro, bears in many of the 
Southern Countries, Spain, Portugal, Italy, &c. two very different 
significations ; that of a Moor , or that of Chief* Thus Commandante 
Mob. or Mono should be rendered Commandante, in Chief ; Sirvientc 
Mor, the Serjeant Major ; Mot being in fact an abbreviation of Major . 
Othello was the Commandant in Chief at Cyprus* apd certainly no 
Moor . Nor by any thing but a few passages in the play itself consequen- 
tial to that error, is any such idea warranted. Of all the states in Europe, 
the Venetians were, for obvious reasons, the last th^t could be sus- 
pected of employing in their armies a Black-a-moor as a General, or 
in any quality above that of a Drummer or Trumpeter 

Not that 1 would here insinuate that such a character was so much i 
out of the common order of nature as not to be endured on tbe,stage, | 
But, in such .case, the main of this plot would naturally turn up- 
on so extraordinary an event, as that of a Moor bo raised* or .so trusted. 
There was a play written expressly on a plan of this, fcindj by Andres 
de Claramonte, a, Spanish writer, and entitled, El Negro Valiente 
in Flandes, which pieced so much,, that he was encaitfaged to. give 
a second part. 

That however this solution of mine is not absolutely new I have 
seme reason to suspect, not only t from its being extremely obvious, 
but for that some actors, upon a. time, hazarded an Othello in his 
historically proper colour, which was, however* for very good rea- 
sons, not well received by die p*j)>lip ; .as it* was offering too great vio- 
lence to the author’s design, which they were bound to respect, 
even though they might have hit upon the same explanation as I have 
here attempted. 
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And to allow but the truth, thefe-appears aueh a piquancy of^sin- 
gulai ity in the circumstance of (Othello’s being represented as a Black, 
that the public is happily far from being a loser, by a mistake which 
has been so advantageously repaired by the incomparable genius of 
a Shakespeare; he has, on this occasion, done by chance what great 
musicians sometimes do by choice, run into a discord on purpose 
to shew the power of theto art to retrieve it into harmony* 

Si non cresset fecerat ille minus. Ovid. 

An Admirer of SHAKE^ktfRfc. 


ORIENTAL APOLOGUES. 

BY WILLIAM BELOE, F. S. A. 

THE MAN AND THE GENIE. 

A Certain felloVv, who had the character of being very ignorant, 
had thefortune to be married to a wife extremely ugly in her per- 
son, and of a most wicked and malignant disposition. The poor man s 
“patience, after along series of sufferings, was finally exhausted ; he 
often wished for her death* but this was to little purpose. He at 
length one day bethought himself that he ifeould take her to the sea- 
shore, and get rid of her at once by throwing her into the ocean. — 
“ Come, my dear/* said be to his wife, * let us. go together where 
our river empties itself into the sea, where we may wash our cloaths/* 
He took their cloaths upon his back, and together lovingly they wenft, 
till they arrived at the beach ; whilst she was employed in wetting 
the cloaths, he watched his opportunity, and with little ceremony 
tumbled her into the sea ; having done this, bethought it but pru- 
dent to leave that country, and seek his fortune elsewhere. 

As he was one day on his journey a genie appeared to him, of such 
enormous size, that whilst his feet were, on earth, his head reach- 
ed the clouds: the genie stretching out his arms, seized the poor 
fejlow by the neck, and asked him what kind of death he chose to 
die. “ Sirrah/* said he, “ shall I dash you against the rocks, shall 
I cut you in pieces, or shall I plunge you into the ocean/* “ Alas, 
my Lord/* replied the man, “what fault have I committed ?” “What 
fault ?** said the genie, “ do you pretend not to know ?** “ No, Sir/* 
replied the man, “ by your life I do not." “ What, Sir," an- 
swered the genie, “ was it not you that threw tha\ vile devil, that 
abominable old sow, into the sea ? did not you pollute the waters of 
the ocean with her carcase ? did you not compel the spirits of the 
deep to abandon their habitations on account of her pestilential wic- 
kedness ?*’ “ What/* said the man, “ and are you too a runaway froin 
that detestable vixen and beast, my vfcife ?’* “ I most undoubtedly 
have done this/* said the genie. “ Is it then/* said the man, “just 
and right to punish me, when a being like you -cannot support her 
presence? if you were unable to bear it, how could I?" “ You are 
in the right/* replied the genie, “ 1 will be your friend, and accom- 
pany you -in your travels/' ** 

B b a 
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The genie and the mati proceeded in their journey together, till they 
came to a noble city, where a great and magnificent prince reigned. 
Upon entering the gates, the genie addressed himself to the man, 
and said, ts Suppose I should make you vizier to this prince?*’ 
u The vizier V* said the man, “ alas, how can that possibly be ?** “ Yes,*’ 
said the genie, “ 1 have it in my power, and it shall certainly come 
to pass ; I will transform myself into an enormous serpent with two 
huge heads ; 1 will then entwine myself round the body of the Sul- 
tan’s daughter, and if the whole kingdom should rise against me in 
arms, it will not be in their power to dislodge me ; now from perso- 
nal terror, as weH as from affection to his daughter, the sultan will 
undoubtedly proclaim by a public crier, that whoever will relieve his 
daughter from the serpent, shall have her for his wife ; you then, my 
friend, shall present yourself disguised as a minister of the law, and 
offer to relieve the sultan’s daughter from her distress ; the moment 
you approach, Twill dissolve as melted lead, and disappear.” 

The man followed the directions of the genie ; it was proclaimed 
' by a crier, that whoever would relieve the sultan*s daughter from an 
enormous serpent with two heads, which had entwined itself round 
her body, should have the princess for his wife. The man disguised 
himself as a sheik, or minister of the law, went to the palace, present- 
ed himself to the sultan, and was introduced into the haram. On 
entering into the chamber, the first object which presented itself was 
the poor princess, beautiful as an houri, enclosed in the folds of an 
. enormous serpent : the sultan and the vizier stood at a distance, im- 
patiently expecting the event ; in a moment the serpent dropped 
from the neck of the young woman, dissolved like melted lead, and 
disappeared. The princess rose, as it were, from the bosom of the 
grave; the man pronounced certain prayers upon her head; rejoi- 
cings began, ana before the day was terminated he was betrothed 
to the princess, and the marriage was consummated. On the day 
which followed her marriage, the genie appeared to the man in the 
palace of his father-in-law; on seeing him, the man prostrated him^ 
self, and humbly kissed his hand : “ Now,” said he, my friend, “ I 
have a certain favour in return to request of you.” “ What may 
that be ?” said the man. “ Why,” returned the genie, “ it is my 
intention to entwine myself round the vizier’s daughter, with whom 
I am in love ; now should you presume to come and relieve her, as 
you did the daughter of the sultan, depend upon it that I shall cause 
your death, and that of your new wife, in a moment.” " I give you 
my word,” said the man, “ that I never will attempt it.” 

The next day there was a great noise and tumult in the palace 
and haram of the vizier, and when people enquired what was the mat- 
ter, they were informed, that the serpent, which had before attack- 
ed the daughter of the sultan, had now attacked the daughter of the vi- 
zier : “ Oh,” said the sultan, on hearing this, “ that matter may soon 
be made easy, I have only to direct my son-in-law, the sheik, to ap- 
pear, 'and he will immediately relieve her from her affliction.” — 
Messengers soon came to inform the man of what had happened, 
with the sultan's entreaty, that he would be so good as to go and re- 
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Kevetiie daughter of his vizier; artd that he would esteem his cempii- 
ance as a particular favour. “ Not I," answered the nan, “ 1 wish 
1 may be hanged if I stir an inch." “ But for what reason ?’’ exclaim* 
ed the messengers, “ as this affair cannot possibly be finished with- 
out your assistance." 

The sultan, being acquainted with what had happened, command* 
ed the man to go without a moment’s hesitation. The man agaia 
refused to leave his house ; the sultan then sent a third messenger to 
this effect. “ My son, if you do not go instantly, and relieve th» 
unfortunate young woman, 1 will order your head 1 to be brought 
me ; what, is it the daughter of your prince alone that is to be the 
object of your kindness and generosity?" “ Well," said the man, 

I am in a fine perplexity truly ; if I go to assist the vizier’s daughter, 

1 shall be devoured by the genie ; if I do not go, 1 shah be pat to 
death by the sultan*’’ The man however went to the palace of the 
vizier, was introduced to the woman’s apartment, and them beheld 
the genie, in the form of a serpent, twisted round the body of the 
miserable young woman. When the genie observed the man advan* 
cing towards him, he whispered him in a low voice, “ Is this the vetam 
you make my friendship?” The man answered him ia the same 
tone, “ 1 am by no means come to oblige you to quit your present 
situation, but I am come to do yoji a singular kindness.” “ What land* 
ness?" said the genie, in anger. M The woman," replied the man, 
“ on whose account both you and I forsook our country, is got out 
of the sea ; she already knows where we are, and is advancing in quest 
of us : I am only come in a friendly manner to give you notice.” Am 
soon as the genie heard this, he changed colour, and discovering great 
trepidation, whispered in a faltering accent, “ where is she, my good 
fellow?" " She will be here in a moment," said the man. “ If that te 
the case," said he, “ brother, adieu, I take my leave of you, I am off.** 
Saying this, he siipt off from he vizir’s daughter, and was gone ia a 
moment. 

THE SULTAN AND HIS VIZIER; OR, THE SULTAN WHO RECEIVED A BLOW* 

A CERTAIN prince, who, attended by his vizier, was accustomed 
to take the rounds of his city, met one evening, at the entrance of a 
bazar, a person of respectable appearance: the prince politely saluted 
him. Tne stranger, who was near the door of hi^ house, returned 
the salutation, and said, “ 1 entreat you, and the person who is with 
you, to enter into my house ; be so kind, Sir, fo accept of a hearty 
invitation to my supper." The prince and his vizier entered without 
hesitation. The stranger behaved to them with great politeness, and 
shewed them particular attention. A table was plentpously covered, 
and supper was soon served up ; it consisted of five hundred different 
dishes : the stranger requested his guests to sit and partake of his en- 
tertainment. The prince was struck with the splendour and profu- 
sion of the table, and observing that there were no persons to be pre- 
sent but himself, his vizier, and their host ; “ Sir," said the sultan, 
“ you must doubtless have invited other guests ?" w No>" said the 
master of the house, “ I have invited none." " Why then,” said the 
prince, “ this great profusion of victuals ? is this consistent with tbe 
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appearance of a person tike you ?” On which the stranger gave the 
suitan a violent blow with his fist ; a blow bitterer than fire. “ Sir," 
•aid he to the prince, “ are you obliged to eat it all ? eat what you 
please, and leave *he rest." 

The sultan whispered his vizier, u we are certainly in the wrong; 
I, by an impertinent question, have provoked this man to strike me, 
but by AUa if you do not find some means by which I may properly 
give him a blow for the one I have received, I will certainly put you 
to death/* “Sir,” answered the vizier, “ you shall to-morrow night 
write him to your apartments; you must give him an entertainment 
in all respects superior to this, in splendour and magnificence ; if he 
•hall presume to make any observation, you may then return the 
blow you have now received/* The sultan accordingly followed 
the advice of his minister, and invited the stranger. The next night 
the man entered the sultan’s apartments, with a countenance and 
manner somewhat confused and embarrassed ; the sultan however en- 
couraged him by the politeness and kindness of his behaviour: after 
a short interval, supper was called for, 1 and the table was covered 
with a thousand dishes. The sultan sat down, and invited his guest 
to take his .place ; he did so, and in a cool and collected manner said, 
* God's will be done; . this is indeed what it ought to be ; may God 
for ever prosper the plenty of your table ; here is a profusion of vic- 
tuals, but profusion is an excellent thing ; it delights the eye before 
it satisfies .the stomach. He feasted heartily, and afterwards ex- 
claimed, by way of grace, “ Praise be to the omnipotent God of his 
1 people.” 

The sultan whispered his vi2ier, “ This will not do, how can I pos- 
sibly strike a man who expresses himself so wisely ? but if you do not 
find out some just cause for my giving him a blow before we part, 

I certainly will kill you.” “ My Lord,” said the vizier, “ when he 
rises from the table to wash his hands, you shall officiously present 
yourself to pour out the water for him ; if he shall say, “ By no mean*, 
Sir, God forbid that you should thus demean yourself, indeed this 
must not be — for such an impertinent opposition you may cer- 
tainly give him such a blow as you think proper ; saying at the same 
time, “ Pray, Sir, am I to be taught by you what I am to do ? do you 
presume to contradict me ?” The sultan promised to do so, and 
when the stranger rose to wash his hands, the prince eagerly pressed 
forwards, laid hold of the vessel, and prepared to pour water on the 
hands of his guest. “ God bless you, Sir,” said the stranger, “ I am 
delighted by your kindness, may God prosper all your undertakings ! “ 
After this exclamation, the prince wad obliged to pour the water upon 
•the stranger’s hands, but at the same time it evidently appeared that 
he was inwardly chagrined and angry. 

Coffee was now introduced, and the prince again addressing his 
vizier, said, “ I swear by Alla, if you do not speedily find a remedy 
for my disquietude, I will order you to be put to instant death; is it 
not enough that the man' has struck me, but that I should also be de- 
graded to the servile office of pouring out water for him to wash?** 

“ Sir/’ answered the vizier, “ he will soon be obliged to take his 
leave, do you be ready with a bamboo in your hand: call one of your 
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youngest stoves, end, m the stranger pisses, exercise your cane sew 
verely upon the back of your slave ; should he then say. For God's 
sake, Sir, and fbr my sake, pardon this poor boy, said do not best 
him with such severity r you may then return the blow, and say, “ Is 
not this my slave. Sir ? is not chastisement a necessary part of edu* 
cation ? do you presume to contradict me ?" The sultan again fol* 
lowed the advice of his minister, and was beating the boy when tin 
stranger passed. The stranger, as he went along, exclaimed ;, “ Siiv 
you ao very right, beat him by all means, chastisement is a very no* 
cessary part of education ; if the young man should expire in - conse* 
quence, God has certainly decreed it so.” Upon this the vizier im<- 
patiently stepped forwards, “ For heaven's sake, Sir," said he to 
the stranger, “ have some compassion, and intercede for this unfor- 
tunate boy ; surely you cannot be so hard-hearted." Upon this* the 
stranger gave a blow to the vizier, ten times harder than that which 
he had given to the sultan. “ How dare you," said he, “ presume to 
interpose in a matter of this kind? Is not the boy a slave ? 1$ ho not 
kindly educating him?" The sultan burst into a hearty laugh* 
“ Now," said he, “ I forgive you both, as my vizier has fared n# 
better than myself." 

THE. CADI, AND THE MAN WHO. HAD RECEIVED A BLOW. 

A CERTAIN half-witted man one evening left his house in k 
melancholy mood, when a mischievous young fellow, who observed 
him muttering to himself, thinking him a proper subject for diver- 
sion, silently stole behind him, and gave him such a terrible blow on 
the neck, that he almost suspected his head was knocked off. The 
plan suddenly turning about, observed the youth standing near him, 
in a violent fit of laughter. He immediately seized him, “ You,Bir/* 
said he, “ what business had you to strike me ? have you no fear 
pfGod, that you should dare to insult me without any provocation?** 
At this, calling out “ Justice ! justice !” he dragged the youth, who 
without any intermission had continued in one St of laughter, before 
a judge. In this situation they arrived at the place of justice, where 
the cadi was sitting, who seeing the young man laugh so violently, 
psked the reason why he had been brought before him ? “ My Lord;" 
replied the melancholy man, “ I never saw this fellow before in my 
life ; I neither spoke to him, nor provoked him by any means ; not- 
withstanding which he came behind me, and struck me a very Violent 
blow on the neck ; I am now come before your lordship to demand the 
law of. God against him." 

“ Why, my young friend," said the cadi, “did you strike this 
"plan?” “ For the life and soul of me," replied the youth, “I could 
pot help it at the same time shewing two sequins to his judge, the 
venerable cadi immediately made a parade of turning over the leaves 
of two or three immense folios, which, lay by his side. u Why, my 
JLord," said the complainant, “ surely you can have no occasion fbr 
such copious references to know the fine which our law imposes on k 
man who strikes another without provocation ?" “ Oh," said the 
cadi, “ if you are competent to decide your own case, what neces- 
sity for the interference of a judge ?"' “ My Lord," said the man # 
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“ I beseech you be not offended ; if there be occasion, by all means 
consult your books." The cadi, after having rummaged his folios 
or some time, knitting his brows with the appearance of unusual sa- 
gacity, “ Young roan," said he, “ it is necessary that you pay this 
injured accuser twenty small coins." “ Alas," replied the youth, 
“ 1 have no small money." “ Then, Sir, you must get change," re- 
turned the cadi. The young man making a bow, walked out of 
the roont, but without any intention of returning. The cadi and the 
melancholy man remained together ; when tired with the business of 
the day, after waiting for sometime, the cadi dropped asleep. The 
patience of the complainant also being nearly exhausted, observing 
the situation of the cadi, he walked up to him, and gave him a blow on 
the cheek ten tiroes harder than that which he had received. — Start- 
ing from his slumber, and rubbing bis face, “ Rascal," said he, “do 
yon dare to strike me?" “ Alas," said the man, “ I have very parti- 
cular business, which requires my immediate presence, and as you 
have decreed the price of a blow, be so good as to remain till the 
young man returns* and instead of giving the fine to me, pray keep 
It yourself." 

THE PEDANT. 

THERE were two brothers of dispositions and propensities as op- 
posite to each other as it is possible to conceive ; the one priding him- 
self on his accuracy of language, his Arabic erudition, and acquaint- 
ance with oriental literature ; the other despising the pomp of pe- 
dantry, and the affectation of grammarians. One day walking toge- 
ther, they perceived an inscription engraved upon a portal ; the curi- 
osity of the learned brother immediately directed him to decypher 
the sentence, when his anger was soon roused by the multiplicity of 
blunders, which appeared to have been compressed within so small 
a compass. He said nothing, but waiting till night, brought with 
Kim a ladder and a chisel, with the determination of correcting the 
Inaccuracies* 

After he had been working at it for some time, the master of the 
bouse hearing a noise, and naturally enough suspecting that thieves 
were breaking in upon his premises, sent two or three or his servants, 
who seized upon the poor fellow, and lugged him in ; he was de- 
tuned till tire morning, and carried before the judge, who asked him 
what business he had at that time of night to endeavour to enter into 
the house of his accuser ? “ My Lord," said the cijlprit, “ I am no 
thie£ I am a scholar, and offended with the gross blunders of an in- 
acription over this man's porch, was trying to correct them.’* 
« Well," said the judge, smiling at the accident, “ this crime, to 
be sure, is scarcely deserving of death, you must be disgraced, asaq 
example to others." He then ordered him to be mounted on an as$ 
and led through the streets, by a man who was desired to proclaim 
the offence. Unfortunately the man was no grammarian, and, in pro- 
claiming the offence, did not express himself with correctness.— 
“ Wretch," said the pedant, “ you have uttered an abominable so- 
lecism." At this moment his brother came up ; “ Well, my dear 
friend," said he, “ how do you find yourself now ?" “ By heaven, 
brother/' returned he, “ the grossness and solecism of this fellow’* 
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language, is ten times more tormenting to me than all my punish- 
ment.” 


RIDICULOUS CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS 

IN DIFFERENT NATIONS. 

W HEN the warriors of Congo advance towards an enemy, if they 
meet in their way a hare, a crow, or any other fearful animal, they 
say it is the genius of the enemy come to inform them of their fear, 
end then they fight with intrepidity ; but if they hear the crowing of 
a cock at any other hour than is usual, they say it is a certain pre- 
sage of defeat, and therefore always resolve not to expose themselves 
to it. If the crowing of a cock is at the same time heard by both 
armies, no courage can detain them ; for, being equally frighted at 
the fatal omen, they instantly disband themselves, and both sides 
retire. 

When the Savage of New Orleans marches flgjunst the enemy with 
the most intrepidity and resolution, a dream, or the barking of a 
dog, is sufficient to make him return home. 

The Mahometans believe that a restive camel perceived Mahomet 
at a distance, and came to him, and fell on his knees before the pro- 
phet, who, stroking him, ordered him to amend his life, and that 
Mahomet afterwards fed 30,000 men with a sheep's liver; that he af- 
terwards cut the moon in two, made the mountains dance, and a roast- 
ed shoulder of mutton speak. The Mussulmen assert, that the perfor- 
mance of such amazing prodigies, so much above all human strength 
and cunning, was absolutely necessary to convince stubborn minds. 

The inhabitants of Madagascar believe there is a good and an evil 
spirit ; before they eat they make an offering to God, and another 
to the Demon ; they begin with the latter, and throwing a piece on 
the right side, say, “ That for thee my Lord Devil;” they afterwards 
throw apiece on the left side, saying, “ That for thee, my Lord 
God (hey make no prayers to either. 

In the city of Bantam the inhabitants offer their first fruits to the 
evil spirit, and nothing to the Deity, who (they say) is great and 
glorious, and stands in no need of. their offerings. 

In the kingdom of Juida, in Africa, the people give no assistance 
to the sick; they cure themselves as well as they can, and when they 
are .recovered, live ip the same cordiality with those who had aban- 
doned them. 

The inhabitants of Congo kill those whom tfcey imagine past reco- 
very, to shorten their pains and agonies. 

In the Isle of Formoso, when a man is dangerously ill, .they put 
a slip knot about his neck and strangle him, to save him from a lin- 
gering illness. 

The women of Mezurado are .burnt with the bodies of their hus- 
bands they themselves demand the honour of being led to the pile, 
but at the same time use all their endeavours to prevent it. 

The'wonieh of the Gelons are obliged by the laws to do all the 
Works that require strength, as building of houses and cultivating the 
Vox., V. C c 
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earth; but, to reward them for their pains, the same law grants diem 
the privilege of being intimate with every warrior they like. 

When the Laplanders want to go a voyage, they apply to their sor- 
cerers, who sell them pieces of cord with knots tied at certain distan- 
ces, which are to give them a favourable wind ; and they make the 
fools who buy them pay very dear for them. 


TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS' MAGAZINE# 


SIR, 

A S one of the principal designs of your publication evidently ap- 
pears to be the commendation and encouragement of virtue and 
religion, by exhibiting them in their own amiable and attractive light, 
and of exposing vice in all its ugliness and deformity, in order to in* 
spire your readers irfSh a sincere love and esteem for the one, and a 
hearty hatred and aversion to the other, every true lover of virtue 
must approve of and applaud the generous scheme ; and such as 
have time and talents cannot surely employ their leisure hours to bet- 
ter purpose than in contributing what lies in their power towardssuch 
a benevolent undertaking. But not to weary you, or myself, with 
a tedious and impertinent preamble, I shall cbme to the subject for 
which I principally intended this epistle, without any further delay. 

There is a barbarous and inhuman practice exceedingly common 
in this age; and however lightly it may be regarded by the sons of 
levity and dissipation, the infidel and abandoned debauchee, it is ne- 
vertheless, in the judgment of all the wiser and better part of mankind, 
an evil of the most malignant nature in itself, while at the same time 
it is attended with the most direfW and unhappy consequences ; what 
I mean is the seduction of young, unsuspecting and innocent girls 
from the path of virtue, under the pretence of honest and honourable 
]pve, and the most sincere and inviolable attachment. 

With what assiduity and perseverance do these libertine wretches 
prosecute their wicked purpose ? what art and cunning, what dissi- 
mulation and falsehood do they not practise ? what promises and en- 
gagements of eternal love and constancy do they not utter ? and, to 
crown all, what solemn oaths and imprecations do they not bind 
themselves with to complete their mutual bliss, and secure the con- 
tinuance of it, hy lawful and honourable marriage ? 

Thus the wretch goes on, from one villanous step to another, till 
he finds that he has made a sufficient impression on the tender heart 
of the too credulous and unsuspecting fair ; and then, like an insi- 
dious robber, watches and seizes the unguarded moment, and robs 
her of that which every virtuous woman esteems dearer to her than 
life, her virtue and honour. Not long has he enjoyed his inglorious 
triumph, till satiety and disgust succeed his unhallowed raptures, 
and then all his fondness aqd complacency are for ever gone, all 
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Ms rows' and promises vanish into empty air, and the poor unhappy 
woman is abandoned, forsaken, and left a prey to the most excruciat- 
ing and tormenting reflections of her own mind, and the upbraidings 
arid stings of a guilty conscience.— Like the sweet blushing rose, 
which, plucked by some wanton hand, after being enjoyed for a lit- 
tle, is thrown regardless away, and suffered to wither and die in 
some obscure corner, or perhaps to rot on a dunghill. What tongue 
can express the atrociousness of such complicated villany ? what lan- 
guage describe the deformity Of it ? Whether it be considered as an 
impudent insult against the divine laws of heaven, or as barbarous 
and cruel to the betrayed fair one ; whether it be regarded as the 
source of present misery, or as attended with an almost endless 
train of the most distressing consequences, from the force of truth 
it must be confessed, that it has so much of the malignity of hell in 
it, as to fill every honest mind with horror and detestation at its 
disingenuous author. 

W hat title can the man pretend to have to the character of a Chris- 
tian, who can wantonly and deliberately violate the laws of his reli- 
gion, and trample on the authority of its blessed Author ? What , 
right can he claim to the privileges of society, who by his conduct 
declares himself an enemy to it, by shewing the greatest contempt for 
its wise laws, and impudently breaking through its prudent regula- 
tions ? Is he not a stranger to every noble and generous feeling of the 
human heart, who can behold with a savage indifference all the mi- 
sery and wretchedness which his treachery and perfidy has brought 
upon the woman that doats upon him, and whom of all others he pre- 
tended most to admire and love ? Robbed by him of her innocence, 
honour, and reputation, exposed to the resentment of her justly of- 
fended parents and friends, to the ungenerous insult of her enemies 
and rivals, and contempt and neglect of an uncharitable world, help- 
less and hopeless, without money and without friends, what can she 
do ? Alas ! mad with resentment, and hurried on by despair, is it 
matter of surprise if the consequence should prove tragical and fatal ? 
This woman too was perhaps the daughter of his best friend, or the 
near relation of his kindest and most generous benefactor; and thus 
he wounds, in the most tender and sensible part, the man whom in 
duty and gratitude he ought to have obliged, honoured and loved. 
Ah, cruel and unfeeling, faithless and ungrateful man ! fitter to be 
a companion to the savages of the desarts and of the woods, than a 
member of 4 rational, polite, and civilized society. Ah, defective, 
or ill-administered laws of our country ! shall the poor pitiful pilferer, 
who only purloins a small portion of his neighbour’s goods, be doom- 
ed to a painful and ignominious death ? and shalt thou, loaden with 
all thy guilt and bareness, not only escape with impunity, but come 
off exulting in thy unmanly victory, and boasting of thy inglorious 
triumph. 

But remember, O fool ! that thy triumphing, like that of all other 
successful wickedness, is but for a moment, and though at present 
divine justice may seem to thee to be fast asleep, the time will come 
When thou wilt find it terribly awake ; and then no mask or disguises* 
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nd evasive excuses ifrill avail thee, for the Judge of all the earth will 
certainly do right ; and thy crimes will receive a sentence propor- 
tioned to their just demerits, if a timely repentance intervene not. 

But the mischief does not end with the present time. The illegi- 
timate offspring often inherit] their father’s vices, which*, like scro- 
phulous diseases, descend from father to son to many generations ; 
and, through want of proper education and due care, in the regula- 
tion of their passions, and cultivation of their youthful minds, instead 
of being useful members of society, they become the plagues and 
scourges of it. 

I have, Sir, only hinted at some few of the more obvious evils re- 
sulting from this wicked practice, in hopes that, if you are $0 good as 
to allow this a place in your useful miscellany, some one or other of 
your more learned and judicious correspondents will take up the pen 
in the cause of virtue and humanity, by exposing these sons of licen- 
tiousness in a just light, and by representing to the fair the dreadful 
and inevitable misery that attends the placing any confidence in their 
oaths and engagements. For the honour of human nature, I shall 
conclude with the following Anecdote : 

When Marshal Tallard was confined a prisoner of war at Not- 
tingham, he gave several balls to the ladies in the neighbour- 
hood, and danced one evening with a young lady who was a par- 
son's daughter. She was extremely amiable, and made a great im- 
pression upon the Marshal. His secretary, who was a man of easy 
morals, and had observed his master's agitation of mind, and the 
cause of it, thinking to recommend himself to the Marshal's favour, 
threw out several hints, that there would be no great difficulty of ob- 
taining the young lady upon his own terms : but the Marshal replied, 
with a magnanimity of soul that did him the greatest honour, “Sir, 
if I were one-and-twenty, and of the same religion as the lady, I 
should think it no discredit to offer her my hand in an honourably 
manner ; but to ruin a virtuous young woman, for a momentary 
gratification, I should think a far greater dishonour, than to be de- 
feated and taken prisoner by the Duke of Marlborough." 

I am yours, &c. 

J. S, 


REMARKS ON THE 

DURATION OF LIFE 

IN MEN AND ANIMALS. 


N ATURE has nearly marked thy term to which all animus are to 
airive, but for this we cannot assign any sufficient reasons. — 
Man, who lives long, lives naturally twice longer than the ox and 
the horse, and many mep haye lived frequently to a hundred 
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ypa it, arid some few to 150. Birds live longer than men, and 
fishes live longer than birds* because they have cartilages instead of 
hones* and grow continually. 

. The total duration of life may in some respects be measured by th* 
duration of growth. A tree* or animal* that in a short time acquiree 
its full growth* decays and perishes much sooner than another that re-* 
quires more time to grow. In animals as well as vegetables* the 
growth in height is that which is first completed. An oak ceases to 
grow tall long before it ceases to become thick. Man grows in height till 
sixteen* eighteen* and sometimes upwards of twenty years* and yet 
the entire expansion of all the parts of the body in thickness is not 
over till he is 30. Dogs receive in less than a year their growth lift 
length* but do not attain their just thickness till the second year. Man* 
who is thirty years in growing, lives ninety or a hundred years ; the 
dog* which grows but two or three years* lives in proportion but 
ten or twelve. The same may be said of most other animals. Fishes, 
which do not cease growing for a great number of years* five for 
ages. This long duration of their life must depend on the particular 
constitution of the cartilaginous substance pf their bones* which ne- 
ver acquire the solidity of the bones of terrestrial animals. 

Animals that produce but a small number of young* acquire the 
greatest part of their growth* and even theirfull growth, before they are in 
a state of engendering; whereas animals that multiply greatly* engender 
before even their body has assumed the half or even the quarter of its 
growth. Man* the horse* ox* ass* goat* ram* are not capable of engender* 
ing till they have attained the greater part of their growth. It is so with 
pigeons* and other birds that produce but a small number of eggs; 
but such as produce a great number* as poultry and fish* engender 
much sooner. A cock is capable of procreation at three months old, 
and then he has not attained more than a third of his growth ; a fish* 
which in twenty years time -may weigh thirty pounds, is in a state of 
procreation from its first or second year* and yet it does not then 
ifreigh perhaps half a pound. But there are particular observations 
which may take place in regard to the growth and duration of the lifo 
of fishes. Their age is nearly known by examining with a micro- 
scope the annual strata or layers their scales are composed of ; but 
we know not how far this may extend. Carps have been seen* whose 
age might be avouched for not less than 150 years, and yet they were 
as nimble and as lively as other carps several years younger. We must 
Pot therefore aver with Leuwenhoek, that fishes are immortal* or at 
least that they cannot die of age. Every thing must perish with time ; 
everything that has had an origin, a birth* a beginning* must arrive at 
a goal* a death* an end ; but it is true* that fishes* by living in an 
uniform element* and being sheltered from the great vicissitudes and 
all injuries of the air* ought to preserve themselves longer in th* 
same state than other animals ; and if these vicissitudes of the air* as 
the great philosopher Sir Francis Bacon pretends* are the principal 
causes of the destruction of animate beings* it is certain that fishes, 
feeing of all animals those which are less exposed to them/ ought to 
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bav* the longest duration. But what should contribute stfll more to 
the long duration of their life is, that their bones are of a softer sub* 
stance than those of other animals, and that they do not harden, nor* 
admit of hardly any change with age. The bones of fishes gro w in 
length and thickness, but withoutassuming a greater degree of soli- 
dity, at least sensibility $ whereas the bones of other animals, as wellasali 
die other solid parts of their bodies, assume constantly more hardness 
and solidity; and at length, when they are absolutely filled and 
Stopped up, motion ceases, and death ensues. In fish bones, on the 
contrary, this augmentation of solidity, this repletion, this obstruct 
lion, the cause of natural death, is not to be found, or at least is car* 
tied on by degrees much slower and more insensibly, and it is per* 
baps very long before fishes arrive at old age. 

Death is therefore of an indispensable necessity, according to the* 
laws of bodies that are known to us, though the different proportion 1 
of the force of the heart to the solid parts, the digestion, of aliments, 
the character of the blood, the heat of the extermd air, may more or 
lass amove the term. In consequence of these laws, the smaller ves- 
sels ought to he compressed by the larger, the gluten ought to thic- 
ken insensibly, the aqueous parts to evaporate, and consequently the/ 
filaments of the cellular texture to make nearer and nearer approaches* 
As to the rest, a quiet regimen of life, undisturbed by passions of the* 
mind and violent motions of the body, vegetable food, temperance,. 

> and external coolness, may hinder the solids from becoming so soon 
§tifi> and suspend the dryness and acrimony of the blood* 


ANECDOTE OF 

JAMES THE FIRST. 


T HERE was one Ferguson, an intimate of James the First’s, 
who being about the same age, had been a play-fellow with 
him when they were young, came with him into England, and, ex- 
tending file rights of friendship too far, frequently took the liberty of 
advising, and sometimes admonishing, or rather reproving his sovereign* 
He was a man truly honest ; his counsels were disinterested with a 
view for himself, having a decent patrimony of his own. The King 
was however often vexed by his freedoms, and at length said to him, 
between jest and earnest, u You are perpetually censuring my con- 
duct ; I'll make you a King some time or other, and try." According* 
ly one day, the court being very jovial, it came into his Majesty's 
bead to execute this project ; and so, calling Ferguson, he ordered 
bim into the Chair of State, bidding him “ there play the King," 
while for his part “ he would personate Johnny Ferguson." This 
firce was in the beginning very agreeable to the whole com- 
pany. The mock sovereign put on the airs of royalty, and talked 
to thus* about him in a strain like that of the real one, only with less 
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pedantry. They were infinitely pleased with the joke, and it was a 
perfect comedy, till die unlucky knave turned the tables, and came 
all of a sudden to moralize on the vanity of honour, wealth, and plea- 
sure ; to talk of the insincerity, venality, and corruption of courtiers 
and servants of the crown ; how intirely they had tneir own interest! 
at heart, and how generally their pretended zeal and assiduity were 
the disguise of falsehood and flattery. This discourse made a change 
in some of their countenances, and even the real monarch did not re- 
lish it altogether : he was afraid it might have some effect on his mi- 
nions, and lessen the tribute of adulation they were U9ed to offer 
with great profusion, when they found how this wag observed and 
animadverted on it. But the monitor did not stop here, he levelled 
a particular satire at the King, which put an end to the entertainment^ 
and made his Majesty repent of his introducing it, some foreigners 
of distinction being present; for it painted him in his true colour, as 
one that never “ loved a wise man, nor rewarded an honest one," 
unless they sacrificed to his vanity : while he loaded those, who pro- 
stituted themselves to his will, with wealth and honours. For the 
mimic pointing directly to James (who here was to personate Fer- 
guson), raising his voice, “ There, said he, stands a man whom I 
would have you imitate. The honest creature was the com- 
rade of my childhood, and regards me with a most cordial affection 
to this very moment ; he has testified his friendship by all the means 
in his power ; studying my welfare, guarding me from evil counsel- 
lors, prompting me to princely actions, and warning me of every 
danger; for all which, however, he never asked me any thing: 
and by Jove, though 1 squander thousands upon thousands on seve- 
ral of you, yet in the whole course of my life I never gave him a far- 
thing/' The King, nettled by this sarcasm, cried out to Ferguson, 
44 Augh ! you pawky loun, what wad you be at ? Away, off my 
thrane, and let’s hae na’ mair of your nainsense.” 


THE MAN OF GENIUS . 


A MAN of Genius, whom we shall name Tom Cygnet, arrived 
T\ in town in a stage coach. I myself saw him alight in Gray's- 
fnn Lane. The muse of Mitylene was not more tender than his 
own ; the song of Musaeus not more soft. His friends in the coun- 
try assured him that the metropolis was the soil for Genius to flourish 
in ; that every door would fly open to him ; that every person would 
contend for him. They generously collected money for the expen- 
ces of his journey, because they thought they would be the last ex- 
pences he should ever trouble them with. 

Tom, who was none of your over-bustling men, reposed that night 
at the Queen's Head ; for as he had his choice of so many good pa- 
tronages in the metropolis, it would have been idle not to have made 
his first application to the best — and this required some considera- 
tion. He imparted the matter to a plain honest tradesmen whom he 
«at with in the inn, and the tradesmen told him that his neighbour 
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Mr Pulley, the great Mtcb*nicmfln> who had ipvqtfpd so nwy v&n* 
derful machines, was the greatest genius in the world himself; and 
would certainly favour every man of genius. 

The next morning the Man of Genius waited on Mr Pulley.— * 

* I loves men of Genus with all my heart (says Pulley). Come 
hither, and give me your opinion of this leaver/ 9 Here Cygnet 
ifaook his head, and disclaimed all knowledge of the leaver. Not know 
tiie leaver I (exclaimed Pulley)— A man of Genus not know the 
leaver! D— me if ever I heard so impudent a thing in all ray life.—* 
Sir, your Servant. A Man of Genus! ha, ha, ha/* 

The Man of Genius returned to the inn, and there found a York- 
shire Baronet, the greatest jockey on the turf. “ Hark ye me, my lad 
(said the latter to him), they tell me here that you're a Man of Ge? 
aius. Glad of it, cross me ( for if I have met with one Man of Genius 
since the death of v Black Bob ray groom, distance me ! This nag here 
now, how d'ye like his goings ?'* I know nothing about horses. Sir, 
(answered Tom) for I never rode thrice in my life-time. “ Not 
rode thrice in your life-time; and yet set up for a Man of Genius! 
Spavy me 1 if I had you at home, but I would couple you with 
Scamp the Blood-hound, for being such a cheat/* 

He judged it now to be time to enquire among the professed pa- 
trons of toe Muses : he arrives at the Theatre Royal, and sees the 
Manager, who asks him if he knows any thing about Pantomimes. 
Yes (replied Tom), lean write concerning the ancient Pantomimes. 
u Ay, said the Manager, but can you invent the modern?" No.— 
*< O then I have no business for you. I doubt not that y$u have 
learning enough, but here we have no use for learning/* 

He was next directed to an eminent Bookseller’s. “ Sp, Mr Ge- 
nius, are you in the compilation, the translation, or the index way ?'* 
Sir (answered Tom) I would chuse my waitings to be original. — • 
“ Original ! (rejoined the Bookseller) I have noltouched an original 
these ten years, and 1 don’t desire it, for they would not sell if we 
had them. No, no, my lad, i have no employment for you. 1 
keep a man already, who does more work than I can ,well furnish. 
Cut and paste — cut and paste — there's nothing stands, before him, 
he's such a d?b/* 

He next heard of a vacancy in one of the City Parish Schools, the 
master having died; and he was told that his only ‘method of succeed- 
ing would be by applying to the Church-Warden, who Was a man of 
great power. He went to this man, who kept a bacon-shop.— 

* Barvant, Sir,*' — (said the Bacon-seller, thinking he Jiad come to 
be a customer.) I am come (said Tom) concerning the vacant 
Schoolmaster-ship. “ O there again ! (resumed the Church-War- 
den, with an air of high consequence). Why, this is the seyeii^ 
teenth/^Z/er that has been here , to- day plaguing me about this here 
vtccansy. How do you read, Sirrah ? You'll all come to a trial, and he 
Who minds his hits best will be .the Dominy . Mind, Hikes your loud 
and sonororous voice best — mind that — loud and sonororous — that’s 
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Flesh and Blood could bear it no longer. Tom had a few pence still 
chinking in his pocket, and he v^ent into a poor woman’s house to 
eat one of the sausages she Sold fct her door. “ Alack ! master 
(said the poor woman, while he was eating his sausage), why be ye 
so molancboly ?" Because my* money's gone.— Good heart! I’m 
Very sorry for that ; but I hopes you have enough to pay fbr my sau- 
sage. And have you no employment now, to get mdre money — - 
I’m a Man of Genius. — “ La! are you indeed? Well, l*m sure t 
likes all Men of Genus for the sake of nty poor dead boy, Samnriey 1 , 
who was the most surprisingst Genus in the world. He read the Tes- 
tament at fourteen, and it was said if he had lived si* years longer 
he would have been able to Write. But that wonder of the world is 
gone !” 

And so, i fear, is poor Tom Cygnet ; for I traced him to this 
poor woman’s house, and Could trace him no farther. S e tells me 
that he left her house immediately, and since that time he has not 
been beard of. 

Let Us all pray that none of our children be Men of Genius. 


DESCRIPTION OF LONDON , 

. AS A COMMERCIAL CITY. 

BY THE ABBE RAYNAL 

T HE kind of monoply which some merchants exercise in the Bif- 
tfeh Islands, is practised by the capital of the mother country 
with regard to the provinces. It is almost exclusively to London that all 
the produce of the colonies are sent : it is in London that most of the 
owners of this produce reside ; it is in London that the profit arising 
from it is spent. The rest of the nation is but very indirectly con- 
cerned in it. 

But London is the finest port in England. It is here that ships are 
built, and manufactures are carried on. London furnishes Her sea- 
men for navigation, and hands for commerce. It stands in a tempe- 
rate, fruitful, and central country.' Every thing has a free passage 
in and out of it. It may be truly said to be the heart of the body po- 
litic, from its local situation. Like all other capitals, it is rather too 
large ; it is not a head of clay, that wants to domineer over a colos- 
sus of gold. That city is not filled with proud and idle men, who 
only encumber afcd oppress a laborious people. It is the resort of all 
the merchants ; the seat of the national assembly. There the King’s 
palace is neither vast nor empty. He reigns in it by his enlivening 
presence. There the senate dictates the laws, agreeably to the sense 
of the people it represents. It neither fears the eye of the monarch, 
nor the frowns of the ministry. London has not arrived to its present 
greatness by the influence of government, which strains and over- 
rules all natural causes, but by the ordinary impulse of men and 
things, and by a kind of attraction of commerce. It is the sea, it ie 
England, it is the world, which makes London rich and populous, , 
Voi. V. Dd 
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ANECDOTE OF THE CELEBRATED 

* DR. STUKELET. 


T HE late Mr. Pine, the engraver and herald, who was a very 
sensible man, used to relate a fact which shewed Dr. Stukeley’s 
character as an antiquary. As the Doctor and some other curious 
persons, among whom was Mr. Pine, were visiting certain antiqui- 
ties in Herefordshire, they came to a place called Caesar s Stiife, si- 
tuated on the brow of an eminence. , No sooner was the place named, 
than the Doctor stopped all of a sudden, and after an attentive sur- 
vey of the neighbouring ground, pronounced it to be directly the 
scite of a fortified pass, which Caesar had left behind him in his 
march from Covey-stakes to Verulam. Some of the company de- 
murring to this opinion, a debate arose, and an aged labouring man 
coming up, the Doctor asked him with great confidence, “ Whether 
that was not called Caesar’s Stile ?” “ Aye, master (said the old 
man), that it is ; I have good reason to know it, for many a day did 
I work upon it for old Bob Caesar, rest his soul. He lived in yon- 
der farm, and a sad road it was before he made this stile/' 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE 

ALDERMAN BECKFORD. 


L ORD E , Who went a volunteer in the Russian service, was 

a relation of this true patriot and excellent man. Being one 

day at dinner with him, at his house in Soho-square, Lord E was 

a little more thoughtful than usual, which being observed by his 
kinsman, he asked him the cause of it. As the party only consisted 
of a few chosen friends, the other ingenuously confessed, that fitting 
himself out for his expedition, and discharging his tradesmen's bills, 
required ioool. more than he could at that time possibly spare; 
u Poh, poh, my Lord (says Mr. Beckford), what signifies a thousand 
pounds ! Apply to Lady E— — , she has been perhaps a greater 
economist than you are aware of, and I dare say she can supply you/' 
This reply was looked upon by Lord E— as sufficient to put an 
end to the subject, and the conversation immediately took another 
turn. About an hour afterwards the Lord Mayor seemed to recol- 
lect some public business which demanded his instant attendance, 
but previously insisted his Lordshfp should stay and spend the even- 
ing with him, as the business would soon be over. Having engaged 

his promise, he instantly drove to Lord E — ; *s house, and put* 

ting 2000I. in Bank-notes into Lady E --’s hands, “ begged her 

acceptance of them, as it was probable his Lordship might have oc- 
casion for some ready money previous to his departure." Without 
waiting for Lady E 's reply, who was surprised at such an ec- 

centric act of generosity, he instantly drove back, resumed his com- 
pany, and enjoyed himself with that heart-felt vivacity, that is the 
constant attendant on generous minds/' 
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STRICTURES 

ON 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


2 . A N Operatic Piece, in three acts, called “ Three and ihe Deuce l * 9 
was produced At the Haymarket Theatre, written by Mr. Prince 
Hoare, author of The Prize, My Grandmother, &c. 

DRAMATIS PERSON-®. 

Mr. Millford - - - - Mr. Benson. 

Justice .Touchit - - - Mr. Suett. 

Pertinax Single - - - Mr. Bannister, Jun. 

Peregrine Single - - Mr. Bannister, Jun. 

Percival Single - - * Mr. Bannistrr, Jun. 

Mac Fioggh'an - - - Mr. Johnstone. 

Humphrey Grizzle - - Mr. Fawcett. 

Frank ------ Mr. Wathen. 

Renard ------ Mr. Caulfield. 

Freeman ----- Mr. Bannister. 

Waiters, Peace-Officers, Servants, &c. 

Emily Milford - - . - Mrs. Gibbs. 

Phebe ----- - Miss Leak. 

Taffline ------ Mrs. Bland. 

The surprises of Shakspeare’s Comedy of Errors, of Ampbytnon, &c. it has 
been observed, hare greatly failed when represented in action. The mistakes 
being founded on personal resemblance, the fiction 4 of the poet has been defeat- 
ed, through the want of similitude between the actors. This defeat Mr. Hoare 
has made the new and bold attempt to cure.— His leading characters are trinsz 
the three brothers, all of distinct character, are played, as the bill announces, 
by the same person. He has thjus preserved the vrai+semblakce, though certainly 
at the expence of probability. 

Of this complex plot our account must necessarily be brief. Of the three Sin* 
fles, the first is. amiable, intelligent, and sensitive;— the second is a travelled 
petit-mmtre ; — and the third a mere idiot. He introduces them at the same time 
to an inn at Cheltenham, where they are lodged in different apartments, with- 
out the knowledge of each other. The eldest is come to conclude a match with 
Miss Milford; the second has just abanddned Miss Woodbine, whose affections 
he had engaged ;— and the third is under the guidance of MacFlogghan, an Irish 
tutor. The mistakes which ensue are beyond the reach of detail. The Elder 
Single, in the character of the friend of her supposed husband, tries to sound 
the disposition of Miss Milford. A letter, addressed to his second brother, re- 
specting the seduction of Miss Woodbine, occasions him to be rejected:— 
and he incurs a farther disgrace by the gsiuAr attempt* of the idiot Percival on 
the chastity of Taffline, a Welsh chambermaid. These mistakes are, in the 
end, fully explained by the inquisitive conduct of Justice Touchit. Pertinax 
marries Miss Milford, and Peregrine is united to Miss Woodbine. 

Such is the outline of a piece, the idea of which is new, and the execution 
for the greater part happy. In the tw6 first acts were some repetitions which 
weakened the effect of the scene, and in the third, the explanation was drawn 
out to an unnecessary length. The author, who had surmounted so. many dif- 
ficulties, found none in removing these objections after the first night. With 
the praise of peciil ar neatness of dialogue, the judicious alterations have ren- 
dered it one of the most pleasant Farces on the stage. ' 

The Music by Storace is worthy the composer. Of the performers, , we can 
say with truth, that BannbtedJunior literally “enacted more. wonders than * 

Dili 
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man.” His personification of the three contrasted Singles was happy, distinct, 
and forcible. Fawcett, as his eevvjmt, da rned the next degree of praise — act- 
ing more natural, or humour more prominent, we have not lately witnessed. 

Sept. 15. The entertainments of the Haymarket Theatre closed for the season, 
with the following Address from Mr. J. Bannister: 

<* CADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 

** Our season expires this evening.— Its life has been a short hut a merry one} 
we hope it has not been spent in vain. 

“ lam commissioned by the Manager to return you his warmest acknowledge- 
ments for the plentiful harvest which your liberality has enabled him to reap, 
and to assure you, that while he is so happy as to labour in the eon-shine of 
public approbation, he will never fail to bring New Hay to the Old Market. 

“ The Performers, Ladies and Gentlemen, are also anxious to express their 
deep sense of the obligations conferred 911 them, and to tender you their most 
unfeigned thanks for the distinguished and flattering favours they have received. 
Having said so much for ourselves, we respectfully take our leave*** 

14th. Covent-Garden Theatre opened with “ Macbeth” and “The Farmer.** 

17th. Drury-Lane Theatre opened with “ First Love” and “ No Song No 
Supper.** 


POETRY. 


A TAVOURITE MASONIC SONG . 

WRITTEN BY BROTHER J. WILLIAMSON, 


A D VANCE each true brother, my song now attend, 
jr\. And assist in full chorus a brother and friend* 
w ith good humour he calls you, then socially join. 

That the deling may ring with a theme that*s divine. 
Chorus, Then join, brothef Masons, aloft raise the song. 
All the virtues in life to (rut Masons belong. 

The wisest of men was a Mason we know, t 
From him our chief honours and dignities flaw } 

He founded the temple, the pillars he rais’d. 

And Solomon still in our songs shall he prais’d. 

Cho. Then join, Ac. 

With square and with compass, with level and line. 

We constantly work to complete our design ; 

By prudence we steer, and the passions subdue. 

What we learn in our youth, in our age we renew, 

Cho. Then join, Ac. 

On freedom and friendship our order began, 

Tp deal squarely with all, is the chief of our plan j 
The sneer then of fools we esteem as a feather, 
jSince Virtue s the cement that joins us together, 

Cho. Then join, Ap. 

Till the ocean be dry, and hard rocks melt away, 

Till the globe shall dissolve, and no sun cheer the day J 
So long shall the Masons their Order maintain. 

And the arrows of siapder be shot forth ip vain* 

Then jpin# Ac, 
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STANZAS ON MASONRY , 

[[translated from the french.} 


S HALL Envy’s tongue, with slander foul. 

My brothers, brand Our race august. 

Incessant shall the fury how|. 

Licking black venom from the dust ? 

Ho, tis too much these rancorous taints to bear? 

Rise, generous Muse! our spotless fame 
To the wide world aloud proclaim. 

And fretly what a Mason is declare. 

In virtue clear we court the light. 

Rever’d the more, the more we’re known ; 

And fain the Muse would here incite 
Each worthy man the name to own. 

Let the Freemason, then, to all appear : 

Behold the man each prince admires, 

Behold the friend each man desires. 

For ever loyal, zealdua, and sincere. 

Fair Liberty, with Order bland. 

And radiant Pleasure, lov’d so well* 

With Temp’rance sage, in seemly band. 

Within our walls for ever dwell. 

From vulgar eyes our pleasures tho* we screen. 

Yet rigorous laws our acts restrain : 

Remorse or anguish .ne'er can pain 
The Mason’s breast, nor cloud his mind serene# 

The constant aim of all our plans 
Is to restore Astrea’s refgn; 

That awful Truth may guard oilf lands, 

While hateful Guile shall prowl in vain. / 

Each lonely path with structures* we adorn,' 

And all the buildings which we raise 
Are temples that the Virtues grace. 

Or prisons close for the foul Vices form# 

While thus to man our praise I sing. 

Let not the softer sex repine, 

Hor angry charge against us bring. 

That we their favours dare decline. 

If from their steps our sanctuaries we guard. 

When they the reason just 6hal! know. 

Resentment they can never show. 

But rather with due praise pur caution will reward* 

Resplendent sex ! ’in whom combine 

Each brilliant charm, eaeh tender grace. 

With awe we bow before your shrine, 

But stiJl we fear you while we praise; 

For in our earliest lesson is it said. 

If Adam had but once t withstood 
From female charms what seem'd so good, 

Hature each man, most sure, a Mason would hav# made. 
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CW VIEWING A SKELETON, 

T1ME*S LECTURE TO MA1T, 

Br Mil. STICK LAND, or BuMoronv. 

W HY start you at that skeleton ? 

'Tis your own picture which you shun : 
Alive it did resemble thee ; 

And thou, when dead, like this shalt be. 

Converse with it, and you will say 
You cannot better spend the day; 

And very much you win admire 
The language of these bones and wire. 

The tongue is gone ; but yet each joint 
Can lectures read, and speak to tb’ point : 

When all your moralists are read. 

You'll find no tutor like the dead. 

If in truth’s paths these feet have trod. 

It matters not if bare or shod : 

If us’d to travel to the door 
Of the afflicted sick or poor. 

These feet now wing’d shall upward fly. 

And tread the palace of the sky : 

These hands, if ne’er in blood were stain’d. 

Nor fill’d with wealth unjustly gain’d. 

Nor greedily at honours grasp'd, 

But to the poor man’s wants unclasp’d ; 

It matters not if in the mine 
They delv’d, or did with rubies shine. 

There grew the lips, and in that place 
Where now appears a vacant space. 

Was fix’d the tongue, an organ shrill. 

Employ’d extremely well or ill; 

I know not if it could retort. 

Or speak the language of the court; 

But this I will presume t’aver, 

That, if it was no flatterer. 

If it traduc'd no man’s repute, 

Jf token it could not praise ’ ttoas mute , 

VTWas a bless’d tongue, and shall prevail 
When wit and eloquence shall fail. 

Prime instances of nature's skill, 

The eyes did once these hollows fill. 

Were they quick-sighted, sparkling, clear. 

As those of hawks and eagles are ; 

Or say, did they with moisture swim. 

Or were distorted, blear’d, or dim: 

Yet if they were from envy free. 

Nor lov’d to gaze on vanity ; 

If none with scorn they did behold. 

Nor yet with spiteful glances roll’d. 

Those eyes more bright and piercing grown* 

Shall view the great Creator’s throne. 

See, not the least remains appear 
To shew where nature plac'd the ear : 

Who knows if it were musical. 

Or could not judge of sounds at all ? 

Y et if to worthy counsel bent, 

To caution and reproof attent/ 

That ear shall with these sounds be blest, 
u Well done 1” and, «• Enter into rest” 
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107 


I* St. George’s (Hanover Square) Burying Ground, 


NEAR this place lies the Body of 
the Rev. Laurence Sterne, A. M. 

Died September 1 3, 1768, aged 53 Years, 

*? Ab ! molliter cua quit scant ! * 

If a sound head, warm heart, and breast humane. 

Unsullied worth, and soul without a stain ; 

If mental powers could everjustly claim 
The well-won tribute of immortal fame ; 

Sterne was the man, who, with gigantic stride. 

Mow'd down luxuriant follies far and wide. 

Yet what, tho’ keenest knowledge of mankind 
Unseal’d to him the springs that move the mind ; 

What did it boot him ? Ridicul’d, abus'd, > 

By fools insulted, and by prudes accus’d ! 

In his, mild reader, view thy future fate ; 

Let him despise what ’twere a sin to hate! 

“ This monumental stone was erected to the memory of the deceased by two 
Brother Masons ; for although he did not live to be a member of their society, 
yet ail his incomparable performances evidently prove him to have a£ted by 
rule and square : they rejoice in this opportunity of perpetuating his high and 
irreproachable character to after ages.” 


Though we cannot but admire the benevolence which erected this tribute of 
respect to the memory of this facetious humourist, yet truth compels us to say, 
we wish that the character of the writer or his performances better deserved it* 


EPITAPH 

On tbeTombstone of Asa Dunbar, Esq . Ma&ter of tbe Rising Sun 
Lodge, New Hampshire, NqrIh America, who died at tin close 
•f i7 3 7- 

PEACE to, these ashes ! 

May the green grass and flowers 

Around this grave v 

Be as 4 he memory of him beneath, 

Flourishing and sweet. 

Pass not the. spot without heaving a sigh, 

Y e men of benevolence. 

For he was your Friend and your Companion* 

Brethren of the Craft 
Wet the sprigs on the turf 
With your willing tears. 

For he was your Master : 

Imitate his life, emulate his virtues. 

For doubtless now he lives 
With our Grand Master in Heaven. 

This worthy brother was an eminent pr actitioner in the Law, a man of great 
genius and literary talents, and a most excellent mason. 
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EPITAPH TO THE MEMORY Of 

COLLINS THE POET. 


A Monument of most exquisite workmanship has bees? erected by public sub- 
scription' it Chichester, to the memory of the poet Collins, a native of that 
place. He is finely represented as just recovered from a wild fit of phrenzy, 
to which he > was unhappily subject, and in a m dm and reclining posture, 
seeking refuge from his misfortunes in the divine consolations of the Gospel, 
while his lyre, and one of the first of his poems, lie neglected on the ground. 
Above are two beautiful figures of Love and Pity eh twined in each other’s 
arms. The whole wao executed by the ingenious Ftoxman, lately returned 
from Rome ; and if any thing can equal the expressive sweetness of the 
sculpture, it is the following most excellent Epitaph, 

WRITTEN BY MR HAYLEY. 

* who the merits of the dead revere, 

jlf Who hold misfortune sacred, genius dear. 

Regard this tomb, where Collins’ hapless liame 
Solicits kindness with a double claim. 

Tho’ Nature gave him, and tho* Science taught 
The fire of fancy, and the reach of thought, 
doom’d to Penury’s extreme, 

7 He pass'd, in madd’ni ng pain, hfe’s feverish drfcam 3 
While rays of Genius only serv’d to show 
The thick’ning horror, and exalt his woe. 

Ye walls that echo’d to his frantiq moan. 

Guard the due records of this grateful stone ; 

StrangeVs to him, enamour’d of his lays. 

This fond memorial to his talents raise, 
tor this the ashes Of a Bard require. 

Who touch’d the tenderest liofes of Pity’s lyre ; 

bojoin’d pure faith to strong poetic powers. 

Who, in reviving reason’s lucid hours. 

Sought on one book his troubled mind to rest. 

And rightly deem’d the Book of God the best. 


THE ENGLISH JUSTICE . 

THE THOUGHT TAKEN FROM MOHS. &£ XA FONTAINE. 


A Pot-belly’d Justice, who thought a good feast 
The best thing this world could afford. 

Commanded his cook, for that day’s repast, 

A Sturgeon to send to his board. 

Three parts of the fish he dispatch’d with suclv speed 
That one scarcely can credit the tale.) . 

And had ndt a sickness prevented the deed. 

This Jonas had eat up the whale. . . 

The Doctor arrives — and, with countenance sad. 

Assures him assistance is vain ; 

And to tell him the truth, “ his complaint was ao bad. 

He would ne'er eat a sturgeon again.” 

,f If’tisso,” quoth the Jutice, “ wha£ signifies. case? 

“ And now I have only one wish : 

That as you’re convinc'd I have no time to spare, ' 

•* You will sand me the rest of my fish I**" 

GRACCHUS. 
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MASONIC INTELLIGENCE 


StNUfcftLAVD, S*pm*b*r TO. 

T HIS day the Bridge, the splendid commencement of which it t&cdtiiii in 
oixt Magazine (Vol. H. p. 404), was brought so hear perfection a) to 
have the whole of its stupendous iron arch, a span of 236 feet, laid offer the' 
river Wear from shots to shore ; and, what ia worthy of twtfee, ill the 1 Offer 
process of 4 aymg the iron work, was begun and accomplished in the aptet *£ 
tl.v days. 

The highest praise and gratitude are due to «uf pnbHc ^spirited Brother, Row* 
zand Buadon, Es<|. member fur the county, and R. W. Master of the &i* 
Capta rtf’s Lopes in this town, whose Wisdom has prhjected, and whose muni- 
ficence has supported, a design of such wonderful utility and magnitude. Nor 
should the merit of our Brother Wilson, artist and engineer, be overlooked, by 
whose assiduity and exertions fbe business nas been so rapidly brought towarda 
its fina ; completion. 

It being Lodge-night, the above intelligence was received by the Brethren 
with marks of the most grateful exultation, and it was moved, and jresolved una- 
nimously, that the R. \V. Master be requested to sit to sopne eminent artist for 
his portrait, and also that an elegant painting oHhe Bridge be procured, both to 
be hung up in their hall, as a testimony of respect and admiration for such a per* 
•onage and such a Work. 

The Royal Cumberland Freemasons* School being now completed, and 
i's young Inhabitants removed into it, ,we cannot omit to mention that two or 
three Lodges, as the Shakspeare, the Rnral Friendship, &c. kc. and dome bene- 
volent individual^,* have kindly contributed different articles of durable utility 
towards the furnishing of the House. As an example Highly Worthy of inhita v ion 
we think it is only necessary to point it out to the notice of other Lodges o'f 
Masons, and of wealthy and well-disposed Brethren, in order to make it very 
generally followed. / ' 

To the Readers of oflr Publication In particular We confidently address our- 
selves, in the hope that they will not only encourage, as far as ih Iheir power 
lies, so laudable an Institution, but that they will likewise use aJTthe influence 
they may have among their sundry connections, 'to procure contributions, either 
in goods or in specie, towards enabling the Committee to extend fas is their 
wish) the eflects of the Charity ; and as they have novV a building capable of 
accommodating so many, to increase the number of Children to A it hundred. 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 

- /' ---■•« 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

June 12. A Dreadful fire broke out at the town of Montago Bay .in Jamaica* 
One hundred and tendf the best houses in the town were destroyed. 
Two hundred hogsheads of sugar/ one hundred puncheons of rum, besides great 
quantities of provisions, win# soap, candles and other, properly,’ beldhgtttg to 
the merchants, were totally Consumed. The loss is estimated at little less than 
400,000!. The accidenj^as occasioned by a gunsmith ; while he was forging 
the spring of a gun, jfre sparks from the forge tew among the straw of a crate of 
earthen ware, whiph bias ing up set fire to the house. Th» triral uoc&deaf caused 
this devastation fa less than throe hours. 

Awful Pbrnomenm.- — The village situated on the lake of the four towns belong- 
ing to Lucerne, in Switzerland, named Weggis, has disappeared. The follow- 
ing are' the circumstances attehdfag this strange event. A brook, wlufih bad 
V*. V, E« 
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always flowed from the mounatio of Regis to the village, suddenly changed it; 
course; its new cowrie was followed, and it was perceived that it flowed into a 
deep gulph of the 'mountain. ' At the same time it was' perceived that Ip several . 
places near the village the earth sunk, and that the steeple tottered. The inha- 
bitants immediately carried away their effect*. In a few hours the ground, on 
which the village was situated, gave way towards the Ipke, and at the saipe mo- 
rn ebt a part at the mountain fell and covered tbe village, hot a vestige of which 
remains. 

The island of Corsica is likely to become a prey to the violence of party. Se- 
veral districts of the island have brought charges against Signor Colonna, adjutant 
to Gen. Elliot, and Signor Posaodihorgo, president of the council of state, low 
proper administration of the public money, and neglect in other departments, 
are amdng the subjects of discontent. Some districts arc in a state of insurrec- 
tion. Paoli, the inveterate enemy of Colonnjt and Pozzodiborgo, is considered 
as the forocn ter of the commotion. 

Bpussxff, Jug. i|. 

The river Schold, which has been blocked up for more than too years by the 
Dutch, in order that the trade of the Netherlands might be carried on through 
the ports of their Republic, is now declared by the Frenfh to be free from every 
obstruction to commerce. 

VfpKJfA, AM£. 14 . 

The entire dismemberment of Poland is considered here as being Anally settled. 
According to ttye agrpemept entered into between thp dividing powers, 

Prussia is to have the’tqwn of Warsaw, mi from thence to the confines of 
Sendomir ; the Vistula is to become the boundary of its domfniops. . 

Austria is tp have i*he town and palatinate of Cracaw, tp commence at Sen* 
domir ; the right and left banks of the Vistula, together with Pr aga, the suburb 
of Warsaw, as far an the copflujt of thaf riyer^vifh the Bog;' the wpywodships 
of Lublin and Chelm, and a pari of Bierc. * 

Russia is lo retain all Volhyma, Podolia, and Lithuania. 1 

' The dividing powers are to grant the King of Poland a reasonable yearly sum 
for his subsistence, and to cop tribute to it in proportion to the territory whic{| 
has fallen to their share. 


Potsdam. S*pt. 4. 

A ferrible fire has just reduced to ashes the churdl} of St Nicholas, situated in 
Palace-sflpare, together with surrounding houses, toward^ Which the wind directed 
the flames. The Are broke out yesterday at four in the afternoon. In the tower, 
which was repairing, through the negligence of a workman who was melting lead, 
‘ The flames, fed by a* high wind, consumed in the space of an hour Hits very lofty 
tower, the fall of Which communicated the ifij*e to Ihe church and the adjacent 
JlPUttfi- .Thermosphere being inflamed by this immense mas* pf fire, it became! 
very difficult and hazardous to make any efforts to extinguish the flames. His 
Majesty directed the operations in person. Ateleveh.ut night the* fire was still 
bHttnng, ^nd there remained nothing of the beautiful churclji except tjie masonry 

Hamsuroh, 4 f ft. 11. 

The Frepch have at last effected the passage of the Rhiite. The pews of this 
important everit reached us this morning by ah dxpreis sent ftiwte Imperial 
minister here. It Appears that, in the night between the 5th dhd fith insttat, the 
French troops assembled at Cofdgne, crossed the Rhine heir DusaeldOrff, drove 
-back the Austrians Who' defended the opposite banks, arid pursued them f6r 
three hours. The town and citadel of Dusseldorff 'Surrendeted on the morning 
Pf The alarm is great all along the fight banks Of the Rhine. Field 

‘Marshal Clairfa^t, who arrived near Dusseldorft sent couriers to Mentz fpr 
reiuforcements, but we fear they will arrive too late. This event is likely to ac- 
celefatethe peace. 4 - - - - 
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PAklfl, Srpt. 19. 

Although the final result df the rates of thfe Primary Assemblies ho not-yfef 
declared, it is known that they have accepted the Constitution almost unanirr 
mously, and by a very great majority the. detreOs for reflecting two-third* of 
Wife members of the Convention; Marty of them hare already chosen . their elec- 
tors; and in the course of a few days the acceptance of the constitution will be; 
declared, wheh all die Primary Assemblies that have completed their* hoice of 
electors, will be dissolved by the express provisions pf the. constitution. 877 
Primary Assemblies have already vpted in favour of the constitution^, and 457 
against it ; 754 for, aud 17 2. against the decree for. {e-election. ; 

The following is an abstract, of this Constitution : 

tHE tEOlSiATiVfc BODY. 

it is composed of the Council of Ancients, composed of i 50 eftiittris; Whb afe 
Or have been married, and must necessarily hate completed their fortieth year 
dt the time of theit election ; and ’» • * 

The Council of Five Hundred, a number here invariable. The present mem-* 
hers are eligible at twenty-five ; until the seventh year of the Republic, this will 
be allowed, then it Will be necessary they should be thirty. 

This Commons House cannot deliberate without 206 members being present} 
They alone propose bills, or, as they term them, resolutions, and decide at the 
third reading Whether they shall bx sent to the Upper Hodse; . 

When the Council of Ancients approves of the resolution it becomes a law* 
Its assent is thus expressed — The Cental of Ancient t approve* : its dissent thus— The 
Genttitvtien annul**, when the decree is informal; or contrary to the constitution; 
When they cannot approve the principle of the law proposed, “ The Ctmml of 
Ancient* cAnnot adopt” This is Understood of the whole, Which cannot be again 
offered Until a year shall elapse, though it may be broket* in Id parts and pre- 
sented at any time. 

The Ancients can irrevocably change the place of sitting for both Houses* 
Which murt be in one commune } they can neither of them deliberate in the 
place they have abandoned afterwards. 't 

The personal freedom of the members is guaranteed by the legislature; except' 
When seised in flagrant* delicto, and then notice must be given, and the House 
decide upon the arrest. Thirty days after the expiration of their mission their 
persons are inviolable. » 

THX EXECUTIVE RoWeM 

Is S deiegatioh from the Legislative Body, to a Directory of five Members 
Which it names. The Council of Five Hundred forms by secret scrutiny a list’ 
Of members for the Directory; and the Ancients by the same method elect the 
five who are to fill the office.' They mu9t be forty all of them at least. 

The Directory is, partially renewed by the introduction of one new member 
every year : for the four first years it is decided by lot which member goes out, 
and he is not re- eligible until an interval of five years has elapsed; Relations 
in the right line cannot be iii power at the same time; nor succeed each other 
without the same interval. 

la cases, of death the member is replaced in ten days, and the successor com- 
pletes only the terni of his predecessor's power. Each member presides three 
thonths alternately ; He has then the signature and the custody of the seal. 

Three members of the Directory mvest be present to deliberate ; they may do 
to without a sfecretafy, 4nd. register their deliberations in a particular book. 

Thfe Directory, conformably to the laws, provides for the internal and external, 
safety of the Republic. It disposes absolutely of the armed force without any 
intervention Of the Legislature;, or any of its members; even fpr two years arter 
the expiration of its functions. 

The Directory names she commanders in chief and ministers of stale, and 
recais Chose powers at pleasure. 

But the Legislative Body determines the number' and attributes of minist^ps^* 
these- are ri* at leasts rtglu at most* 
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The Directory nominates the receivers of all taxes and contributions, and tfm 
administrators of the national property; it presents a yearly account e £ the 
finances of the state. It may suggest any object to the consideration of ^be Fiy« 
Hundred, but not in the fordr of Taws. 

The Directory must reside n> the same commune. as the Legislative Bodies*, 
and the salary of each member is fixed at the value of 10,222 quistal&oi wheat. . 

Such are the leading principle* which it wkU be necessary for those Jo. carry 
In their recollection who are deterged- by any tedious, plan, and have, neither 
leisure nor inclination to peruse the whole constitution? now accepted *$ gtn*- 
rally as to. ensure itatomiBg into operation. 


Home news. 

TS VNOSR storm. 

In the nrght of August 13, and in the morning of the 14th* a most vlpltn^ 
Hnfm:of , thunder < and.UghtniBg > took'phKhe.MiLo^doo» and in many o£fo$ coun- 
try pacts, of. Eqgiand, the effects of which the, ^hmmg are seme particulars^ 

Mr. John Dalby, surgeon, a# the Royal South Volunteers, ns he tyis sitting at 
dinner in. Horse Ferry r Road, Westminster, was billed by a Sash of* lighting, 
which left nO visible mark on his body or chatbot. 

At FieldaNing, in Norfolk, afire;halL fey <k>wtt&e ohimuoy of ope Thonoas. 
Coni, a labouring man of that parish, udtt^ spih the cbitmey. ami balk of the 
house : the tea kettle,, and the hake qb which it w^s *t|3$9<fcdo4r jyqre bQtb 
melted down. The poor woman bad a looking glass an hey «V»d wm, goiug.- 
i& jitti oh her cap, when she was struck blind r her husband w%s knocked 
and remained senseless for some time ; and the. lopkiog-glatf they have not, 
been able to find, nor even the Ipast remains of, it: whtA.is very, remarkable, ^ 
child of a year old. sitting in the chair in the corner, received no bu^f, foil wa* 
covered all over with soot By the explosion. 

: A ball of fife passedthcough Braintree, in Essex*, near midnight, which fcurnt, 
three houses, together with all the furnitureu It also struckfoe, cfywr$h $%&pie, 
vrhich was shivered imodn hundred pieces, melting the clock, work* foe, '^c\ 

A fire-ball (as it is termed) fell on a batn belonging to Mr. B,Uxml!elq* v of 
Brlghtlingsea, in Essex, in which was about eight coo mbs of i*y§ / the major gact 
pf which, with the bam, was destroyed. It in very s-ingu'^s, th^t, ifv the mouthy 
©f August, in the year 17 68, a bvn^ standing exactly on the same spot* was de- 
stroyed in a similar manner. * " -- 

: Mr. Foysteir, of Northwold, in Norfolk, had twa bams burnt ti>. foe gwupd 
by the lightning. 

At' Oxford* the spire of St. Mary's church was. injured by tl*g lightning, which 
appears to have entered the north-west side of it, about tw/eJye foot below th© 
feather-cock, and to have escaped at or about the dial* on foe north-side, 
many stones thereabout being disjoined and broken, the diaj itsg/f perforated, 
and the gilt figure of XII. quite discoloured In Blue Bear Lajve* ^ball of hr® 
entered the tiles of Mv. Qee r J house, and passing through Mr. Boswell’s, feJL 
in the Blue Boar Yard, without doing any material injury. Ar Jfj&ey .the end of 
ab&fn was shattered by the lightning.' .. 

A boy tending birds at Coddington r near Newark^ was struck 4©ad fig a yio- 
Tent fiash of lightning. His hat was shattered i»tq,aear a scpie.piefC*», andhi^ 
other deaths much torn. 

At Huntley, in Gloucestershire, a large elm was sfcryck by, the lightning, 
which took three directions down the bpdy of the. tree, and made grooy.es in the 
bark four inches wide; the bark torn off was carried to. the distance of goorefosuo 
100 yard6 f t At Norwood Green, in the parish of’Weotbury, a lajrge tree wa*j 
blasted by the lightning in such. a manner that it .continued burning ou> Friday, 
nfoming. A person, * riding from Nevvnham to GiaxbiU^ had W . horse struck 
down, and the beast for some time lay motionless,, though- it'afterwards recover- 
ed; • Several persons saw balls of electric fire. descend from t ie clouds. 

In the parish of Worthe, ih Lewes, Sussex, 6 ye. $heep { belonging, to Mm 
B looker were killed by it; a‘ windmill* at Copthornc^ in foe occupation at 
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Mr. Locke, wirehhtetfrdto pieces r Hkk mH! at* Goto* ant t&fcgbt ffm, injk Was. . 
fawmt dowfi ; a chffAfte^ of Mr. Clutffieldfr house, of Crawley/ was muchd*- r 
imaged; and ■ a house art Uanfleld, occupied by Ms; Bowel, was partly de- 
stroyed. ‘ • 

At Cuckfleld, a fire-ball fell in the middle of the street^ but providentially didt* 
llo misdhietl '* ' 

At Woblwkfc, a house w*s tftt oft fireby oat of the dashes ; arid the flame* 
having eoutifoun leased to anadjotaim# dwelling, they were both consumed to «h# 
ground, together With thewhe4e*of1he furniture. 

The wife of a gen tie man, who has- an iron foundry*! Deptford, was strode 
by the lightning, and fell down 'dead immediately. The body it said to has* 
been much disfigured by. the . operation of suoha va*S body of the elemental IMA 
4* appears to have surrounded her at the instant of accident. 

At Dover the atcgcm was yioJent;, and rain poured in tdrrents flown the hi!W# 
As a cart and four horses, belonging t q Mr. Cpieman, of the Priory* w« e carry- 
ing a load of dung, a violent dap of thunder, attended with lightning, tilled the 
four horses and thwdriver, Andrew greaves. 

A seafaring'man was. kill afl^-U^ar Lpiworth. 

At Readjpg, the storm began about 9 o’clock, and lasted till after on$ A 
the morning. The Ugtning ugfuuusaaLiy vivid, apd several of the claps 01 
thunder awfully tremendous. Two horses, out of four, the pjfapevty of farmec 
£ppteton„ that were grazing in ^ .field at Burg%)d, were strufk fleafl by the 
lightning ; and a fine large oak, tp" the park, of J(uhn Blflgrave, $'sq, of 
was split, end entirely stripped of baik. 

• 4t Boulter's Mill, near Ledford, a horse in a was so ferried* that lie 

took* his leg in sampling to leap over a fence. 

Two horses belonging to the Shrewsbury mai'- coach were struck down bn the 
goad, while going in full speed, and lay stupid [or a quarter of an hour, when 
they recovered; but were so pervef^e that they broke the splinter-bar, and 
mail could not proceed. 

A tremendous tempest passed over Sheffield and its neighbourhood ; a nd^ 
though the storm was of short duration, considerable mischief was done. 4 
person labouring in a field near tirley common was struck dead by the lightning^ 
and his two children w^re thrown upon the ground^ but neither 01 them were 
hurt. 

At Heighten, Derbyshire, Mr. . ^obn Needham, a, respectable farmer, wa$ 
killed by lightning as' he was twitching in his land there. * Three other person^ 
were also, with him, and were struck down, but received no injury;' t^ey were 
not able to see each other, for some minutes after, from smoke apd sulphur. 
The lightning tore and shattered the deceased’s, cloaths all to pieces, melted se- 
veral buttons, and tore his shoes from his feet, drove, out every n^il in the shoes, 

* and one rf Ws shoe-buckles was found broken a conajderable distance from him. 

At Feithorjte, a horse belonging to Mr. Springall v^as struck dead by the light- 
ning. A cow, and some sheep ana geese, were killed on Wymondham common. 
A large timbpr-tree, belonging to the Rev. Mr. Drake of Wymondham, was also 
shivered. A cotfage was burnt down at Wood'Dalling, and abarn at Wroxham. 

At Lynn, and in its neighbourhood, the tempest cpi^inued nine hours inces- 
santly, and did considerable damage. Many houses were unroofed, ai^d stock 
perished.' The rain descended in cataracts, and the bursts of thunder were awfuj 
beyond description, particularly that uf 6 o’clock, the most trcnj^ityJojus, ever re- 
membered to have been heard there. ** 

• Considerable da in r.ge has been sustained in different parts of Suffolk, amongst 
which the following has come to our knowledge : Two cottages were burnt down 
at Great -WAldingfi eld, and an aged woman w^s with great difficulty preserved 
from the flame. A windmill at Whepstead was much damaged. The chimney 
of a cottage was thrown down, and a window broken to pieces, at Cavendish. 

A horse belonging to Mr. Ely, gf deer/ of Bury, was so much frightened th it 
he ran his head against a wail in the paddock, and was killed on the spot. 

A granary and stable of Mr. Vipon at Southery, near Newmarket, were sat 
en tire by the lightning, and all attempts to save th#m were ine&ctuah * 
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A girl tbofrt ‘eighteen years of age, whWwason a vfeit to toffte* relations at 
Mdulsoe, near Nevrport-P»gneU f feeing. greatly Atarmpd, arose from bed with, 
the ; rest of the family, and, standing near the chimB»y^>iece, was struck dead 
by a flash of lightning. She expired without a groan, and there was not the least 
mark of violence discovered about her. . 

In Ireland, during the same storjn, a ball of fire fell on a house a little above 
9 nndfutn. *ft: struck a roan and two women senseteso for a considerable time, 
fctited a mastiff dog that was at the door, and then forced its way through the. 
roof, taking some slates and the ridge tiling off it, broke a pane of glass, and 
took seme stone* out of the wall. The man and two women were the only peo- 
in the house ; they recovered together, and none of them could tell how long 
they were in a state of insensibility. 

. 17- Their Majesties, and their Royal Highnesses the princesses, set out from 
Windsor at a quarter before five o’clock, and arrived at Ofoucesterdodge, Wey* 
.mouth, at a quarter past five the same evening in perfect health# 

Sheffield, August 31* , 

On ourjast market-day flour was at the enormous price of 5s. 6A. the stone, 
which is much beyond what the oldest man living here remembers it to have been 
before; but in the space of two days it was down as low as 2$. 4<L and how dd 
you think it was brought about ? J. 

Mr. Hartop, a former and miller at Attercliffe, a village about a mile front 
hence, brought a large quantity of flout into this town, which he sold at 4<J. 
a stone, which obliged all the rest of the corn and flour sellers to lower the 
prices front 5$. fid. to that Smnj and even/the committee, who had purchased 
com to sell again to the poor at a more reasonable rate than the market price/ 
were obliged to come down to 2s. 4d. So humane, so generous, so noble, an 
action, you may depend on it, did not escape the notice of the people ; and ac^ 
cording!? on Thursday, the day following, a coach was hired, to which the peo- 
ple exuitingly yoked themselves, and drew it to Attercliffe, for the purpose oL 
bringing the worthy miller into Sheffield, and drawing him iti triumph through 
every street in the town ; but his modesty keeping equal pace with his merit, hd 
declined the compliment, assuring them that he had been most amply overpaid 
by the pleasure he had received in being the humble instrument of making so 
many of his fellow-creatures happy.’* The air was rent with the shouts of ad-' 
miring thousands; but, determined that so excellent an act should not pass un- 
noticed, they requested that he would give his servants a holiday, and peimit 
them to enter the coach as his representatives; which being complied with, and 
the servants seated in the coach, they were drawn, amidst continual acclama- 
tions of joy, to this town. As they approached the town the bells of all the 
churches began ringing, and the procession moved slowly and regularly ..up 
Wain gate; and when the coach was arrived in the Bullstake, opposite to the 
Tontine inn, a person of the name of Stanley began with paying a handsome 
and appropriate compliment to the humane and beneficent mind of Hartop» who 
Was the honourable cause of their being at that moment so joyfully collected 
together. 

As soon as this oration was over the procession moved on, and. went through 
all the principal streets. The coach was ornamented with ribbands and garland* 
of flowers, and the orator above-mentioned bore in his band^ tby way of ensign; 
a bag Of flour tied With ribb&nds* After parading through the principal streets,* 
pmidst the ringing of bells, bonfires, and firing of cannon, and bestowin'g thou- 
sands arid millions of blessings on the name of Hartop, the patriotic milled and 
the friend of the poor, the thousands assembled, like good and peaceable citi- 
leiis, quietly retired to their respective homes to eat the cheap loaves with which 
this worthy man had furnished them. 

. JSspt r. O'Connor and Griffin, two of the friends of the French Convention 
in Ireland, ware found, guilty. Of high-treason at fcaas, in Ireland, and sentenced 
tu be hanged, drawn, and quartered.. After, O’Connor had received his sentence, 
he addressed the court in a speech of considerable length, in which he censured 
the abuses of Government. 
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Thirteen apprentices and journeymen, of different trades, making In the 
Whole thirty, have been apprehended in Dublin, charged with haring sworn in 
the Defender's oath, and associating and conspiring, with several other persona 
jnf a similar description, in acts of high-treason. 

Dublin, Seft. 13. 

The 105th and 174th British Fencible regiments, which have lately marched 
Into Cork, haying been ordered to be drafted into other regiments, the man 
headed by the seijeant-major, dismissed themselves on parade/ and continued in 
p mutinous state for some time, nevertheless asserting, they wars ready to obcp 
their officers, and proceed as a regiment to wherever they were ordered. The 
manner of their being subdued by General Massey, commanding thedistrct, is thus 
related: ** Upon the mutineers forming a hollow square, be ordered several bo- 
dies to march round to. the different avenues of the parade, by which means ha 
completely blocked them up. He then gave the signal for the cannon to advance! 
and the mutineers were made to ground their arms, which were taken up ana 
.sent off. General Massey then harangued them on the folly and rashness of their 

S induct. They were then matched prisoners to the barracks, and thus ended an af- 
ir that gaye infinite pneasiuess, and threatened the most serious consequences.* 9 

17. About three o'clock in the afternoon, the church of St. Paul, Covent- 
JGarden, on the repairs of which near io,oool. have within these few years be«» 
expended, was entirely destroyed by fire in the space of two hours. 

The flames broke out in the cupola. The blaze having communicated to the 
limber, the whole soon exhibited a mighty and tremendous mass of fire, ascending 
awfully into the air to an incredible height In about a quarter .of an hour the 
‘dome, being bereft of its supporters, fell with a dreadful crash, and communicated 
the flames to the inside of the church, and the roof taking fire at the same time, 
The conflagration became general throughout the whole of the extensive and 
beautiful building. The scene by this time arrived to so terrific an extent, . that 
well-founded apprehensions were universally entertained for the safety of the 
surrounding dwelling-houses, particularly those in King-street, the wind blow- 
ing rather fresh in a southerly direction. The attention of the firemen (whose 
exertions ’on jthe church were of no avail) was accordingly directed to that 
Quarter'; but,' notwithstanding their utmost endeavours, two of the houses 
took fire, which, however, by their steady persevejance, were saved from de- 
struction, with the loss ©nry of the window-sashes. 

At length the majestic and ingeniously-constructed roof of the church fell in, 
and the Waffs, being of an immense structure, effectually confined the flames 
within their limits ; sd th »t the mischief happily spread no farther. , 

The communion* plate, the register-books, and all the other portable articles 
were saved; but every other article pertaining to the sacred edifice, including' 
‘toe valuable and celebrated organ, the clock, &c. &o. was devoured by the un- 
conquerable fury t>F the destructive element 
,Thd roof of the church wa& allowed to be a master- piece of architecture, it be- 
ing entirely unsupported by any cro$s beams, the credit of which was due to the ce- 
lebrated In i 90 Jones. The building had stood from the days of Charles the Se- 
cond, had jortaerfy been insured at the Westminster Fire-Office for io,ooof. but 
Jhe insurance has been out pbout'a yejjr> without being renewed; the loss there* 
fore foils oh the parish. '' 

The next day several of the wtwtmeh Who had been employed in repairing the 
bpilding were examined before William Kinnaird, Esq^ at the Public-Office, 
Jlow Street, respecing the cause of the fire; tyhen, from what transpired, there 
Is every reason to think it originated from a charcoal fire made in-an iron ladle in 
the cupola',* for the plumbers (who were doing some repairs there) to heat th«ir 
tnetal and irons; to effect which they were obliged to use a bellows, which cau- 
sing a number of sparks to fly, it is conjectured that some must have fallen among 
the timbers of that part of“ the building, as the men were positive that they 
brought the ladle in which the fir? had been mkde, and the ashes in it, down with 
fhem, when they left work, 

• ’ • •- i 
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MARRIAGES. * 

A T Orwdl P Jffc* niw Ipiwicfc, the seat of the Earl ofBrrerky, the Right Hon. 

Laid St. Asaph, m Lady Char. Percy, eldest daughter of the Earl of Beverley. 
TheMost Honourable the Marquis of Thchhcld, to Mias .Score, eldest daughter of 
the late General Scott. At Esncr in Surrey, John. Wright, Banker, of London, to 
Miss MaryCurtis. A few days ago, at llmlnster, Mr. Wyat, of Broadway, a biind 
Jenfckmcn, aged 82, to the blooming Mis® Tucker, of Ilnumtcr, aged 20. The R^ght 
Mon. Lord Chichester, son of the Marquis of Donegal, to Lady Harriet Stewart; 
daughter of die Earl of Galloway. Sir William Lang ham, Bart, to Miss Vane, only 
daughter of the Hon. Charles Vane. 


DEATHS. 

At Calais, the Honi Henry Wallop, next brcfrVr to the EM of Portsmouth, aged 
I2. At Barnet,* John Coddall, Esq of the Soath-Sea-LWdse, aged ^o. At Alder* 
foot. Hams, Thomas Newenham, Esq. a Pcjt-Cdptarin in the ROydl Navy. At 
Gibraltar Andrew Sutherland, Esq. Captain in his Majesty VNavy, • and Commis-* 
doner in that place. Rev. J6hn Achmd, Prebend Of the Cathedral cf St. Peter,- Exeter* 
arid Vicar cf Broadcast, Devon. In Downing Street, Mr. Wffliatn Graves, itany 
years surgeon to the British Lying-in Hospital, Brownlow-Street, Long Acre. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Mkhael Cutler (partner with Jonathan Bunting), of Bedford-street, Coveht-Garden, 
Middlesex, woolen- draper. William Alatt Wright, of Leicestershire, wookombec. 
John Rogers', of Chilland, Hants, horse-dealer. Edmund Thompson, of Lastcfr, 
Lincolnshire, merchant. Benjamin Gifford, of Wiviliscombe* Somersetshire, clothier. 
David Sivwright, of Queen-street, Cheapside, merchant. Thomas Sirett, of Park 
Lane, victualler. John Fidler, of Littleton Pannel, in the parish of West Laving** 
mi, WUts, mcalman. James Bams, of Falmouth, in Cornwall, mercer. John 
Ridley, of Henrietta-stfeet Covent Garden, cordwainer. Robert Osborne, of Ban- 
bury, Oxfordshire* factor. Peter Willans, of Leicester, manufacturer or Jiats. 
Thomas Bush of Kensington* Middlesex, builder. . George Gregory, of Newbury, 
Berks, chemist. George Robertson, Commander of the sh:p Marianne, mariner, 
joba Parker, of Manchester, warehouseman. Thomas Saxby and James Key, of Ne\y 
Bond-street, Middlesex, taylors. Robert Peacock and George Purlby, of Sitring- 
bourn, Kent, upholsterer. James Fricker, of Bath, shoe-maker. William Meynell, 
.0# Long-lane, West Smith Held, baker. James Tucker, of Bristol, farner. Chris to- 
4pher Thomhiih Camm, late of tlie Island of Antigua, but now of London, mer- 
chant. Richard Cue, of Newept, in Gloucestershire, linen and woolen-draper. 
EVancia Young, of Bristol, house-carpenter, John Wood lie ad aud Andrew Lane, of 
Manchester, merchants. J^mes Christopher, of Hampton Court, Middlesex,, inti- 
kerper. Warren Jane, .of Chepstow, in Monmouth^h.re, soap maker. D«v:d Sjmfi- 
&on, of Thayer-street, Manchcster-square, plaisterer. . John Brook Knight, of Ca- 
momile-street, London, cordwainer. James Bower, of Bristol, ironmonger. John 
Taylor the elder and John Taylor ihc . younger, of Cockspur- street, Charing-cross, 

. boot and shoe-makers. Jo si ah Lane, of Mill Pond Bridge, Bermondsey, Surrey, 
currier. Robert Phillips, x>i Liverpool, bookseller. Mary Maddock, of Leek, Stai- 
-fbrdshtr?, bookseller. John Cowley and Francis Field, of Basmghall -street, London, 
Blackwell- Hall -faftors. John Mortimer, of Midgley, Yorkshire, apd Joshua Morti- 
mer, of Soircoiate, m the same county, butchers. James Ben stead and James Green* 
of BethnaLQreen, horse-dealers. William Dalton of Kingston upon Hull, l.quor 
merchant, William Peacock, of Barrow, Suffolk, yarn -maker. Constantine Egan, 
of Finch -lan p, London, merchant. William Thompson, of Red Lion street, Cler- 
• ken we 11 , watchmaker. Noah Meadows, of St. Martins-le-Grand* London, boot add 
jfcboffmaker. Joseph Glover, John Hall, Samuel Haynes, and Walter Haynes, of 
% Worcestershire, porter brewers. Tltomas Wright, of Queen street,. Cheapside, wine 
merchant. James Hopping of the Borough of Southwark, hatter. Thomas Franck, 
pf Red Hopfe^ Battersea, Surrey, vi#uaU?r. William Hird the younger*, late chief 
mate of the Earl of Wycomb East Jndiamari, of Airgyle- street, Oxford street, Middle-, 
•ex, mariner. Thomas Clayton, of Ardwick, Lancashire, ale brewer. William JU- 
|ar, of Lcadenh all- street ^ London, liaberdasher. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF 

MR. BAKEWELL , OF DISHLEY. 

R OBERT BAKEWELL, the most successful and celebrated ex- 
perimental Farmer ever known in England, was born at Dishley, 
iu Leicestershire, about the year 1725 or 6. His grandfather andr 
father had resided on the same estate since the beginning of the pre- 
sent century ; and his father, who d.ed about the year 1 760, had a U 
ways the reputation of being one of the most ingenious and able fair-* 
mers of his neighbourhood. 

Mr. Bakewell, having conducted the Dishley Farm several years 
before the decease of his father, began about 40 years since that 
course of experiments which has proem ed him such extensive fame. 
He made excursions into different parts of England, to inspect the 
various breeds, and to ascertain those which were best adapted to 
his purposes, and the most valuable of their kinds. His next step 
was to select and purchase the best of all the sorts wherever they 
could be found; and this selection, the result of several years expe- 
rience, was the original stock from which he afterwards propagated 
his own. 

About the year 1760 Mr. Bakewell sold his sheep, by private 
contract, at not more than two or three guineas each. Some time, 
afterwards he began to let some of his rams, and for a few seasons 
received only fifteen shillings and a guinea a-piece for them ; but as. 
the fame of his breed extended itself lie advanced his prices, and, by 
the year 1770, was enabled to let some of his rams for the season for 
25 guineas. Since that time the prices and credit of his stock have 
been progressively eric leasing ; and, of late years, single rams have 
teen let for the season for the enormous prices of four hundred* 
guineas and upwards. It is a fact, which has no other former ex- 
ample, that one ram, called the Two Pounder , produced, in’ one sea- 
son, the sum of 800 guineas, independent of ewes of Mr. BakEwell’s 
own stock, which, at the same rate, would have made a total, the 
produce of a single ram — of twelve hundred Guineas ! « 

The race of Dishley Sheep are known by the fineness of their bone 
and flesh, the lightness of the offal, the disposition to quietness, and 
consequently to mature and fatten with less food than other sheep of 
equal weight and value. Mr. Bakewell improved his Black Horses 
by an attention to the form which is best adapted to their use. His» 
Stallions have been let for the season for 100 guineas and upwards. 
About ten years since he exhibited his famous Black Horse to the King 
and many of the Nobility in the. Court-yard at St. James’s. 

Ffa 
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. In this place it may be worth while to insert the flowing statement 
of the prices given, at an auction, for stock bred from Mr. Bake* 
well's. 

# The sale to which we advert was that of Mr. Fowler, of RolJ- 
right, in Oxfordshire. After his death, one article of his live stock, 
the horned cattle, sold for a value equal to that of the fee-simpler of 
his farm ! Fifteen head alone of bulls and cows sold for 2,460b or at 
the rate of 164I. each ! 

Among Mr. Bakewell’s curiosities are a rump and a surloin Of a 
cow, more than 20 years old when killed, which is wonderfully fat. 
It is now ftidre than four inches thick in fat, and would, without doubt, 
have been considerably thicker had she been killed at an earlier age. 
He had also two pieces of bacon, one from a hog with very large 
hone, and the other from one with very small bone.. The latter was 
eleven inches through to the bone, and the former not half so deep. 

It was his opinion, that the only way to improve the breed of cattle - 
is to keep up the price ; for if the price is low, people send any kind 
of cows, and if the produce fails the bull is blamed ; but if the price is 
high, they are particular, and send none but the very best, which is 
the only method to improve the breed. , The same argument, he 
says, holds good with all other kinds of cattle. 

To shew the difference of judgment in respect to the value of cattle,. 
Mr. Bake well observed, that some years since he used to attend 
Loughborough Tup-Market, where he had a ram which he let for 
twenty-five ouineas. Soon after the agreement, another farmer 
wanted to. purchase this ram, and Mr. Bakewell (in joke) asked 
him twenty-five shillings for it. The fanner offered eighteen, and at 
last they pared for two shillings ! — A heifer sold at Mr. Pearce's 
sale, near Northampton, for eighty guineas; and, a few days after, 
as she was driven through Leicester, a party of farmers standing to- 
gether valued her at about eight pounds . 

* Mr. Bakewell had let a bull to a gentleman for fifty guineas for 
the seasom The gentleman, dying in the interim, and the executors 
not knowing any thing of this transaction, sold the bull by auction 
with the rest of the cattle. When the season was over, Mr. Bake- 
well sent for his bull, and, after investigating the matter, found, to 
bis great surprize, that the bull had been sold to a butcher for about 
eight pounds, who had killed it, and sold it for two-pence-halfpenny 
per pound. Mr. Bakewell, in course, applied to the executors for 
the value, which was fifty guineas for the season (the stipulated agree- 
ment), dftd 200 guineas for the bull. The executors refused payment, 
thinking that, as the bull was sold by public auction, before a great 
number of farmers, and many of them thought to be men of judg- 
ment, for only eight pounds, it was an imposition. Mr. Bakewell 
was therefore obliged to bring an action for the amount ; and people 
appearing as witne ses on the trial, who were acquainted with this 
breed, and making oath that Mr. B. had not overvalued his bull, a ver- 
dict was given in Mr. B.’s favour to the full amount, with costs of suit. 

• Mr. BakeWell, at the time of bis death, was verging on his 70th 
year. In person he was tall, broad set, and, in his latter years, rather 
inclined to corpulency. His countenance bespoke intelligence, acti- 
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Tit?, and a high degree of benevolence. His manners were {rank 
and pleasing, and well calculated to maintain the extensive popularity 
he had acquired. His domestic arrangements at Disfaley were formed, 
on a scale of hospitality to strangers, that gained him universal 
esteem. Of the numerous visitants, induced by curiosity to call at 
his house, none ever left it without • having reason to extol the 
liberality of its owner. Many interesting anecdotes are related of his 
humanity towards the various orders of animals. He continually 
deprecated the atrocious barbarities practised by butchers and drovers 5 
shewing, by examples on his own farm, the most pleasing instances 
of docility in the animals under his ♦care. 

He departedthis life on Thursday, October 1, 1795, a ^ ter a tedious 
illness, which he bore with the philosophical fortitude that ever distin- 
guished his character. 


ON THE 

ERRORS OF COMMON OPINION. 


Pr&hsuperi! quantum mortalia pectora caecae notis habent. ScNtciu 

I T is a general observation, that " Wbat every body says must be 
trues" but perhaps there is not a more erroneous rule to judge 
by, in the whole moral world, than this extensive precept. This it 
one of the set of vulgarly received opinions, and is indeed the basis 
of all. the rest, as it gives them their claim to credit, by settling that 
which is the j udgment of the many as an infallible doctrine ; and it 
is a very ilfomen to ail the rest, that this on which they all depend is 
false* We ace apt to reverence what the multitude advance, and 
there seems this shew of reason for it, that among that multitude 
there must needs be some equally able, at least, to judge of things 
wkh oursdvefc ; and when each is equal, a plurality of voices has a 
right to cqery it against a single opinion. Tins is h very specious 
shew of re&soo but it is indeed no more than a shew, and is equally 
delusive in its claim to our. assent* and mischievous in its conse- 
quences. 

It is easy to see, that if this was to be eternally allowed fc law to 
us, the wndtl eouid never. improve in knowledge in any one branch ; 
since no mao ever yet started even the slightest hint for making us wiser 
than we used to be, but he first dared to think that what every body 
said might perhaps not be -true ; that, is, that the received opinion of the 
world might be an erroneous one; and ventured to sethis single 
judgment on a level with that of the whole world together; nay, of. 
what may in. some sort be called many worlds, that is, many series 
of men, who have all lived and died in the same opinions. He who ad- 
vances any thing new, whether in science or practice, combats at 
once the judgment of the present and past ages. Yet we see, to our 
great happiness, that the single champion often proves successful ; 
and it is evident, that an implicit belief in what eveiy body says must 
forever keep the world in the same degree of knowledge, that is, in 
the <same degree.of ignorance,. 
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In thus reverencing common opinions, we reverence weknow 
not what Little do we conceive how easily and tipon what slight 
foundations the every body says it is obtained for any opinion, and 
while we fear to combat -the judgments of a number of people of 
equal talents with ourselves, we tear an opposition that exists not; 
for perhaps not one of all those people, whom we look upon as the 
countenances of an opinion, ever concerned themselves in it, or 
asked their judgment the least question about it. Mankind are natu- 
rally lazy: some busy fool advances an absurdity ; he pretertds he 
has reason and argument on his side, aud the world, even the great 
men of the world, take his word. for it, and assent without ever exa- 
mining the least article of what they assent to. Thus every body 
says what is foolish, absurd, or false; and thus we see bow cheaply 
/this grand testimonial of right, this every body says , .is bought. What 
has thus passed through one age, has the double sanction of precedent 
and authority for the next; and thus the falsehood stands as an un- 
questionable truth, till some ill naiured fellow rises up in a pet, cries, 
all the world is a fool, and shews himself in the opinion of the vulgar 
a wiser man than all that went before him ; but this is only another 
common opinion, with no foundation in truth, since the whole matter 
is, he has happened to think upon a subject which no body considered 
it worth while to think upon before. 

There is no guide so false, in ail the paths of life, as common opi- 
nion; nothing in which a man shews himself so little of the rational' 
creature, as the countenancing or being influenced by it ? nothing 
in which he is so much himself, as in despising it Common opinion' 
declares,, in all matters of uncertainty, “ Ay, ay, we shall see by the 
event how wise the action was. 1 ' This is received as a solid test of 
wisdom in the projectors of any new schemes, or the adventurer in 
any precarious scene of action. Blind and besotted as we arei. why 
do wenotconsider thatin human actions, in general, itis nobso much 
as once in a thousand times, that the event is answerable in .sM respects 
to the means. We live in a stage of being*so very uncertain in itself; 
and surrounded with so many accidents which it is wholly impossible 
to foresee, that no plan of acting can be secure of bringing tis to any 
end.just as we would have it: and, if we would judge like roen^ in* 
stead of applauding, every thing that is -successful, and condemning 
every thing that fails, we should. congratulate the fortune, aotthe pru- 
dence, of the successful man, and pity, not condemn^hirnivbo iiaB' 
missed his end. This is not a peculiar opinion among ysrfht Romans- 
had it long before ; Exitus acta probat , The event proves the istt&hm dr 
folly of the action , was ap old Latin proverb ; and , Ovid hat jrsdy 'saty** 
rizedthe cruelty and injustice of it in his character oiiD&lo* / • * 

Common opinion condemns all manners, customs* and topbuoiisy 
different from our own ; and this not because they are worse than 
ours, for that it never enquires into, but because they are difenenti . r 

When a man dies with us, nothing dies with him, heTOts, and) - 
there is an end of his life: his son thanks heaven for taking hunidut 
of the way, and perhaps will not leave heavea the* merit of it, but - 
gives his nurse ten guineas to puH the pillow from under this- J>ead, : 
when he has no more arms to resist, nor tongue to ttil tales? white* 
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the cruel medicine might have belied his hopes, and restored him 
to them all again. .The savage Indians, on the other hand, when 
they lose their friend, lose all that he possessed while living ; his axe; 
his gun, and kettle, the means of killing 1 and of dressing food, are aU- 
buried with him, when he has no longer hands to shoot, or a mouth 
to feed with. 

This has been the custom, time immemorial, with these unen- 
lightened heathens. The late Mr. Whitfield, once dared, in the con- 
fidence of our differing in opinion, to condemn this as absurd and 
criminal, before the prince of these honest people, and that at the • 
head of his people and in his own country; but what was the 
event? the savage answered; and the world declared his people, 
and not ours, had right and justice in their customs. The priest in : 
very scurvy terms accused the blindness of this savage herd, in sup- 
posing burial necessary to weapons made with human hands, because* 
it was so to that body which was not only made by immortal fingers, 
but was also the express image of that immortal Maker ; and itself 
entitled to immortality : Senseless and absurd, continued he, to think 
because a star has brightness, a mushroom must have lustre too; and 
because man has an immortal soul, that therefore his axe and hammer 
must have souls to serve him with in immortality ! 

An 'insolent contempt and elevated brow gave notice of the con- 
clusion of his loud harangue, and gave the followers of this then 
new apostle their cue for shouts and acclamation. When the noise 
of this triumph was over, the Indian chief, who had sat with his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, to hear this insolent accusation, arose, and 
modestly beckoning to his friends for their attention, answered in 
this manner: 

** Our customs, brothers, delivered to us from the sacred mouths 
of our deceased old men, as they were received by them from theirs, 
and still remain, and shall remain for ever unaltered with us, need no 
defence, no praise toyou ; you know their worth, and you know the 
reverence you are to pay to them, not as the traditions or the thoughts 
of others, but as opinions worthy the approbation of reasoning crea- 
tures: these .Christians, always hasty to condemn, argue on false 
principles, and forge the crimes or follies which they afterward* 
condemn us for. Their own accounts of their own conquests among 
ou r kindred nations are proofs enough of this. But, brothers, though 
you want no instruction, this young man needs much; and 1 demand 
your consent to give it to him/’ 

A general approbation on the one part, and as general an amaze* 
meat on theother, ushered in the sequel of the speech of this generous 
savage, which was continued in these words : “ Most rash young man, 
you have convinced u&you have much to learn; how dare you then 
attempt to teach? Why urge you against us, even to our faces, thing* 
which ourselves must and which you ought- to> know are false: wo 
hope you rather ignorant than dishonest, and are willing to believe 
you know no better than, your speech declares : but let me then in** 
form you, that our principles are these ; we hold that man shall live 
again when dead, and so do yon, in this we differ not : but, young man 
it is not.forthis that ; we bury him. He who will give life to the. 
dead can as well do it to their atoms scattered upon the face of tho 
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whole world, as to their mouHemkg dtiet when kept together. It ^ 
not for this* it. is not for bin) that is dead, but for ourselves, who re* 
Spain alive, that we bury him ; to bury our remembrance of the loss 
of what we loved : we bury with him his utensils of life, which he 
then wants no more. You say, we bury these, that they may live 
again and serve their master as before ; but you accuse us falsely : 
these things shall live no mot e, their time of perishing shall come like 
ours ; but they shall never be renewed again. Wbuldst thou know 
why we bury them thus with their master, it is for love and charity. An 
axe, a gun, and a few other necessary implements, are all we want to 
make life happy to us, and they are all our riches ; were these to de- 
scend to the relations of the dying man, , who- knows but the desire of 
possessing things, so valuable might incite the heir to parricide : he 
might hasten the death of one whom he long had hated for possessing 
what was one day .to .be his, and might, instead of using means to save, 
himself destroy him. Our fathers have taught us to guardagainstthis 
cruelty and wretchedness, by thus determining the loss of all posses- 
sions with the possessor’s life,, that even the wicked have no tteffipta** 
tion to hope the death of those from whom no one can be a gainer.” 

The preacher went away confounded and ashamed, while the mo- 
dest Indian returned the congratulations of his friends, with telling 
them, “ It is not 1 that am better than this man, but our customs are 
better than his.” *. - 

To conclude the triumphs over sense and reason of this common 
enemy of the world, common opinion, with that unhappy error, 
which robs us of all solid happiness to give us a mere shadow of it, 
let us remember that every body says, there, is more happiness in the 
expectation of pleasures, than in the possessing them. This is telling 
us, in other words, that all substantial happiness is out of our reach, and 
the. imagination of it all we have to- hope for. Precept too often 
hoodwinks our reason, nay and our very senses, and compels us to 
believe the dictates. of neither ; thus, in the case before us, we are dic- 
tated to till we think pleasure itself no pleasure, and the most uneasy 
of all sensations, expectation, a real biessingand true felicity. 

“ What are your uneasinesses,” says a bosom friend ; * c and how 
shall .1 advise you to relieve them ? Are you desirous of knowing that 
happiness which riches give ; keep those riches in your coffers ; plea- 
sures pall upon the sense, and when purchased prove nothing; but 
while you hive it in your power to purchase them, you may always 
feast on the idea of what you can command at pleasure. Do you 
not desire . riches ? there is but one other passion that can engross all 
your thoughts that is love. Are you an adorer of the beauties and 
perfection of souse female acquaintance, marry her, and the charm will 
cease 1” Thus common opinion teaches the world to laugh at all but 
ideal happiness. What lessons of destruction are these to that being, 
whose true interest it is to know that the two great charms of life, 
riches and beauty, have no real value, , but in the actual use and true 
possession. Money, in the relieving the necessities of others, or pro- 
curing pleasures tor ourselves, that is, in the parting with, not m thd 
possessing;, and chat the charms of a woman are only valuable, m they 
make the married life the happiest scene of action, a ad. itiike the j 
greatest pleasure* of life as durable as life itself, ! 
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THE HAPPT WORLD. 

a vision; 

I N a dream, I thought myself ip, a solitary temple ; I saw a kind 
of pha&toiji coming towards me, bi^t as he drew near his form 
expanded and became more {ban human ; his robe hung majestically 
down to his feet; six wings whiter than snow, whose extremities were 
edged with gold, covered a part of hjs body ; then I saw him quit his ‘ 
material substance* which he fyid put on not to terrify me; ,hif bpdy 
was of all the. colours in the rainbow. He took me .by the hair, an#* 
1 was sensible I was travelling in the aetherial plains, without any dread, 
with the rapidity of an arrow sent from a bbw drawn by a supple and 
nervous arm. ... 

A thousand glowing orbs rolled beneath me ; but I could only cast 
a rapid glance on all those globes distinguished by the striking colours 
which infinitely diversified them. ; . 

I now suddenly perceived so beautiful, $0 flourishing, sd fertile a 
country, that I conceived a strohg desire to alight upon it. My 
Wishes were instantly gratified ; I felt myself gently . landed on its 
surface, where I was. surrounded by a balmy atmosphere. 1 found 
myself reposed at the dawn on the soft verdant grass. I stretched out 
iiiy arms, in token of gratitude, to my celestial guide, who pointed 
towards a resplendent sun, towards which swiftly rising he disap- 
peared in the luminous body. 

I rose, and imagined myself to be transported into the garden of 
Eden. Every thing inspired niy soul with soft tranquillity. The 
most profound peace covered this new globe ; nature was ravishing 
and incorruptible here, and a delicious freshness expanded my sense 
to ecstasy ; a sweet odour accompanied the air I breathed ; my heart, 
which beat with an unusual power, was iiaraerged in a sea of rap- 
ture ; while pleasure, like a pure and immortal light, .penetrated the 
inmost recesses of my soul. 

The inhabitants of this happy country came to meet me *, and after 
saluting me they took me by the hand. Their noble countenances 
inspired confidence and respect ; innocence and happiness were de- 
picted in their locks : they often lifted their eyes towards Heaven, 
and as often uttered a name which I afterwards knew tb be that of 
the Eternal* while their cheeks were moistened with die tears of 

gratitude, . . 

I experienced great emotion while I conversed with these sublime 
beings. They poured out their hearts with the most sincere tender- 
ness ; and .the voice of reason; most mqjestic, and no less melting, 
was, at the same time, conveyed to my enraptured ear. 

I soon perceived this abode was totally different from that which I 
had left. A divine impulse made me fly into their arms I bowed 
nxy knees to them; but being raised up in the most endearing man- 
ner, I iyas pressed to the bqsomstiiat enclosed such excellent hearts, 

voi.'v. a* ' 
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and I conceived a presentiment of celestial amity, of that amity which 
united their souls and formed the greatest portion of their felicity. 

The angel of darkness, with all his artifice, was never able to dis- 
cover the entrance into this world ; — notwithstanding his over-watch- 
ful malice, he never found out the means to spread his poison over 
this happy globe. Anger, envy, and pride, were there unknown ; 
the happiness of one appeared the happiness of all ; an extatic trans- 
port 'incessantly elevating their souls at the sight of the magnificent 
and prodigal hand that collected over their heads the most astonishing 
prodigies of the creation. 

The lovely morning, with her humid saffron wings, distilled the 
pearly dew from the shrubs and flowers, and the rays of the rising, 
sun multiplied the most enchanting colours,' when I perceived a wood 
embellished by the opening dawn. 

The youth of both sexes there sent forth hymns of adoration to- 
wards Heaven, and were filled at the same time with the grandeur 
arnd majesty of God, which rolled almost visibly over their heads 
for in this world of innocence he vouchsafed to manifest himself by 
means unknown to our weak understandings. 

All things announced his august presence ; the serenity of the air, 
the dyes of the flowers, the brilliancy of the insects, a kind of uni- 
versal sensibility, spread over all beings, and which, vivified bodies 
that seemed the least susceptible of it ; every thing bore the appear- 
ance of sentiment, and the birds stopped in the midst of their flight,, 
as if attentive to the affecting modulations of their voice. 

* But no pencil can express the ravishing countenance of the young 
beauties, whose bosoms breathed love- Who can describe that love 
of which we have not any idea, that low for which, we have no name, 
that love, the lot of pure intelligent beings, Divine Love, which they 
only can conceive and feet ? The tongue of man, incapable, must be 
silent! — The remembrance of this enchanting place suspends at thi* 
moment all the faculties of my son!. 

The sun was rising: the pencil falls from ray hand. — Oh, Thom- 
son, never did you view such a sun !— What a world, and what 
magnificent order! 1 trod with regret on the flowery plants, endued, 
like that which we call sensitive, with a quick and lively feeling 
they bent under my foot, only to rise with more brilliancy : the fruit 
gently dropped, on the first touch> from the complying branch, and 
had' scarcely gratified the palate when the delicious sensation of it* 
juices were felt glowing in every vein ; the ej*e, more piercing,* spar- 
kled with uncommon lustre, th* ear was mote lively ; the heart, which, 
expanded itself all over nature, seemed to possess and enjoy its fertile 
extent ; tlie universal enjoyment did not disturb any individual, for 
union multiplied their delights, and they esteemed themselves less- 
happv in their own fruition than in the happiness of others. 

This sun did not resemble the comparative paleness and weakness 
which illumines oiir gloomy, terrestrial prison ; yet the eye could 
bear to gaze on* it, ana, in a manner, plunge itself in a kind of ec- 
stasy in its mild and pure light : it enlivened at once the sight and the 
underctanding, and even penetrated the soul* The bodies ofc thoses 
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fortunate persons became, as it were, transparent ; while each read 
in his brother’s heart the sentiments of affability and tenderness with 
which himself was affected. 

There daged from the leaves of all the shrubs that this planet en- 
lightened, a luminous matter which resembled, at a distance, all the 
colours of the rainbow ; its orb, which never was eclipsed, was 
crowned with sparkling rays that the daring priim of Newton could 
not divide. When this planet set, six brilliant moons floated in the 
atmosphere ; . their progression in different orbits, each night formed 
a new exhibition. The multitude of #tars, which seem to us as if 
scattered by chance, were here seen in their true point of view, and 
the order of the universe appeared in all its pomp and splendour. 

. In this happy country, when a man gave way to sleep, his body, 
which had none of the properties of terrestrial elements, gave no op- 
position to the soul, but contemplated in a vision, bordering on re- 
ality, the lucid region, the throne^ of the Eternal, to which it was soon 
to be elevated. Men awaked from a light slumber without pertur- 
bation or uneasiness ; enjoying futurity, by a forcible sentiment of 
immortality, being intoxicated with the image of an approaching fe- 
licity, exceeding that which they already enjoyed. 

Grief, the fatal result of the imperfect sensibility *f our rude frames, 
was unknown to these innocent men fa light sensation warned them 
of the objects that could hurt them, and nature removed them from the 
danger, as a tender mother would gently draw her child by the' hand 
from a pitfal. 

I breathed more freely in this habitation of joy and concord ; my 
existence became most valuable to me : but in proportion as the 
charms which surrounded me were lively, the greater was my sorrow 
when my ideas returned to the globe 1 had quitted. All the calami- 
ties of the human race united as in one point to overwhelm my heart, 
and I exclaimed piteously, — “ Alas ! the world I inhabited formerly 
resembled yours : but peace, innocence, chaste pleasures, soon va- 
nished. — Why was 1 not born among you ? What a contrast! The 
earth that was my sorrowful abode is incessantly filled with tears and 
sighs : there the smaller number oppress the greater; the Daemon of 
property infects what he touches, and what he covets. Gold is there 
a god, and they sacrifice on his altar, love, humanity, and the most 
valuable virtues. 

We are moreover dependent on the seasons, the elements, and the 
meanest insects : all nature rebels against us ; and even if we subdue 
her, she makes us pay dearly for the benefits our labour forces from 
her. The bread we eat is earned by our tears and the sweat of our 
brow; then greedy men come and plunder us, to squander it on 
their idle favourites. 

Weep, weep with me, my brethren ! hatred pursues us; revenge 
sharpens its poniard in the dark; calumny brands us, and even de- 
prives us of the power of making our defence ; the object of friend- 
ship betrays our confidence, and forces us to curse this otherwise con- 
solatory sentiment. We must live in the midst of all the strokes of 
wickedness, error, pride, ahd folly.’* 

G g* 
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Whilst my heart save a free course to my complaints, I saw a band 
cf shining seraphs descending from Heaven, on which shouts of joy 
were immediately sent forth from the whole race of these fortunate 
beings. As I gazed with astonishment, I was accosted by an old 
man, who said, “ Farewel, my friend ! the moment of our death 
draws near, or, rather/ that of a new life. The ministers of die God 
of clemf bey are come to take us from this earth ; we are going to 
dwell in a world of still greater perfection."— Why, father," said I, 
“ are you, then, strangers to the agonies of death, the anguish, the 
pain, the dread, which accon^sny us in our last moments ?" — 

■ “ Yes, my child," he replied, these angels of the Highest come 
at stated periods, and carry us all aWay, opening to us the road to -a 
new world, of which we have an idea by the undoubted conviction 
of the unlimited bounty and magnificence of the Creator." 

A chearful glow was imrifediately spread over their “Countenances ; 
their brows already seemed crowned with immortal splendour; they 
sprang lightly from the earth in my sight; I pressed the sacred' hand 
of each for foe last time, while with a smile they held out the other to 
the seraph who had spread his wings tb carry them to heaven. 

They ascended all at once, like a flock of beautiful swans that taking 
flight raise themselves with majestic rapidity over the tops of our 
highest palaces. I gazed with sadnbss ; my ey& followed them la- 
the air, .until their venerable heads were lost iri the sifter clouds, and 
1 remained alone on this magnificent deserted land. 

1 perceived 1 was not yet fitted to dwell in it, and wished to re« 
turn to this unfortunate world of expiation : thus the animal escaped 
from his keeper returns, following the ttack of his Chain, With a mild 
aspect, and enters his prison. Awaking, the illusion was dispelled, 
which it is beyond the power of my weak tongue or pen to describe 
in its full splendour: but this illusion 1 shall forever cherish; and, 
supported by the foundation of hope, 1 will preserve it until death 
in the inmost recesses of my soul. Lx M— , 


TO THE 

EDITOR pF THE FREEMASQNS’ MAGAZINE. 

SIR, 

T HERE cannot be a more pleasing reflection than on the general 
diffusion of knowledge over our island ; it is almost incredible 
what a number of well-informed persons’ are ndw ro be met With in 
every large town ; there are very few of the middling rank of peo- 
ple who have not read a great deal, and there are many who *can write 
on common topics with ease and elegance: this I take to be chiefly 
owing to a free preds, and the general circulation bf monthly publi- 
cations conducted by persons of learning and abilities. Perhaps eyen 
the’ daily journals contribute not a little td this' spreading of know- 
ledge ; independent of their political information, they catch thelighter 
effusions of genius, aud arrest for a while the fugitives ere- they 
glide into the pool of oblivion : but, Mr. Editor, out of this general 
good there has lately arisen a very great evil, which 1 am afraid will 

not easily be eradicated, I mean, that inundation of nonsense with 

1 / . .. ... ... . . _ _ . , ... • ; 
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which the world is daily pestered by a set of foxing men, 'to whom I 
shall give the appellation of Scribblers. These ge title menhave com- 
monly learned to read, write, and cast accounts, and are intended by 
jtheir parents for some reputable calling, as a grocer, mercer, or a clerk 
in an office; when at the age of about fifteen or sixteen, when the 
xnind most readily receives impressions, unfortunately for their own 
repose, and the interest of their masters or friends, some of the works 
of our best poets fall in their way. I have generally remarked that 
Thomson’s Seasons is the first book that begins to derange these 
youngsters ; this author is perhaps of all others the most agreeable to 
a young mind ; he has contrived to give such a romantic cast to the 
simple scenes bf nature, without having recourse to fiction, that the 
youthful imagination pants to behold those Arcadian scenes which it 
finds described, and which it is conscious may be realized, though 
adorned by all tb$ magic of poetic imagery ; henceforth every beauty 
'of nature brings to the recollection some elegant description of the 
poet, and thereby gives a poetical bias to the mind, very difficult to 
counteract and which has very dangerous effects on a weak capacity; 
if then to this they should add Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, Pope's 
Essay on Man, and an odd volume of Shakspeare, they are irretrieva- 
bly lost; from fhis time you observe a strange alteration in their beha- 
viour, they no longer speak the language of conversation, but are for 
ever filling up thyir periods with poetical rhapsodies ; they seldbm can 
give an opinion but they add, “ as Thomson says,” or “ as Pope says,” 
&c. Should any person express resentment against some one, a 
Scribbler will tell him, “ You must really think no more on it, you know 
Pope says, :■ * 

To err is human, to forgive divine.” 

If you mention the death cfan acquaintance, *“ Ah !” replies a Scrib- 
bler, “ he is gone to 

That undiseover’d country from whose bourn 

No travelled retutris.” 

Independent of the foppery of such quotations, they do a real harm 
to people of true poetical taste, who absolutely contract a dislike to 
some of the finest passages of our best authors, by hearing them so 
often buzzed in their ears by these Parnassian flies ; it is just as if one 
were to hear one of the sublimest odes of Pindar or Horace repeated 
by an ape, which could n^ver be read again without exciting our 
risible faculties at the'remembrance of the performance. Yet it would 
be well if these gentry would only endeavour to amuse the world 
with their vocal performances; but, like many of our modern sons of 
Thespis, from being mere reciters they turn authors; adieu then to ail 
rationality, from thenceforth their masters or friends can expect no 
good from them; if in a shop, they write verses in the day-book, 
scribble upon the waste paper, and are so entirely possessed by the 
poetical mania, that when asked for am article they deal in, they start 
from a profound reverie, and, inflated by their own vanity, bounce 
round the counter like a blown bladder, while the amazed customer 
either goes away unserved, or is in danger of having an ounce of 
snuff substituted for the same quantity of coffee. It is wonderful 
what a facility of making rhymes some of these Scribblers possess. I 
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know one of them who can make verses as fast as he can write them 
down, and who, through the medium of pocket-books, &c. has pes- 
teied the world with some thousands. 

But it is not only in verse but also in prose that the Scribblers exert 
their talents. Among the various kinds of scribbled essays which I 
have seen 1 shall only notice one species, I mean such as pretend to 
imitate Sterne, whose manner of writing is exactly calculated for the 
meridian of their genius, if 1 may so prostitute the name; not being 
able to think clearly so as to comprehend their subject, and treat it 
with accuracy and precision, they find an admirable assistance in the 
broken and disjointed style which that whimsical author has chosen 
to touch some of the finest feelings of the heart: having then filled a 
page with a variety of affirmations, exclamations, questions, answers, 
notes of interrogation and admiration, blank lines, &c. &c. which 
may be perused either backward or forward with the same degree of 
pleasure and information, they prefix to the top, in large letters, “ A 
Fragment, after the Manner of Sterne, *’ and which bears pretty near the 
same resemblance to the more exquisite pages of Yorrick, as, pardon 
me the simile, his dead ass does to the beautiful and pensive Maria. 

1 hope, Mr. Editor, you will have the goodness ty insert this in your 
elegant miscellany, as it will realiy be doing an essential service to the 
public, 

* 4 To check these heroes, and their laurels crop. 

To bring them back to reason and their shop :* 

And I hope, if it should fall into the hands of any of those gentlemen 
it is intended for, that they will consider seriously what a difficult un- 
dertaking it is to write well, how few there art who succeed, and how 
many have incurred the censure and contempt of the world by their 
attempt at authorship, particularly in poetry. 

“ I had rather be a kitten, and cry Mew, 

Than one of these same metre-ballad-mongers ; 

1 had rather hear a brazen candlestick turn’d. 

Or a dry wheel grate on the axle tree, 

And that would nothing set my teeth on. edge. 

Nothing so much as mincing poetry ; 

’Tis like the forc’d gait of a shuffling nag.’* r 

Sunderland , Oct, 16, 1795. I remain, Sir, &c. R. 


DETACHED THOUGHTS 

ON BOOKS, ' 


B OOKS, like fuends, should be few and well chosen. 

Like friends, too, we should return to them again andagain-r- 
for, like true friends, they will never fail us — never cease to instruct — 
never cloy. 

Many books are read, but few attended to — fewer understood. 
Books are bought from fashion, more than from judgment. 

Books change their fashion, almost as much as apparel. 

A fashionable writer makes a fashionable book, and creates a num- 
ber of fashionable- readers — readers, who pay more attention to the 
fashion of the writer, than to the fashion of the book. 
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Some books are the common topics of conversation for a month, or 
two, or three — but are never heard of after. 

Wherefore should I encumber myself with twenty thousand, when 
a hundred will answer all my purposes, and be full as much as 1 can 
digest ? 

1 do not know that even a hundred are necessary — if we exclude 
the endless writers of idle imagination and vain disputation of all 
ages and countries: but admit them, even with choice and delibera- 
tion, and twenty thousand were not sufficient. 

- The same things are sakl over s^nd over — and there remains no- 
thing new to be said, to the point of truth— though arguments and 
controversy, from given and supposititious ptemises, will last^fill the 
end of the world. 

The different styles and manners of writers will always entitle 
some to a deserved preference — but the matter is the same, though 
diversely said. 

The sentiment or sentence upon which we commonly build, is 
short — and may be comprised in the fewest words — some two, or 
three, or half a dozen, or half a score — twenty, at most: — From 
such simple foundations, we raise amazing superstructures !— Rut 
it is all flourish and exposition— save what is spent in wrangling and 
downright contradiction — dr falsehood in the very teeth of Truth— 
which generally makes the greatest part of the book. 

J-s it good ? — you may veuture to conclude it common. 

To call it such-a-o ne’s saying, is childish. — 

It is like a simpleton s repetition of something trite — and making 
his father, or his grandmother, a present of it. 

Over shoe?, over boots L— ‘ as my father says.* 

It never rains, but it pours l — ‘as '.ny grandmother used to say/ 

AH truth, all science, is reducible toaxioms — many labouring at the 
same point, will resolve it after the same manner, and, frequently, 
almost in the same words thence sentences and topics arose; 
which soon became general, and were, in substance, in every one's, 
mouth — the learned still regarding and preserving them in choke sen- 
tences — the unlearned, vulgarizing a great number of them inti> 
common prflverbs. 

Many common sayings with, hs, were no less common among the 
nations and people who iired two or three thousand years ago. 

Can any man be so doltish, as to imagine that the wit of Solomon 
and the son of Sirach was all their own 't 

No, surely — the spirit of their writings was. known several centu- 
ries before they were born they, indeed, had the merit of collect- 
ing and digesting the scattered truths of ages ; and of putting them in 
a more elegant form. 

They did well — and we are bound in gratitude to revere their me- 
mory, for the pains they bestowed. 

‘ The sentences of the wise and virtuous, were common 1 to every sect 
of philosophy ; and approved by all— 

— It matteied not ' who spake them, nor from what school they 
Game ; so that the lessoiv was general, and' the truth incontrovertible. 

The ^Epicureans rejected not the apophthegms of the Stoics ; nei- 
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ther the Stoics those of the Epicureans ; but admitted them equally 
with their own — however, they might entertain different sentiments 
concerning virtue and pleasure — which may be called rather a mas- 
terly distinction, than. a material difference — the one accounting, 
virtue the only pleasure ; the other laying it down as a positive truth> 
that no pleasure could exist without virtue. 

But die principal difference, which rendered them irreconcilable* 
was rather about the exercise, than the object of virtue— whether she 
should be active or passive— employed in public good, or enjoyed in 
listless ease : — this depends much upon temper and constitution— 
the good man will always find too many reasons for being an idle man~ 

They might follow the particular doctrine and mode of disputation 
of one master in preference to all others — but they followed Truth, 
wherever fhey found her, without regarding from what class she 
sprang. 

If she condescended to appear in her own veilless and majestic 
simplicity — no matter to who— they knew they could not be de- 
oeiyed. 

They were certain she came not to enlighten one sect above ano- 
ther, but for the sake of all mankind. 

Not like the discordant squabble of modern schoolmen— *Thomists 
and Scotists, who have cut out work for everlasting jar. 

Still more unlike (if more unlike can be) the rancorous spirit of 
latter sectaries— who despise all sense and interpretation, together 
with the interpreters, which is foreign to their own — laying it down* 
as the choicest article of their creed, that no good can spriug up but 
in their own body. 

As soon condemn me to the mob of the world, as to the mob of 
books !— 

Not but that libraries are usefbl to many good purposes— yet how 
few have learned the secret of making a good use of them ? 

The labours of the learned and ingenious of all ages should not be 
lost — 

There is nothing from which humanity derives so much honour — 

The greatest monument of men, are letters — they are not only 
the foundation of all, but they outlive all other. 

Yet it were much to be wished, that reading was more confined, 
and writing less frequent — which would be the case, provided every 
writer had some laudab.le end in view. 

For otherwise, it is but like wheeling rubbish to the mountain's' 
foot, without adding to the height, and enlarging the prospect — or 
carrying stones to the vast pile, which only adds to the bulky but 
increases not the strength and magnificence of the building. 

Books to judicious compilers, are useful — to particular arts and 
professions, absolutely necessary — to men of real science, they are* 
tools: — but more are tools to tjiem. 

Where one improves, a thousand corrupt— where one is sage, a 
thousand are impertinent — where one nourishes Virtue, a thousand 
endeavour to make Vice amiable. 

Wheie v one gives me peace, a thousand would rob me of it— *where # 
one directs me right, thousands mislead me. 
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ft Continued from Page 166.3 


A FTER the erection of Solomon's, or, a£ some think, the se- 
cond temple, the royal art was brought into Greece, where the 
Craft was encouraged to the utmost, and geometry every where cul- 
tivated with uncommon industry; many noble structures were erec- 
ted, which to this day shew their former magnificence and grandeur ; 
though many of those early performances of the Greeks in architec- 
ture have been lost in the ruins of time. Indeed, we reqcf of Deda- 
lus, and his sons, as imitators of the Egyptians and Phoenicians; of 
the little labyrinth in Crete, and the larger at Lemnos; of the arts 
and sciences early at Athens and Sicyon, Candia, and Sicily, before 
the Trojan war; of the temples of Jupiter Olympius, Esculapius, $kc. 
of the Trojan horse, and other tjyngs : but we are all in darkness, 
fable, and uncertainty, till the Olympiads ; which began in the 34^1 
year of Uzziah king.of Judah, when some of their bright men began 
to travel, [[A. M. 3228, before the foundation of Rome 28 years, 
before Christ 776.3 So that their most ahtient famous buildings, as 
the citadel of Athens, the court of Areopagus, the Parthenion, or 
temple of Minerva, the temples of Theseus and Apollo, their porticos 
and forums, theatres and gymnasiums, stately public halls, curious 
bridges, regular fortifications, ships of war, and magnificent palaces, 
with their best statues and sculpture; were all of them either at first 
erected, or else rebuilt, after the temple of Zerubbabel. ftBefore Christ 
5470 For Thales Milesius, their first philosopher, who originally 
brought geometry, with great improvements, out of Egypt into 
Greece, died eleven years only before the decree of Cyrus ; and the 
same year, Pythagoras, his scholar, travelled into Egypt; while Pisi- 
stratus, the tyrant of Athens, began to collect the first library in 
Greece. 

ft A. M. 3480.3 Pythagoras lived twenty-two j r ears among the 
Egyptian priests, till sent by Cambyses toJJabylon and Persia, wheie 
lie acquired great knowledge among the Chaldean Magians, and Ba- 
bylonish Jews ; and returned to Greece in the year that Zej ubbabel's 
temple was finished. [A. M. 3489.3 He became pot pnly tjhe 
founder of a new religion, but likewise of an academy, or lodge of 
good geometricians ; to whom he communicated as a secret *, that 
invaluable proposition which is the foundation of all Masonry, of 
whatever materials or dimensions, called by masons his Heurekj ; 
because they think.it was his own invention. 

After Pythagoras, geometry became the darling study of the Greeks; 
and their learned men applied its principles to mechai.ical purposes 
in general, as well as to operations in stone or brick. An 1 , as Ma- 
sonry kept pace with geometry, so many lodges appeared, especifily 
in the Grecian republics, where liberty, trade, and learning tiourish^d ; 

* Euclid, lib. 1 . prop. 47. 

Vo l. V. Hh. 
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as at Sicyon, Athens, Corinth,, and the.cities of Ionia, dll they per- 
fected their beautiful Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders. 

From this time we date the strict union between the Free and the 
Accepted Masons, which has subsisted ever since in all regular lodges. 

Greece now abounded with the best architects, sculptors, statuaries, 
painters, and other fine designers, most of them educated 3 1 the aca- 
demies of Athens and Sicyon ; who instructed many artists, and fel- 
low crafts, to be the best operators upon earth : so that the nations of 
Asia and Africa, who had taught the Greeks, were now taught by 
them. No country but Greece could now boast of such men as Mycon, 
Phidias, DemQO, Androcides, Melon, Anaxagoras, Dipaenus and 
Scyllis, Glycon, ^VJcamenes, Praxiteles, Polycletus, Lysippus, Pe- 
neus, Euphronor, Perseus, Philostratus, Zeuxis, Apollodorus, Par- 
rhasius, Timanthes, Eupompus, Pamphilus, Apelles, Artemones, 
Socrates, Eudoxus, Metrodorus, who wrote of Masonry, and the ex- 
cellent Theodorus Cyrenaeus, who amplified geometry, and publish- 
ed the art analytic, the master of the divine Plato, from whose school 
came Zenocrates, and Aristotle the preceptor of Alexander the Great. 

The Greeks rightly judging that the proportions in architecture 
should be taken from those of the. human body, their painters and 
statuaries were esteemed architects : nor could they have - been fine 
painters without being architects. Hence it is, that several of those 
excellent painters and philosophers are in the list of antient architects: 
nay, they all openly taught geometry, and many of them practised 
Masonry. They were generally at the head of the fraternity, highly 
useful to the fellow crafts, by their designs and drawings, and bred 
them up able artists : only, by a law in Greece, no slave was allowed 
to learn the seven liberal sciences, or those of the free-born ; so that 
in Greece also they were called Free Masons, and, in their many 
. lodges, the noble and learned were accepted as brothers. 

[[Before Christ 334.3 Alexander, king of Macedon, having over- 
come Darius Codomanus at the Granicus, and in the battles of Issus 
andArbela, taking Tyre and Gaza, soon overrun all Egypt ; poor 
Darius fled into Bactria, and was murdered by Bessus, one of bis own 
Generals. After a continuance of 207 years, in him ended the Per- 
sian, and in Alexander began the Grecian empire. In one of Alex- 
ander’s drunken frolics, he burnt the rich and splendid city of,Perse- 
polifc, w'hich was truly t city of palaces in the best stile ; but all its 
beauty and splendour could not preserve it from the licentious ravages 
of this insolent disturber and common enemy of the humaurace; 
who, however dignified by the epithet of Great, will not be allowed 
to rank in the list of true Masons., 

' [[Before Christ 332.3 Nevertheless his architect, the renowned 
Denocrate? before-mentioned, prevailed with him to undertake some 
grand design, and to encourage the Fraternity ; he proposed to him 
to dispose Mount Athos into the forrri of that prince’s statue, w’ith a 
city in one hand, and in the other a large lake to water that <jity ; but 
this great design never took effect. The ambition of Alexander 
prompted him to build a new city in Egypt, in a very- convenient 
place over-against the island of Pharos, which he called Alexandria, 
and which became the capital of that kingdom,* 
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^Before Christ 323.^] Denocrates was the architect of Alexandria, 
according to a plan drpwji by himself, which Alexander commis- 
sioned him to execute, and which afforded ample employment for 
the Craft : but Alexander closed his mad career by dying drunk at 
Babylon soon after; and left his overgrown dominions to be con* 
tended for by his ambitious generals: * * 

This city became the emporium of the world, and, by means of the 
Red Sea, afterwards furnished Europe, and a great part ofAsia* with 
the rich commodities of India. It stood 40 miles west from the Nile* 
and* 1 20 north-west from Cairo ; and was rendered famous for the 
noble light-house erected on the opposite island of Pharos for the 
direction of mariners. Many of the materials of the old Alexandria 
were applied to building new Alexandria, now known by the name 
of Scanderoon : this by comparison is but a mean town ; while the 
remaining ruins of the original city adjoining, still preserve an 
inexpressible air of majesty. Among the ruins in the neighbour* 
hood of the present Alexandria stands a single detached column of 
granite, distinguished from all the rest by its size, and by the name 
of P empty* s Pillar ; though Mr; Edward Wortley Montagu, who 
examined it with great attention, declares from circumstances, and 
in particular from a medal of Vespasian, which he assures us he 
dug out from a decayed part of the base, his belief thrit it must have 
been erected in honour of that emperor. By the measurements taken 
by that gentleman, the pedestal is 10 feet 5 inches high, the diameter 
of the* shaft 9 feet 1 inch ; and the whole height from the ground, *92 
feet. There is an inscription on the west side of the base, but so in* 
jured, not only by time but by evident marks of violence, that though 
some Greek characters may be imperfectly traced, no one word can 
be even conjectured. Had it not been for the frolic of some English 
captains of vessels in the port of Alexandria, in the year 1780, we 
sliould not have known that there had been originally a statue upon 
this pillar. These jovial sons of Neptune, not satisfied with the liquor 
they had been drinking on board one of their ships, . formed a sudden 
resolution to drink a bowl of punch on the top 'Of Pompey's Pillar ; 
and the astonished Turks thronged out of the city on the rumour of 
what was going forward, to see the result of this strange freak ! By 
flying a paper-kite over the top of the pillar, and letting it fall on the 
other side, they lodged the string upon the capital ; and thus drew 
over a two-inch rope, for a sailor to ascend by : and in less than an 
hour a kind of shroud was constructed, by which the whole company 
went up, and drank thqir punch amidst the shouts of the multitude 
assembled below. They found the capital of the pillar able! to con- 
tain eight persons very conveniently ; and in the middle, saw the re-: 
maining stump of the leg of some statue which had probably fallen 
down many ages ago. 

Seleucus Nicanor, one of Alexander's generals, and who, after the 
death of that monarch, took Babylon, proved an excellent Grand 
Master; he founded the great Seleucia on the Euphrates for his de- 
puty on the easjt^ and in the west he built his stately capital city An- 
tioch in old Syria, with the grove of Daphne, a sacred asylum : in 
th$ middl? of which he reaied the temple of Apollo and Diana* x 

Hh 2 
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.though it betaine afterward the temple of Vents ahd Bacchus ; and 
also the lesser cities of old Syria, as Apattiia, Beraea, Sefetfcia, Lao- 
dicea, Edessa, Pefla, &c. 

. [Before Christ 304.]} But Masonry flourished most in Egypt, 
where, the Grecian architecture was highly admired, and where Pto- 
lemy Soter, another of Alexander's generals, had set up his throne. 
Enchd, the famous geometer of Tyre, who had in his travels collec- 
ted the scattered elements of geometry, came to the court of Ptolemy 
Soter, and was by him encouraged to teach that noble science ; es- 
pecially to the children of the great lords' and estates of die realm, 
who;, by continual wars and decay of the sciences in former reigns, 
were reduced to die want of means to get an honourable livelihood. 
For this purpose, says an old record Sf Masonry, “ Euclid having 
received commission, he taught such as werO committed to his 
charge the science of geometry in practice, to wbrk in stone all 
manner of worthy work that belongeth to-building of altars, temples, 
towers, and castles, and all other manner of buildings, and gave theni 
a charge in this form : 

• “ First, That they should be true to their king, and to the lord they 
ferve, and to the fellowship whereof they are admitted : and that they 
should be true to, and love one another: and that they should call 
each. other his Fellow or Brother; not servant, nor knave, nor any 
ether foul name: and that they should truly deserve their pay of their 
knA, or the master of the Work that they serve. 

“ Secondly, That they should ordain the wisest of them to be the 
master of the work ; and neither for love nor lineage, riches nor fa- 
vour, to set another that hath but little cunning to be master of the 
lord's work ; whereby the lord should be evil served, and they asha med : 
and also that they should cal) the governor of the work Matter, in the 
time that they work with him/* 

c And many other charges he gave them that are too long to refate ; 
and to all these charges he made them swear a great oath, that men 
used at that time. 

* And he ordained for them a reasonable pay, whereby they might 
five honestly; and also that they should come and assemble together 
every year once, to consult how they might work best to 9erve the 
lord, for his profit, and to their own credit ; and to correct, within 
themselves, him that had trespassed against tire Craft. 

. 4 And thus was the Craft grounded there ; and! that worthy clerk 
Euclid gave it the name of Geometry, which now is called Mdsonry/ 

He accordingly digested his elements of geometry into swch order, 
improved and demonstrated them so accurate!}', as to have left no room 
for any others to exceed him in that science ; for which bis memory 
will ever be fragrant in the lodges. According to the old constitu- 
tions, Ptolemy, Grand Master, with his Wardens, Euclid the geome- 
trician, and Strattm the philosopher, built his* palace at Alexandria, 
and the curious Museum or college of the learned, with the library 
of Bruchium, near the palace, that was filled with 400,000 manu- 
scripts, or valuable volumes, before it was burnt m the war$of Julius 
Caesar. 3 
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Ptolemy Philardelphus succeeded iris father in thethfofie, and tft 
Solomon's chair: and ih his second year he carried on the great toWel* 
of Pharos, founded by his father, the sixth of the seven Wottdeftof 
wt,* biiik on an island as a lighthouse for the port of Alexandria , 
(whence lighthouses in the Mediterranean sire called farot), a pietit 
of amazing architecture, by the can of bis Grand Wardens De/i- 
phanes and his son Boatratus 2 the farther built the Heptastadiuiti of 
fiiete* for joining the island to the continent, white the son feared &e 
tower. 

Phikctelpfeus foundted the city Myos Horvnus on* the Red Sea fbf 
the East-In dia trade, btiilf the temple of the Zephyrim Venus hi 
Crete, Ptolemais in Palestine, and rebuilt the old Rabbtrh Of the AM- 
moriites, calling it Philadelphia. Nay, he Was so accurate an archie 
tect, that for a long time all fine Masonry was called PbiltidelpbiaA, 
of after the stile of Philadelphia. 

£ Before Christ 246.3 Ptolemy, the son of Philadelphas, called 
Eucrgetes, succeeded* and was the last good old Grand Master m 
Egypt : his wardens were his two* learned librarians, Eratosthenes of 
Cyaene, and Apollonius of Rhodes. The* library of Bthehium being 
Heady full, he erected another at Seffphiurti, which in tiiflfc cotftaihed 
goo/doo manuscripts f and Cleopatra afterward added 2fcd,oed more 
from the library of Pergastios* given to her by Mhrk Anthbny. But 
nil this vast library was bufnt by the ignorant, stupid, arid bigoted 
Saracens, when they took the city of Alexandria, to the irreparable 
loss of the learned. It had often been rified on the revolutions and 
commotions that happened in the Roman Empire ; yet was as often 
repaired and replenished agairt with ks full number of books, till this 
its final destruction ; which happened as follows : * ' 

£ A. D. 642O When Alexandria was takfen and plundered bv the 
Saracens, Johannes Grafprti 3 tieus, the famous Ajistdtelisfrf philoso- 
pher, being then living at Alexandria, and having mtieh ingratiated 
himself With Amrus Ebnol As, the general of the Saracen army, and, 
by reason of his great learning, made himself acceptable to him* he 
begged of him the royatf library ; to this Amrus replied, that it was 
not in his power, but Was wholly at the disposal of the caliph, or em- 
peror of the Saracens, to whom he wduld write about it. The caliph 
returned for answer, that if those books contained what was agreeable 
to the Koran, there was no - need of them, for that alone Was suf- 
ficient of itself for all truths ; bat if they contained what disagreed 
with die Koran, they were not to be endured: therefore he ordered, 
that whatsoever the contehts of them were, they should all be destroy-* 
ed. They were accordingly distributed among the public baths, and 
served as fuel for six months to heat all the baths of Alexandria ; 
which shews how great the number of thefrt Was, and what an inesti- 
mable Measure of antient learning was devoted 'to destruction, for a 
contemptible quibble generated by barbarous zeal founded on igno- 
rance * 

When Egypt became a Roman province, the antient learning and 
peculiar genius of the natives sunk under the military power and 
manners of their conquerors ; and was totally extinguished when the 
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furious narrow-minded followers of Mahomet overran the country : 
it therefore at present exhibits nothing but a depraved, race of wretch- 
ed inhabitants, living among the sad ruins Of works too stupendous 
even for the ravages of time and conquerors to destroy ; and which 
only exist to shew what the Egyptians once were, and how low hu- 
man nature can degenerate ! We shall therefore leave the melancholy 
scene, and sail over to the Hellespont, where, in the island of Cyzicus, 
there was once to be seen a superb temple, with threads of beaten 
gold in the joints of the marble stones, that cast a fine lustre on all 
the statues and images : and the curious echo of the seven towers at 
the Thracian gate of Cyzicus ; with the large Boleutorion or town- 
house, without one pin or nail in the carpenters work ; so that die 
beaips and rafters could be taken off, and again put on, without laces 
or keys to bind them. 

[Before Christ 300.] The Rhodians employed the famous archi- 
tect Chares, of Lindus, to erect the great Colossus, at Rhodes, 
which employed him and his craftsmen for twelve years. It was 
esteemed the last of the seven wonders of art, and the greatest human 
statue under the 9un, to which it was dedicated. It was 70 cubits 
high, and duly proportioned in every part and limb, striding over the 
mouth of the harbour which was $0 fathoms wide ; and capable of 
receiving the largest ships under sail : in one hand it held a fight* 
house for the direction of mariners, and the face of the Colossus was 
a representation of the sun. It was thrown down by an earthquake, 
after it had stood 66 years, and lay where it fell 894 years more ; till 
at length, in the year of Christ 672, Moawias, the sixth caliph of the 
Saracens, having taken Rhodes, sold the brass to a Jew merchant, 
who loaded with it 900 camels : allowing therefore only 800 pounds 
weight to every camel’s burden, the brass of this colossus, after the 
waste of so many years, by the corrosion of the metal, and occasional 
embezzlements, amounted to 720,000 pop uds weight ! 

The Grecian islands, at present heldin such a dispirited state of 
subjection under the haughty Turks, exhibit the most convincing evi- 
dences of antient prosperity and vigorous cultivation of the polite 
arts ; by the multitude of magnificent ruins yet scattered about them* 
These remains strike the curious traveller with .the most respectful 
ideas of the people capable of such rich and Ornamental structures. 
The isle of Paros, in particular, one of the most considerable of those 
called the Cyclades, is abundant in such masonic relics ; columns, 
statues, cornices, architraves of exquisite workmanship, are discern* 
able in great abundance in the walls of modern buildings, where they 
are lavished without taste, and placed without any order or arrange- 
ment. There is an old castle in the island, built with no other ma- 
terials than ruins, of the most magnificent edifices. Paros was the 
native country of Archilochus, theAretin Of arrtient times ; of Ago- 
racrites, the disciple pf Phidias; and of Polignotes, Arcesilas, and 
Nicanor, who carried the art of encaustic painting to a considerable 
degree of perfection* This island is also famous for having furnished 
the Arundel marbles, which comprehend the principal epoch as of 
Grecian history, from Cecrops to Alexander; and which are justly 
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considered as one of the most noble literary ornaments of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

While the Greeks were propagating the science and the art in the 
very best manner, founding new cities, repairing old ones, and erect- 
ing statues beyond number, the Africans imitated the Egyptians, 
southward in Ethiopia down to the Cape of Good Hope ; and also 
westward to the Atlantic shore ; though history fails, and no traveller* 
have yet discovered the remains ot those many powerful nations. 
Only we know that the Carthaginians formed a republican state long 
before the Romans; had built some stately cities and strong castles, 
and made their great capital Carthage the terror of Rome, and her 
rival for universal empire. They manifested their skill in geometry 
and Masonry of all sorts, in temples, statues, palaces, forts, and stout 
ships that carried on the chief trade of the known world : and there- 
fore the emulous Romans long meditated its destruction, according to 
a current proverbial maxim among them — Delenda est Cartbago! 
Carthage must be demolished ; which, after long and strenuous efforts, 
they. at length accomplished. 

Thus Hannibal, their greatest general, who so long withstood the 
Roman arms, in his retreat from Carthage to Armenia shewed his 
great skill in drawing for King Artaxes the plan of the cify Artaxata,, 
and surveyed the palace, temples, and citadel thereof. 

The learned Sicilians, descended from the Greeks, followed their 
instructions in architecture very early, at Agrigentum, Messina, 

' Gela, &c. especially at Syracuse ; for when that city was besieged 
by the Romans, as being an ally to the Carthaginians in the second 
Punic war, it was 22 miles round; and Marcellus could not storm it, 
because of the amazing devices of that skilful mechanic and engineer 
Archimedes *, who appeared to counteract the 'approaches of the as- 
sailants by supernatural powers. The relations transmitted down to 
us of his schemes to destroy their shipping, are almost incredible. 
He is said to have contrived a speculum, or reflecting mirror, of 
such power, and with the focus at such a distance, that he set the 
Roman gallies on fire by the rays of the sun. Against the vessels 
which came close under the walls, he prepared a formidable kind of 
lever or crow, with an iron grapple at the end, fastened to a strong 
chain : this being projected over the wall, and let down upon the 
prow of a vessel, fastened hold of it; and being then raised up by a 
’ counterpoise within the wall, lifted the vessel upright, endwise upon 
her poop; when letting it drop suddenly, the vessel, as if it fell from 
the wall, 'dashed down into the sea, and filled with water, to the in- 
expressible terror of the mariners! But though he thus defeated the 
efforts of the Romans by sea, they were more successful in their at- 
tacks by land; for, after a siege of three years, by seizing an ill- 
guarded tower* the city was taken by surprise on a festival day. Mar- 
v cell us gave a strict charge to save Archimedes ; but a Common sol- 

* He was nearly related to King Hiero, and was called by oH Masons, the 
Noble and excellent Grand Master of Syracuse. He wrote many scientific*! 
treatises, of which sortie’ are' still in being. 
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f£er stew biro, while, not conscious of the uproar, this learned man 
was abstracted in mechanical speculations on schemes to repulse the 
Romans and preserve Syracuse. [[A. M. 3792. A. R. 546. Before 
Christ 21 2.] MarceUus generously shed tears for him as a public 
loss to the learned, gave him an honourable burial, and granted his 
protection to .every one who could claim affinity to him* 

Many of the Grecian, Carthaginian, and Sicilian Masons had tra- 
velled into the north and west of Europe, and propagated their useful 
skill, particularly in Italy, Spain, the Balearic islands, and the coast 
of Gaul; hut history fails, till the Roman armies came there: nor 
have we certain accounts of the Chinese and other East-Indians, till 
the Europeans navigated thither in these latter times ; only die wall 
of China makes a figure in the map, though we know not yet when 
it was built : but their great cities and splendid palaces, as described 
by travellers, evidently discover that those anfient nations had long 
cultivated arts and sciences, especially geometry and Masonry. 

(To Jbe continued.) 


TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE. 


SIR, 

S HOULD it be deemed worthy the attention of the contributors of 
valuable information to your Masonic Repository, I would beg 
to know from' some skilful brother among them, concerning the cus- 
tom of laying the foundation stone of public and .stately edifices in 
the' Nortb-east Corner : from what circumstance that situation was 
preferred to the South-east, or any other particular comer f 

1 hope to be excused for observing, that l am not at a loss to ac- 
count for that part of the custom which extends to placing the foun- 
dation stone in a particular corner ; and that my enquiry is only meant 
to Extend to the circumstance which introduced the Norlb-east to the 
particular attention of Masons upon this occasion. 

I am, Sir, &c. foe. 

Middle Temple . A. R; 


ANECDOTE. 


A GENTLEMAN formerly weH ’ known in ’Change Alley, head- 
ing that Foote had drawn his character in his comedy called 
** The Bankrupt/' sent a friend to the Humourist, with a very intimi- 
dating message with respect to the disagreeable conseauenceS that 

• would ensue, if Mr. *s conduct was ridiculed. u Assure your 

friend (says Foote to the messenger) that I never thbught of him 
while I was drawing the character of my Bankrupt ; and ' when you 
see y the piece, you will be convinced of what 1 say, by finding I have 
made him an honest man!" 
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THE STAGE. 

BY JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ, 
Continued from p. 185. 

N EXT Pope *, a vot’ry of the sportive maid. 
From nature's source deriving potent aid. 
Comes laughing forward, conscious of renown. 

And sure of favour from a partial town. 

For humour’s.sprightly province though design’d. 
Her pow’rs to narrow limits are confin’d ; 

Unblest with requisites for polish’d scenes. 

To lower life her genius chiefly leans. 

Where city-pride with upstart pertness tries. 

In sprightly ease, its coarseness to disguise. 

All the mock elegance in Pope we meet 
Of fine Cheapside, or solid Lombard-street. 

Thus in Mm Sterling , she presents to view 
A finish’d proof of what the author drew. 

But when she fondly labours to appear 
With the nice breeding of a higher sphere. 

In Hoadley’s lively scenes, aspires to please. 

With all the polish’d grace of genuine ease, 

. Clarindas manners lost, she seems no more 
Than Abigail in what her mistress wore ; 

The vain attempt with pity we survey. 

And grieve that pride should talents thus betray. 

Here let the muse repress th’ unfriendly aim, 
Nor dwell on so much worth with churlish blame— 
Pope copies life with truth, if not with grace. 

And rears her fame on merit’s solid base. 

But where, alas ! can gentle Kemble f stray* 
Whose modest worth may well adorn the lay. 

She who must critic spleen at once disarm. 

With sweet simplicity’s resistless charm t 
Ah ! why thus doom’d to wander from the place 
That best can feel her soft and touching grace ; 
Why from that scene thus strangely forc’d to roam. 
Where genius foncUy seeks a fav’rite home ? 

Not form’d to, wield the terrors of the' stage. 

To burn with proud Alicia’* mad’ning rage, . 

Or with Macbeth’ s ambitious partner swell. 

Invoking horrors from the pow’rs of hell i 
Hers is. the gentler empire o’er the mind. 

The pensive, the pathetic, and the kind : 

• Miss Pope. f Mrs. Stephen Kemble; 

you v. 1 i 


H* 
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*Ti$ hers with softest charms the breast to move 
In drooping anguish and in plaintive love ; 

Where sweet Ophelia meets with wild disdain. 

Or senseless wanders for a father shin ; 

Where Desdemona meekly would assuage 
The poor abus'd Othello 's .causeless rage ; 

Or Juliet fondly tempts her love to stay. 

And doubts the tuneful harbinger of day. 

Ask we the spell by which she wakes the sigh. 
And calls the flowing sorrow to the eye ? — 

'Tis pow'rful nature’s all-prevailing sway, 

And Kbiwlb acts as feeling points the way : 

When, through the finer workings of the sou!, 

A temper’d fervour animates the whole, 

Wa nature’s strong presiding influence find. 

And trace the virtues of a kindred mind ; 

'Tis nature prompts her looks, her tones, her tears. 
And tells the heart, she is what she appears. 

— rnm—m -I' . . H in 

REMARKS ON 

GENERAL INVITATIONS . 


T HE first and most common of all invitations are general] invita- 
tions : * We shall be glad to see you, Mr.— ; * - , to take a dinner 
withus* —or— ‘When you pass this' way, we shall be happy if you 
will step in, and eat a bit of mutton' — or — * Why do we never see 
you ? We are always at home, and shall be happy if you will spend a 
day with us'— or—' ‘ Well i when am I to see you r Will you dine 
with me soon?*— or— ‘ So ! you never will come and dine with us’ 
— or-r-* Before you go out of town, I positively insist, that you come 
and dine with us’— or— 4 1 am engaged to-morrow, but, any other 
time, I shall be very happy if you will take pot 7 luck with us’^r-or— 

♦ Now do come and dine with us, just in the family-way,' &c, With 
many other forms, which it were endless to mention. A man, who 
has but a dozen of such kinds of friends,, has no occasion to keep a table 
of his own above once a fortnight— and yet, sir, somehow or other, I 
have met with various disappointments in accepting such invitations. 

It was but the other day I walked four miles from jny house to f din« 
with a friend, who * was always at home/ and who had asked me so 
often, that I began to be ashamed of my rudeness— but he had just 
dined, although 1 was at his house half an hour before the time which 
he told me he always kept. 1 coricealed that I had not dined, and, 
making my bow precipitately, weht to a neighbouring public house 
and dined on a beef-steak. 

Those who ‘ are always at home/ I have found ye very seldom in 
the humour of seeing company, and of those who are most ‘glad to 
see one/ the greater part are engaged abroad. Soineare'very happy 
to see me/ but it happens very unfortunately, that the nii$tre$s pf the 
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house is gone a little way oat of town, and taken the keys of die cel- 
lar with her, and the master is to take a family-dinner with a friend. • 

After a variety of rebuffs and disappointments, I am come to this* 
opinion, that general invitations are words of course, and rarely mean 
any thing. If it be said, and I will allow it, that they are not always 
so, yet how are we to know when thi9 is the ease ? My rule, therefore, 
is never to accept of them ; for, if my company is really wanted, it 
will be asked more particularly ; if not, and repeated experience con- 
vinces me of it, 1 account all such invitations to beonly • a civil way 
of speaking/ Another kind of invitation I am nearly equally averse* 
to accept— that which depends on accident. You step to a friend's' 
house on business, near his dinner hour: he thinks that politeness 
obliges him to ask you, nay, perhaps he thinks that yon come to b& 
asked. The safest rule, in these cases, is to refuse the invitation, un* 
less, which cannotalvfrays happen, the inviter be one with whom we 
live in habits of the closest friendship and intimacy. Of such friends,' 
few men can boast of a very large list. 

It is confessedly a great meanness to put one's self in the way of ar 
man, cm purpose to be asked to dine ; but ft is, in my humble opinion; 
a greater meanness to ask a man who is not welcome. Distress may 
prompt the former, but for the latter I know no excuse, unless a com- 
pliance with the hypocrisy of modern politeness* be justifiable. Men* 
of delicacy are the bes t of men, and cannot easily submit to be obliged 
by such a trifling favour as an invitation to dinner, and are conse- 
quently very much at a loss how to understand the common cant of 
invitations. He that complies with every verbal and general in vita* 
tion, cannot fail to be often a very unwelcome guest; while he whw 
accepts only that kind of invitation which cannot be misunderstood, a 
formal and written invitation, will rarely fail of being acceptable.*** 
Politeness, or what is called politeness, may induce a man to invite 
any one to dinner, whom he may meet with, in hopes of a refusal; but 
the man who sends for his friend generally wants to see him. J; 


AMERICAN ANECDOTES. 


G ENERAL FORBES, who took possession of Fort Du Quesne* 
upon the French abandoning it the war before last, being inform* 
ed that a large body of the enemy were preparing to attack him, or* 
dered a Lieutenant and forty men to reconnoitre their number and 
situation, they being about three days march from the fort. The 
officer and his detachment proceeded with gieat.chearfulness and ala* 
crity, without the least appearance of an enemy, until about six o'clock 
in the morning of the third day’s march, when they were suddenly 
fired upon from the woods by a body of Indians, who killed nine of 
them upon the spot; upon which the officer, well knowing that ho 
could not attack the enemy in their then situation but at the greatest 
disadvantage, very judiciously drew, off the remains of his little de- 
tachment to a neighbouring plain, and there formed them in order of 

1 i 2 ' 
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battle, for the reception of the savages ; but after remaining hi that 
position for several hours ; and finding that they did not advance, he 
prosecuted his march. He had not, however, proceeded many 
miles, before be found himself in a narrow pass between two high 
mountains, and at the same time perceived a large body of Indians 
(upwards of three hundred) pouring down upon him* He immedi- 
ately formed his men in the most advantageous situation circumstances 
would admit of, determining to sell their lives at as dear a rate as possi- 
ble. • The conflict was now begun ; the consequence of which was 
that the English were all cut to pieces, except seven men and their 
office?, who was wounded. The Indians had upwards of sixty of 
their number killed, besides many wounded. They tied the hands 
of the survivors of this brave little detachment behind their backs, 

, and most unmercifully loaded them with their baggage. la this man- 
ner they were marched six days, when they arrived at the habitations 
of the savages, nearly famished for want of the necessaries of life. The 
next morning the unhappy prisoners were led forth by the wives of 
those Indians that fell in the action, who first proceeded, by way of 
prologue to the tragical scene which was to follow, by stripping them, 
quite naked ; and then tying one of them to a stake, and lighting a small 
and slow fire between bis feet, they began to exercise the most excru- 
ciating tortures their ingenuity could possibly invent, by tearing the 
miserable wretch’s flesh oft' his bones with red-hot pincers, boring his 
eyes out. and otherwise tormenting him by the most barbarous and un- 
heard-of cruelty, to the great entertainment of the more than savage 
brutes who were the spectators. In this horrid manner did those in- 
fernal wretches continue to exercise their most savage natures, until 
they h*d put an end to the lives of the poor unhappy soldiers. Those 
Squaws (for such are the females called) who displayed the greatest 
barbarian as tormentors, received the greatest applause and approba- 
tion from all their companions during the exhibition of this tragical 
tcene. 

v It now became the Officer’s turn to fall a sacrifice to the manes of 
those departed savages. He told the squaws "(having served- long in 
America, he had acquired the Indian language) when they came to 
drag him to the stake, “ that if they would spare his life he would 
communicate a secret, the knowledge of which would enable them to 
i ncuder their bodies invulnerable, so that neither ball nor sword could 
penetrate them ; that he would admit of the first experiment to be 
made upon himself ; and that he only desired to be allowed twenty- 
four hours for the preparation of a composition necessary for the un- 
dertaking.** The savages, after having deliberated together for some j 
time, acquiesced in compliance to the Officer's proposition ; but at the | 
same time denounced, that the most unheard-of vengeance should 
await him, if he deceived them by thus procrastinating his fete. The 
twenty-four hours . being expired, the savage women led forth their 
victim, who bad prepared a liquid composed of water, red clay (some- | 
thing like ochre) and wood ashes. With this he anointed his neck 
until it was of a brownish colour ; he then informed them, that when 
it was a little dry, they miglit make art experiment, by applying a very i 
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sharp hatchet with great force; and that if his preparation failed of its 
intention, he begged they might inflict upon him the most severe 
death which they could possibly devise. Having thus delivered him* 
self to his savage auditors, he laid his head upon ,a block, when the 
chief squaw took a hatchet, and applied it to his neck to so good pur* 
pose, that she chopped off his head at one blow, to the great astonish* 
rneot as well as disappointment of the whole tribe, who-had assem* 
gather upon this important occasion. ’ 

SOME time in the year 1758, several French traders sailed up 
the river Missisippi in their barks, in order to trade with a tribe of Ju- 
lians who inhabit the banks of that river, and who were then in the 
French interest. The French, on their arrival, found them on the 
«ve of going to war with a neighbouring tribe, and that they would 
therefore be under the necessity of applying for a large quantity of 

f unpowder, in order to enable them to prosecute it with vigour. The 
rench were not mistaken in their conjecture ; the Indians made ap* 
plication for all the. powder which they could spare, and to inform 
them of the manner of cultivating it. In lieu thereof, the Indians 
undertook to load their barks with tne choicest furs they were masters 
of. French finesse was immediately stretched to its utmost extremi- 
ty ; they agreed to give all the powder which could be spared for 
their immediate use, and likewise to instruct them in the cultivation 
of powder, by supplying them with a sufficient quantity of seed-pow- 
der. For this purpose they gave those deluded creatures some coarse, 
cannon powder, with instructions for sowing it in the fields, telling; 
them, that at. the end of six weeks they would be able to reap a plen- 
tiful crop. The credulity of the poor Indians made them very care- 
ful in watching their powder for weeks, months, and even a twelve* 
month, without reaping any advantage from their indefatigable assi- 
duity; they now, though too late, discovered the duplicity of the 
French, and therefore vowed revenge. It was not long before they 
bad an opportunity of gratifying that passion. A large body of 
French traders having arrived amongst them, and even several of 
those who had contributed to render them such egregious dupe?, the 
French proposed, as usual, to barter European merchandise for furs. 
The Indians, instead of acquiescing with their desire, made them- 
selves masters of their barks, at the same time seizing their persons, 
and putting every one of them to death, by making them suffer the 
most exquisite tortures which their revengeful dispositions could in- 
vent. This tribe of Indians, soon after their having thus experienced 
French deceit and perfidy, abandoned their interest, and joined that 
of the English. 

IN the year 1759, the Mikmak Indians, who inhabited the province 
of Nova Scotia and its neighborhood, were excited by the Canadian 
Government, and principally Mons. St. Luc, the famous Indian par- 
tisan, to commitall possible barbarities upon the then recently settled 
colony of Chedebuctou. All the English residents whom they could 
fay hands op were tormented according to savage manners. Some of 
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the tribes, orl a particular night, having defeated the militia party of 
Captain Pike (whom they scalped and tomahawked), assembled, 
with the prisoners they 1 had made, on the Dartmouth shore, and ther* 
began their horrid rites in view of the opposite town of Halifax. The 
Victims were successively stretched in ther frames called squares, stuck 
full of lighted pine splinters, and thus miserably destroyed. One of 
the prisoners, however, whose name was Wheeler, had already suffer- 
ed greatly by their cruelty, and was nearly half scalped. Whilst he. 
waited his own turn of death, with the progress of his fellows execu- 
tion before his eyes, he desired to draw on one side, avowing a cause 
Of urgent necessity. This being a request that the savages never 
iefuse, an Indian was appointed to guard him. The bleeding an*! 
almost naked sufferer, having concealed a knife, desired his attendant 
to look up, under pretence of observing some bird or other object 
above them, and he immediately plunged the knife into the bowels of 
bis enemy. The feat being performed, he made into the adjoining 
Woods, wildly flying through such thickets as in that country to any 
but Indians are scarcely penetrable. Hisescape soon dispersed his exas* 
pe rated enemies and their dogs (as their manner is) in various direc* 
(ions after him. Exhausted as he was with pain and fatigue, he still 
contrived to keep them at a distance, being aided by the darkness of 
the night, and had persevered several leagues, until he came to the 
mouth of an inlet of the sea, now known by the name of Coleharbour* 
Over the entrance of this inlet runs a bar, with, at all times, a danger- 
ous surfj which at this moment was increased by the commencement 
of an heavy gale ; and the raging of the sea was prodigious. Here his 
pursuers gained upon him, and the fugitive was hemmed in. He 
threw himself into the surf, and most miraculously landed on the op- 
posite shore. Some of his enemies perished in attempting to follow 
him. He lay for a time almost dead; but, reflexion giving him 
strength, he still persevered, by slow degrees, through die woods to- 
wards Lawrence-town fort, commanded by Mr. H. Newton, then 
Lieutenant of the 46th, regiment. Daylight disclosed itself when 
Wheeler came up to the picketing of the Block-house, and some of 
bis hunters likewise made their appearance at the same instant, ha- 
ving vainly taken a circuitous rout to intercept their intended victim, 
who thus critically saved himself, and probably may be alive at this 
day. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR, 

X Lately took a journey into the country to visit mold friend of my 
JL father’s,.who is a Grocer in a country town at some distance from 
London. While I wa$ there, the Mayor gave a public entertainment, 
according to annual custom; to which be invited several of die neigh- 
bouring Gentlemen and Ladies, the Members of the Corporation, 
with their wives, sons, and daughters, and the principal inhabitants 
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of die town of both sexes ; and as I was at my friend's house, who 
was one of the Corporation, the Mayor sent me an invitation also. 

When the day was come, 1 found his wife and three daughters were, 
dressed out in the most genteel and fashionable manner, and at a con- 
siderable expence ; for as she was a woman of spirit, she was deter- 
mined that none of the other shopkeepers wives and daughters should 
excel her and hers, either in the goodness of their clothes, or in the 
most fashionable taste ; and to that purpose had consulted a great Milli- 
ner in Bond Street. I also learned that they had been for some hours 
that day under the hands of a frizeur. 

When they were dressed, their finely brought on another expence, 
as is often the case ; for though it was a fine day, and the hall was not 
300 yards from die house, my friend's wife observed, that it was most 
prudent to go in a post chaise, lest the wind or their walking should 
discompose their deaths or their hair ; and accordingly a post chaise 
carried them at twice. 1 walked on before, and with my hat under 
my arm 1 handed die mother out of the chaise, and led her to the up- 
per end of the hall, where she took her seat, as being the wife of one 
of die Aldermen. The young Ladies placed themselves at some 
distance, and i seated myself opposite to them. Soon after the Mayor 
and Corporation entered the hall in their formalities, and the music im- 
mediately began to play* 

We had two courses, which consisted of venison, fish, and game in 
plenty, besides a great number of other things of all sorts, well dressed, 
and placed in great form and order; and afterwards a large dessert of 
fine fruit, jetties, syllabubs, &c. with wine and beer in abundance.-*- 
There were hear a hundred persons present, and the Ladies were 
dressed obt air fine as they could be, some with caps of various sorts 
and sizes, and some in their hair without any caps at all. They made 
a gay and splendid appearanec ; and the music, victuals, and good 
liquor made every, one chearfui^ and in good humour. In the even- 
ing there was dancing, and a cold collation, set out in the. most polity 
and geoted manner; and a room with card tables for such as chose 
to play. 

I staid at my friend's a week after, and every day (when bis wife 
and daughters were present) the time was spent in repeated observa- 
tions bn the transactions of that day, the Ladies dresses, the mag- 
nificence and profusion of the feast, &c. But one of them, Miss Jenny* 
(who pretended to a superior knowledge in these matters), remarked, 
that there was, not a just choice ma de in placing some-©# the dishes, 
particularly that a goose was placed next to some ducks, and the like; 
and she hinted to us, that if she should ever be Mayoress, she would' 
softer no such absurdities and indiscretions ; that she would have 4 
greater show of plate, the sauces should be richer, and many other 
things altered for the better/ ■ - * ■ • 

In .short, I found their heads so filled with dress and show, with 
pride and vanity, that, though I had intended at first to have proposed 
a marriage with , one of them,' I relinquished my design, being fully 
persuaded, that, though I had a good trade, which brought me in above 
300 pounds a year, yet I could never be happy with a wife, whose 
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tele end desires were so much above both our fortunes, and whose 
heart was set upon show, high life, and pleasure, which she could not 
gratify without raining herself and me. 

When I returned home to London, I could not but reflect upon 
the consequences of public assemblies, balls, concerts, and entertain- 
ments : I do not mean with regard to the great expence of diem to the 
Mayor, though 1 am sure that many cf the Corporation cannot spend 
so much money in one day, without sensibly feeling it ; but ray Chief 
design is to consider the natural effects of them on the minds of the 
wives and daughters of the tradesmen and shopkeepers of the town, * 
as the greatest part of the assembly consisted of such ; for daily ex- 
perience shews us, that most women are struckwith dress and show, 
are admirers and promoters of elegance, politeness, and magnify 
cence, and have a strong -taste for gaiety and pleasure. 

By going to these public diversions, young women of small fbrtnnes 
acquire such a relish for fine things, that a plain and neat dress, a 
house only decently and usefully furnished, and a plain and staple 
diet, will not satisfy them ; but when they many, they must bare 
nice and polite dishes at their tables, must always drink foreign wines 
at their meals, their houses must be furnished with some degree of 
elegance and taste, and the Milliners shops must be frequently visit* 
ed, that they may be acquainted with the newest feshions, and con- 
sequently alter their own dress as often as a new mode comes in. * I 
have said nothing here of that pernicious spirit of gaining, which now 
prevails in every house that has the least pretension to politeness. 

These extravagancies were formerly confined to Courts, -and the 
bouses of the rich and the nobles; but since trade and commerce have 
brought great riches into several cities, they have infected the citi- 
zens ; and now they are spread into the country towns ; nay, I am 
told, that they begin to make their appearance in some villages, where 
they have introduced private assemblies for cards and genteel* sup-* * 
pers. 

What must be the end of this immoderate love of pleasure, dress, 
and show, of this great increase of luxury, of this idleness and umver- 
aal dissipation, of this spirit of continual rambling and' gadding abroad 
in idle visits and trifling conversation, which now so gene r al ly prevail 
among the young women of small fortunes, who are early initiated In 
them, and are bred up from their childhood in fhese polite maimers? 
what, 1 say, can they end in, but poverty and unhappiness*?*—' This is 
one great cause of so many persons breaking? for the prices of even 
the necessaries of life ate nearly doubled in many places within the 
space of thirty years, and what was then reckoned to be a handkotne 
provision, is now but a scanty maintenance? apd. therefore tempe- 
rance, moderation, nod frugality, are the virtues that ought to be uni- 
versally recommended to the youth of both sexes among us. 

•* J« N* 

& 
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XOTJE OP NOVELTY, 


T HERE is no passion mote strongly ingrafted in our nature 
than the love of Novelty ; which, from the beginning to the 
end of life, is that restless principle which keeps the mind in a con- 
tinual gadding, and which, when not under the government of a 
sound judgment, is as much delighted with the newness of a trifUiqg 
fashion, as with the most Useful discovery in Nature* 

In every stage of life, a certain degree of this passion is highly 
necessary; but in no other part is it so intense or requisite as in our 
infancy. The fickleness in young minds ; the continual shiftingirom 
one thing to another ; the ardent longings after new playthings, which 
no sooner attained hut> grown familiar, are loathed and thrown aside ; 
is all the effect of this passion, and stores the mind with that variety 
of ideas it so quickly acquires in the drst years of life. These ideas 
would come in but slowly, were the likings of children steady, an4 
were they not horned by their curiosity from object to object. 

I have often been amused in considering, how the necessities of 
one stage of life are frequently the vices of another ; and have beeR 
pleased to see a child fail out with its coral, and cry for a new play- 
things, when I have blushed to see maturer years give indications of 
this giddiness of desires, which, however necessary in children to 
store, the imagination, and to prevent too strong an attachment ta 
particular things, yet at the age of manhood is the sesult of an untu- 
tored disposition. The acquisition of original ideas is the business of 
childhood; to compound end arrange them, the work of riper years* 
and that eagerness after Novelty, and consequently fickleness, which 
at first served to enrich the fancy, now only disturbs the judgment. 

* Hence the passion for N ovelty, although never entirely destroyed, yef 
naturally decays ; or if in due time it does not abate, it becomes a 
foible, in the {character, and should be brought under proper discipline. 

'Whenever this busy principle so outlives its occasions os to remain 
vigorous, in old age, it ^generally confined M a certain set of objects ; 
and iience arise the various tribes of Novelty-hunters, with which so* 
oietyavparmt; su<&asitews~ monger*, shell-gatherers, butterfly-catch- 
ers; short, most of the busy enquirers into Nature, without the 
abilities to arrange, of invention to investigate her laws. 

When mere curio shy is the motive. of*a person's enquiries into 
the. productions of Nature* however he may be dignified by. the ape* 
ciqut game of a Naturalist, he is inquisitive to no purpose ; his search 
is merely after novelty, not after improvement; for, not distinguishing 
the great and useful works of Nature from the play she affects in vary- 
ing the colour of a butterfly or a tulip, every discovery is of equal 
importance to him ; and though he may be acquainted with the exter- 
nal appearance of all Nature, he knows no one part of her intimately, 
but is like a traveller who rides post through a country* 

The man who in this manner heaps up knowledge, if with the least 
degree of propriety it can be termed knowledge, is neither better nor 
Vol. V. K k 
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wiser than he who, to an extreme old age, spent a life in purchasing' 
furniture, which, no sooner bought than packed up into garrets, ser- 
ved neither for use nor ornament. Indeed the heads of these “ chil- 
dren of a larger growth ” may justly be deemed lumber-rooms, where 
the refuse of understanding and knowledge are indiscriminately jum- 
bled together, and where it soon loses its value even to the possessor, 
as it loses its novelty. 

To consider the ardoar, vehemence, and toil, that men employ in 
their pursuits, one would suppose their enquiries to be of the greatest 
importance ; but if we turn to the objects of these pursuits, we see 
them as they are, serious trifles, an insect, a muscle-shell, a weed, or 
a flower. 

; It is not long since I met with an oration which, upon looking into, 

I imagined had been a panegyric upon Hercules, or Theseus, or some 
such monster-killers of antiquity. The hero's traversing the globe 
from east to west, from north to^outh, through heats and colds, and 
storms, was emphatically described, and the changers he was exposed 
to worked up in the highest colours; sometimes scorched on the burn- 
ing plains of Africa ; sometimes almost perished with the piercing 
cold of Lapland ; sometimes impending from the brow of a steep rock, 
which nodded horrid over the swelling ocean, the winds, and mins. 
*anri waves bursting upon him ; sometimes in the deep caverns of the 
earth, dismal in gloom 1 From all this pomp I expected to hear of 
the Nemean lion, the Hydra, the Eryraanthean boar, and the bringing 
Cerberus from hell. But nothing like that occurred : opon reading 
a little further, I found the Hero was a Botanist, and his toils Sim* 
£ling*. 

This Simpler, for aught I know, might be useful enough in his 
particular way, and stand the foremost amongst his own vegetative 
tribes ; yet surely bis Panegyrist could not have taken a more effec- 
tual way to render both himself and his friend ridiculous. The toils 
and labour of a Botanist or Butterfly-catcher will . hardly" admit of 
oratory or panegyric : so necessary it is in our actions, that the end 
should be of importance to render the means considerable; and where 
newness merely is the end of our pursuits, the labour of the means 
only heightens the ridicule. 

What is more ridiculous than to see a Florist, at four every morn- 
ing, hanging over a tulip with as much anxiety as an Alchymist 
waits the happy moment of projection ? Why all this assiduity to 
catch the instant of its bfowing, merely to observe whether it opens 
with a streak more or less than he had yet seen ? He who thus grows 
over a flower, leads a life of very little higher vegetation than the 
flower itself. 

The contemplation of the relation each part of the universe bears 
to the whole ; how mere vegetation through various degrees rises 
almost to life, and seems of kindred, to the lowest sensation ; the gra- 
dation, again, of sensitive beings, from the Insect to Man himself, 
and regarding every thing as part of an infinite scale, is undoubtedly 

— . -m*. . ... 

•On a trial at the Old Bailey in the last Session,*? witness declared that he 
had travelled more than 50,060 miles in search of plants. 
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worthy of a Philosopher. A flower, a worrri, a butterfly, may afford 
matter of inquiry to the wisest man, if’ enlarginghis views, he does' 
not rest there ; and if from the curious structuie of a gnat he is carried 
to the contemplation of a Supreme Being, and an admiration of that. 
Almighty Wisdom which, stretching itself from the smallest atom, 
through infinite variety, actuates, impels, and orders the whole system 
of things. In this light he will see the uniform operations of Nature, 
and that the cementing power which keeps the great planets in their 
orbs, likewise combines the smallest particles of matter. His enqui- 
ries in this view will render him the wiser and the better man; and. 
from considering how each class of lower animals constantly operate 
iu their proper sphere, he will learn, that to do good to his fellow-crea- 
tures, and to direct all his toil and study to the preservation of socie- 
ty, is the only way of answering the great end of Creation. 

MELDRUM. 


ON THE 

DIFFERENT MODES OF REASONING 

AMONG PERSONS WHO DIFFER IN THEIR PURSUITS. 


W HAT has been often observed of the judgment of individuals,- 
is equally true of particular societies : every society, like every 
individual, looks with esteem or contempt on other societies only in, 
proportion to their agreement or disagreement with the ideas, pas- 
sions, prejudices, rank and genius of the persons who compose that 
society. 

Let a Quaker, fori nstanee, appear in a circle of Beaux, will he not be 
surveyed with that kind of contemptuous pity which we generally' 
laestow upon those who we think abandon a real for an imaginary 
good: — should a Conqueror enter a study of Philosophers, who can 
doubt thaf he would consider their most profound speculations as 
vain and frivolous ; that he would view these Sages with that haughty 
disdain which a mind, filled with its own greatness, feels for those 
whom it despises, and with that exulting superiority with which 
power looks down upoq weakness. But transport one of these Sages 
to the royal tent, and let the Conqueror treat him with that disre- 
spect which he conceives him to merit : 

“ Proud mortal 1” will the offended Philosopher reply, “ who de- 
spises souls more lofty than thine own : learn, that the object of thy 
cfesires is our contempt; and that nothing appears great on earth, 
when surveyed by a truly elevated, mind. — In an ancient forest sits 
a Traveller, at the foot of the cedar, vvhich, to him, seems to touch 
the heavens ; hut above the clouds, where the eagle soars, the tallest # 
cedars seem to creep upon the surface ot the earth like the humble 
broom, and present to the eye of the king of birds only a verdant car- 
pet spread over the plains.” 

^ “ jjf k z 
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Letab^ffuttfelw^man, young, elegant, and full of gallantry, such as 
Mrttery represents the celebrate Cleopatra, who by the injfipity of her 
charms, the magic of her wit, the voluptuousness of her caresses, makes i 
her lover daily taste afl the delights that could be foundin variety— in 
sfrhose arms, to use the emphatic language ef Dryden , u desire springs 
from enjoyment ; ,# let such a woman appear in an assembly of prudes, 
whose chastity is secured by age and ugliness, how will her beauties 
and talents be despised! — Sheltered from seduction, beneath the 
Medusean shield of deformity, these prudes have no idea of the plea- 
sure arising from the flattering infatuation and fond solicitations of a 
lover; they cannot conceive the difficulty which a beautiful woman 
finds in resisting the importunity of the man she loves, and the vanity 
of making him the confident of all her secret charms r they will there- 
fore fall with ftiry upon this lovely woman, and place her weakness 
•mong crimes of the blackest dye. 

But let a prude, in her turn, appear in a circle of coquettes, she 
will there meet with as little respect as superciliousness can. shew to 
levity, and as much contempt as beauty can express for deformity. 

To be revenged on her prudery they will tell her, that the beauty 
who yields to love, and the ordinary woman who resists that passion, 
are both prompted by the same motive ; the one seeks an admirer of ! 
tier charrris, the other to avoid the means of her disgrace ; and conse- 
quently there is no difference, but what beauty makes, between the 
prude and the woman of gallantry. 

Thus the different opinions, passions, and prejudices of mankind 
exult ovbr each other. The ostentatious minister of State, who will 
riot know merit in a mean condition, is despised in his turn by men 
of sense and learning, 

“ Fbolish mortal !" cry they; — u on what dost thou pride thyself? 

— Art thou vain of the crowds that kneel before thee? — Know! 
whatever thy folly may suppose, this homage is not paid to thee, but 
to thy place. Thou, of thyself, art nobody: what’lustre thou hast 
is reflected by the favour of thy Sovereign. Behold the vapours that 
arise from the mud of those marshes; sustained in the air, they are ! 
changed into gaudy clouds : they shine, like thee, with a splendor 
borrowed from the sun ; but should that luminary for a moment with- 
draw his beams, their brightness is lost, and they sink into the mud 
whence they rose.” 

As contrary passions excite reciprocal contempt, a different turn of 
mind produces nearly the same effect. 

Necessitated to relish only such ideas as are analogous to otir own, 
it is impossible for us to admire a turn of mind very different. For 
this reason tile mathematician has commonly a greater esteem for the 
metaphysician than the poet, while tjie poet has a higher opinion of 
the orator than of either. 

Thus, with the best intentions, illustrious men of different tastes set 
little value on each other. To be convinced of the reality of this 
contempt, which is always reciprocal, let us listen to the language of 
men of genius. 

Tike several mountebanks dispersed in a market-place, each calls 
admirers to himself, and thinks that he alone can deserve them* 
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The romance-writer is persuaded, that his labours require the high- 
est degree of invention and delicacy of mind, though he allows that . 
the Poet has some right to dispute it with him. The Metaphysician, 
by a very different merit, would snatch the palm from both : he fan- 
cies that he only is the source of evidence, and the confidant of n»- . 
ture. 

44 I alone/' says he, 44 can generalize ideas, and discover the seeds 
of those events which daily unfold themselves in the physical and 
moral world; by me alone man is enlightened." 

The Poet considers the Metaphysician as a solemn fool, who is bu- 
sied about words, and rates him accordingly. 

44 You perplex the head," says he, 44 with endless distinctions, and 
employ many words without meaning ; you may sometimes hit upon 
truth, but you cannot bring it home to the heart. It is not in the 
works of Aristotle, but in those of Homer, that conviction is to be 
found: man is influenced by motives, not by arguments. The dis- 
coveries of your art are doubtful, the effects of mine are certain." 

By speeches like these do those three men shew their contempt for 
each other; and, in such a dispute, should they call in the politician 
as an arbitrator, he would shew an equal contempt for all of them. 

44 You know," he would say, “ that the arts and sciences are only 
serious trifles and vain subtilties. We may apply ourselves to them iti 
infancy, in order to exercise the mind; but it is only the knowledge 
of the public good, the interest of the community to which we be- 
long, that ought to engage the minds of men of genius, arrived at the 
years of discretion. Every other object is little, when compared with 
the vast machine of policy -Whence he would conclude, that he 
alone is worthy of universal admiration. 

But let us suppose a natural philosopher to have listened to this 
conclusion of the politician. 

44 You deceive yourself/' he will immediately reply : 44 for if great- 
ness of mind is to be measured by the greatness of the objects about, 
which we are conversant, it is I alone who am truly worthy of esteem. 
>A single discovery of mine changes the interest of nations. I rub a 
needle upon the loadstone, and enclose it within a box : America is 
dhcoveied. The settlers dig mines ; a thousand vessels, loaded with 
gold,. divide the waves, of the Atlantic, pour out their treasures in 
Europe, and the face of the political world is changed. 

. 44 Always occupied about great otgects/* continues he, 44 if I re- 
tire to solitude and silence, it is not to study the little revolutions of 
empires, but thoseof.the universe; it is not to penetrate the trifling 
secrets of courts, but those of nature: I discover how the sea has 
formed mountains, and how it has encroached upon the earth ; I 
measure both the force that moves the stars; and the extent of the 
luminous circles they describe in the azure vault of Heaven ; I calcu- 
. late their magnitude, compare it with that of the earth, and blush at 
the smallness of th^ spot 1 inhabit. If I am ashamed of the hive, 
judge what contempt 1 must feel for the insects who people it ! — The 
greatest legislator, in my eye, h no more than the king of bees." 

In thi$ manner do ail classes and ail societies pf men endeavour to 
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prove that they are superior to the rest, and deal out their contempt 
accordingly. 

• We may therefore venture to lay it down as a fixed position, that 
it is personal interest, differently modified, which produces such an 
astonishing diversity of human opinions, and which is the sole dis- 
penser of praise and blame between particular societies as well as 
individuals. 

THE CHARACTER OF WALLER, 

AS A MAN AND A POET. 

BY MR. PERCIVAL STOCKDALE. 


T KE endowments of Waller's mind were recommended by the 
graces of his form . Mankind are so su bject to the fascination of 
externals, that the effects of the most elevated genius and virtue are 
greatly obstructed by personal disadvantages. Worth, covered by de- 
formity, gains upon us but by slow approaches, and must not expect 
to be generally well received till the world is convinced of its reality 
by repeated' experience. But to him in whom nature hath united 
amiable qualities and great talents with personal elegance, we are im-* 
mediately prepared to pay homage. While the eye surveys, the 
mind wishes to esteem and to admire. 

Waller’s person was handsome and graceful. That delicacy of soul 
which produces instinctive propriety gave him an easy manner, which 
was improved and finished by a polite education, and by a familiar 
intercourse with the great. The symmetry of his features was dig- 
nified with a manly aspect; and his eye was animated with sentiment 
and poetry. 

His elocution, like his verse, was musical and flowing. In the se- 
nate, indeed, it often assumed a vigorous and majestic tone, which, 
it must be owned, is not a leading characteristic of his numbers. 

He was so happily formed for society, that his company was sought 
for by those who detested his principles and his conduct. He must 
have had very engaging qualities who kept up an intimacy with people 
of two prejudiced and exasperated paities; and who had the counte- 
nance of kings of very different tempers and chaiacters. He was a 
favourite with the persons of either sex of the times in which he lived, 
who were most distinguished for their rank and for their genius. 
The mention of a Moriey, a St. Evremond, a Dorset, a Clarendon, 
and a Falkland, with whom he spent many of his social hours, ex- 
cludes a formal eulogium on his companionable talents. Let it suffice, 
therefore, to observe, that his conversation was chastised by politeness, 
enriched by learning, and brightened by wit. 

The warmth of his fancy, and the gaiety of his disposition, wei« 
strictly regulated by temperance and decorum. L*ke most men of a 
fine imagination, he was a devotee to the fair sex: but his gallantly 
was not vitiated with debauchery ; nor were his hours of relaxation 
and mirth prostituted to profaneness and infidelity, Inpligion and 
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intemperance had not infected all ranks in Waller’s time as they have 
now"; but he had as much merit in avoiding the contagion of a pro- 
fligate court, with which he had such familiar intercourse, as we can 
ascribe to an individual of the present age, who mixes much with the 
world, and yet continues proof against its licentiousness. He re- 
buked the impious wit of the libertine even before a King who was 
Restitute of religion -and principle ; and who enjoyed a jest upon that 
sacred truth wbicK it was his duty to defend and to maintain *. 

But his virtue was more theoretic than practical. It was of a deli- 
cate and tender make ; rormed for the quiet of the poetic shade, and 
the ease of society ; not hardy and confirmed enough for a conflict 
with popular commotions. His behaviour on his trial was hypocriti- 
cal, unmanly, and abject : yet the alarming occasion of it, on whiclp 
but few would have acquitted themselves with a determined fortitude, 
extenuates it m some measure to candour and humanity ; though he 
who had effectually reduced the discipline of philosophy to practice, 
would rather have suffered death than purchased life with the igno- 
miny which it cost Waller. But let us recollect that Providence is 
very rarely lavish of its extraordinary gifts to one man. Let us not 
condemn him with untempered severity, because he was not a pro- 
digy which the world hath seldom seen; because his character com- 
prised nof the poet, the orator, and the hero. 

That he greatly improved our language and versification, and that 
his works gave a newaera to English poetry, wa* allowed by his co- 
temporaries, nor has it ever been disputed by good critics. Hrydetv 
tells us he had heard Wallet say, that he owed the harmony of his* 
numbers to Fairfax’s translation of tire Godfrey of Bullo^gne’. Whom- 
ever reads that translation, and compares it with our Author's poetry, 
will see in how rude d state English verse was when Waller began 
•to write, and what advantage it received from bira. Perhaps mote 
elegant language, and more harmonious nuinbers than his, would be 
expected ev* # from a middling poet in this age of refinement: but 
such a writer would be as much inferior to Waller in absolute merit, 
as it is more difficult to attain new, than to copy past excellence, as 
it is easier to imitate than to invent A voyage to the West Indies, 
first atchieved by Columbus^ and the calculations of Newton, are now 
often made by the modern mariner and mathematician but who re- 
fuses admiratiqn to the inventor of Fluxions, and to the discoverer of 
America? 

Ease, gallantry, and wit, are the principal constituents of his pa- 
ltry; though he is frequently plaintive with tenderness, and serious 
with dignity. But impartiality must acknowledge that his muse sel- 
dom reaches the sublime. She is characterised by the softer graces, 
not by grandeur and majesty. It is her province to draw sportive or 

# On Iris death-bed Waller told Dr, Bircb, Jhis son-in-law, that he was once 
at Court when the Duke of Buckingham spoke profanely before King Charles 
the Second, and that he told him, My Lord, I am a great dsai older than vour 
Grace, and have, I believe, heard more arguments for atheism than ever youf 
Grace did. But I have lived tong enough to see that there. is nothing in them, 
and I hope y#ur Graee wiN.** Steward's Anecdotes, ad Ddit. Vol. ii. p. 94. 
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elegiac notes from the tyre; not to sound the trumpet, and inflame 
the soul. 

Hitherto we have remarked our Author’s beauties ; we must now 
mention his faults. Undistinguished praise is as weak as it is unjust ; 
it neither does credit to the encomiast, nor to the person commended. 
Grammatical inaccuracies are not unfrequent in Waller. The lite- 
rary amusement of the gentleman was not sufficiently tempered with 
the care and circumspection of the Author. He sometimes prefers 
a point more brilliant than acute to a manly and forcible sentiment; 
and sometimes violates the simplicity of nature for the conceit of an- 
tithesis. In his fondness of simile he is apt to lose the merit of a good 
hy the addition of a bad one ; in which he sacrifices truth and pro- 
priety to sound and splendour. These faults, however, we must, in 
a great measure, impute to the rudeness of the age, with which greater 
poets than Waller complied ; - partly from negligence, or the imme- 
diate influence of example, ana partly from necessity. 

Waller’s works will always hold a considerable rank in English 
poetry. His great abilities as a statesman and an orator are indispu- 
table ; and his moral character will be viewed with lenity by those 
whose minds are actuated by humanity, and who are properly ac- 
quainted with their own failings ; who consider the violence of the 
times in which he lived,' and who are accustomed to think before they 
decide. 

A METHOD OF ENCREAS1NG POTATOES , 

BY MR. JOHN LOCKETT Don* more*, hIai Nswiuar, 

At recorded in ibt 13 tbVol. of the Transactions of the Society for tbe 
Encouragement of Arts 9 Manufactures , and Commerce, and for 
wbicb tbe Society returned bhn tbeir thanks . 

SIR, 

T T AVING lately seen in the news-papers various methods proposed 
J["jL in order to increase and multiply Potatoes in the most effectual 
manner, 1 take the liberty of sending you an experiment which I have 
reportedly made ; also a method to procure plants in a very cheap 
and easy way 5 not after Mich as the present winter, but after a mild 
winter, when the frost has penetrated but a small distance below the 
urfaee of the ground. 

First, as to the Experiments I took three potatoes, the 17th of 
December 1793, and put them into a small cask, and placed the cask 
j* a cellar; the 10th of March I took off 15 shoots from them, and 
planted them with a setting or dibbling stick, in the same manner as 
cabbage plants, about one foot square: the 16th of April, 1 took ai 
more shoots, from the' same three potatoes, and planted them as be- 
fore: on the 22d of May I took 25 shoots more and planted them 
also, and then washed and boiled the said three potatoes, which proved 
very good to eat. 1 had, from the said 61 shoots, as many potatoes 
as weighed cjalbs. notwithstanding the rooks did me much- damage. 
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My method of procuring plants, after a mild winter, is to go (about ' 
the month of May) over the fields where potatoes were planted the 
preceding year, and pull up from among the com all the shoots pro- 
duced by the potatoes left; in the ground the preceding autumn which 
had escaped the digger, and plant these shoots io the same manner ' 
as above, viz. the same as cabbage plants. 

I am, See. 

JXomdngton M March i, 179;* JOHN LOCKETT/ 


NEW SOUTH WALES, 


TO THE 

EDITOR OF THE FREEMASONS' MAGAZINE. 


SIR, > 

O BSERVING in your Magazine tor last mtfnth an extract from a 
letter giving some account of Botany Bay, I cpnceiyed the 
following additional particulars might not be deemed entirely uninte- 
resting. I received the information from piy brother, on his return 
from a voyage to the above place, where he stopped some weeks ; and 
his account was corroborated by a very judicious acquaintance, who 
went, at the same time, as Mate on board one of the transports emr 
ployed to carry, over tbeconvicts totbe Settlement at Port Jackson. 
September 1795. G. 

IN tins vast tract of country there seem to be scarce any regular 
returns of seasons, which must be a great impediment to cultivation. 
There are instances, at uncertain periods, of no rain for six months 
together; thunder and lightning are almost continual on the coast, 
but seldom attended with dangerous consequences. This country, 
the soil of which is light, abounds with wood and a wonderful and 
beautiful variety of botanical productions. * * 

The natives, who do not appear to be munerous, have very un** 
handsome features, are savage, almost in the literal sense of the word; 
perfidious and revengeful, and, except a fewvwho have had some inter- 
course with the settlers, go entirely naked : they seem to beohnOst alto*- 
gether ignorant of the manner of constructing a hut or any kind of 
habitation, living an holes in the rocks, when not employed in pro;* 
curing their food, &c. Huts were erected for several of then); but 
were soon abandoned. * * • 

Their subsistence is principally obtained from fishing, tit which they 
are expert, though with wretched materials : they-have a method of 
using a kind of spear to strike the fish with, very long, with several 
prongs, pointed with pieces of the bones of the- Kangaroo , fastened 
on with a kind of black gum and# sharpened with a shell, haying no 
iron instruments. Most of them are usually armed with a club, or 
father cudgel, of a hard heavy wood, sharp at one end ; and mamr 
vol, v. ; LI ? 
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with a sort of spear* or <Urt, extremely long (generally pointed in 
the same manner as the fishing instrument), ana a kind of wooden 
sling to throw them with, which they use very dexterously, throwing 
lyith precision to a very considerable distance, as sevetal of the con-* 
yicts have fatally experienced. Some of these instruments are a little 
carved with shells, but in a rude manner. The writer of this has in 
)iis possession specimens of the different instruments, &c. similar ones 
jo imjst of whieh are deposited in Parkinson's Museum. 

It is safd, these people worship the sun, and that theft marriages 
are solemnized by the man's striking the woman on the head with a 
' womrak (cudgel) ? aod sucking the blood from the wpund *. 

The most conciliatory measures have all along been adopted, in 
order to their civilization, but generally speaking they are shy and 
unsocial. They learn the English language with facility : their own 
{if it deserves to be called one) seems very jneaji and nowise com- 
prehensive. 

On Governor Phillip’s return to England, two of the natives came 
•ver, who appeared to be tolerably civilized. Several of the different 
binds of animals, of which there js not a great variety of species, 
were brought over at the same time; and likewise specimens ’of* the 
plants, &c. which $re preserved in one of the Royal Gardens. 

The animals in this country,, the Kangaroo excepted, are not par- 
ticularly interesting to the paturalist. Their dogs, called by the ac- 
tives both the wolf and fox, but the latter most. 

A dog and bitch wore brought to England, which had a fierce aspect, 
but were both very tame, though the female had been caught wild. 
These animals are not kept domestically by the natives, but eaten by 
them, and are said to be»goed food, especially if properly fattened for 
th* purpose; bull the Kangaroo is the animal most useful to \be na- 
tives, the bone9 of. which, as well as the flesh and skin, are to them 
wry valuable ; and that and, the dog $xe the only quadruped yet 
discovered of which the flesh is eatable. There are Opossum^, Gua- 
pee* f, a wild cat* nearly of the form and size of a weazel, anil spotted 
JjjfM % flying squirrel; a rat, of the size and, colour of the 

common Norway rat, resembling the Kangaroo, the hinder being 
nHttb longer, th^n the. fore legs, mid snakes of a great length. On 
thft.rocky shore, at low water mvk* abundance of oysters uncom- 
large and fine. \ ‘ : 

. >Hefe:is ja great variety of birds, of the most beautifufplumage ; 
fboo# reremhling;Our« very large, comparatively. Paroquets, ex- 
tremely numerous; variety of pigeons j a magpie, nearly same 
Its pu«, hut rather black#* a. tall long-legged bird, of a cream colour, 
very large,, called an Hamoo , somewhat like an ostrich; and {rara 
wisi a. hla^k $w$n,> or St least «j. large aquatic fowl of that,cp^pur, 
having great resemblance to it. ^ : j 

.* It is the ancient Medes^ >vhp likewise pa?d ,*dojca- 

t Ion to the Sun, the man and woman, 011 this occasihft, made incisiotiS tn eac^ 
ether's arms and sucked the blood. SeeTtoLLra's Ancient HistoAV.' - 

f A hartatess ariirtltfrof the shhpe ttf ^Lizard*. but 14 early dC ’die; size of $ 
’plan's arm, having specks on the skin of a gold colour, r.ot peculiar , to tha} 
pountry. 
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Aklrid of black grape grows here wild, anrfa ptatft bearing a leaf 
resembling that of the bay-free, of a swefet taste, which is uted b f 
the convicts as a substitute for teai and called by tftferri sweet tea : it 
is likewise brewed and kept in vessels For drinking* affording a pie** 
sant beverage ; and, when used medicinally, is found to be very sa- 
lutary. v * 

The noted Barrington Was appointed Constable of a small fertile 
island belonging to the Settlement, called Norfolk Island (as was re- 
presented in the public papers), conducting himself with much pro- 
priety in, as he termed it, the New Arcadia . 

A great number of cdmncts died at this expensive Settlement at 
one period, apparently* it is said, more from a scarcity of provisions 
than any other cause ; but the colony is now in a mbfcfe nourishing 
state, and it vs hoped will continue to improve; * ' 


TO THE EDITOR. 


‘ SIR, ■ 

TTN a bookwhicji lately fell into my hands* d <*NAlrcii&'l>|g-* 
ft 1 p-tAYEO/* I met with the following speculations on the eArl-ip 
Hr story of Masonry ; which, as they do not- seem at all 1 to irfterfor*. 
with the more regularly-arranged History of Which ycm gfre us a 
portion in each Number, you may perhaps oblige ethers by mseitiflg* 
as well as your occasional Correspondent, * 


THE Society of Masons was first formed id 1 Egypt* tfceinotbex 
And nurse of arts and sciences, where thrall* originated. 

This seems no more than natural, for theprotability is very great 
that Egypt was the first land which emerged from tlife ocean, and is 
cdhseqiiently the oldest country in the world. Moses, who was. by 
ho means friendly to the Egyptians, yet ingenuously acknowledges 
that they were the wisest people Oh the earth/ 

From the earliest ages, the ascent to which it is impossible to reach, 
as men discovered any art, or improved 1 any science (in a state ’of 
society), they felt the necessity of communicating them* for their own 
sake#, that they might be supported and assisted. To promote their 
lucrative views, it was also necessary that such comtnunioationa 
siiould be confined to as few in number as possible. ' 

It was unavoidably requisite, 'thafc every- member of the; society 
should l>e laid under the mb$t solemn ©btigaioff to preserve the vstil# 
ous deposits intrusted to hint ftoitt afi thofe who: were not entitled to 
similar emoluments. , « . 

As architecture was of the "highest co n se q u ence to mankind, with 
respect to utility, Qotiveniefice, and rrfagnlfidewce^ the MasonsWRre 
the on}y persphs'tb be applied to on this account. No other persona 
were capable- of planning: or erecting, edifices- adapted to . usefulness or 
splendour* . . • 

L 1 a 
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It is remarkable, that these, philosophers, ia every age and everjr 
nation, distinguished themselves by, the appellation, which in all ages 
signifies a Afiowt* U is true that every Fellow-craft, before foe obtauor 
ed the dignity of a Master-mason, must have made great proficiency 
io grammar, logic? rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, music, and astro- 
nomy. 

. The Masons had long confined all the sciences within the limits of 
their owni ratemity? till they admitted amongst them those travelling; 
Greek philosophers* who visited Egypt in search of knowledge* — 
They indeed were hot very scrupulous in pursuing the means of ob- 
taining science by any sacrifice, nor less nice or , conscientious irr di- 
vulging those secrets which were under the strongest obligation im- 
parted to them. - ■ 

Euclid first made public all he had learned of geometry ; the higher 
part of the mathematics he had not acquired. The application of 
this science to the measurement of land, building, and various other 
arts, was so obvious, that many ingenious Greeks availed themselves 
of it, to the no small detriment of the Masons. 

This, as it was the first, was the severest blow our society ever felt. 
Some of them to this day assert, and seriously too, that the extraor- 
dinary death of this apostate was a judgment on him for the broach 
of bis obligation ; an eagle, mistaking his bald head for a stone,, touring 
dropped a, tortoise, on it to crush the shelh *. t* 

Pythagoras resided more years in Egypt than any other Grecian, 
phttosoptyer* On >his return he enjoined a three years inviolable 
silence on all his pupils. revealed to his countrymen several of the 
secrets of Masons, viz. the seven different tints of the colorific 
principle ; the seven tones in' music, and the true system of astrono- 
my, which placed the sun in the centre ; the eight revolving planets 
with their attendants ; the. advent of comets, from one system to ana* 
ther, of which each star is* a central son. 

Not being tarnished with instruments , capable of discovering the 
two. most distant planets .beyond the orbit of Saturn, bis astronomy was 
turned, into, ridicule*, by; a people. whose natural frivolity gave them a 
disgust to strong thinking, and .whose vanity precluded dose and 
severe ’examination of imported, erudition. His school fell into dis- 
repute, and he himself intouegtecty though one of the best informed, 
and perhaps the wisest* of.all their philosophers* 

Aristotle studied grammar, -logic,* ..rhetoric* natural pnilosopby, 
metaphysics* and some' other; sciences among the Egyptian Masons. 
He conveyed a fund of knowledge tornankind which he hadno^ght 
to communicate. Muctoindned of v^hat he learned he has misplaced 
and disfigured to hie writings. *i He has misrepresented soma of their 
finest sentiments, notv&o>xmtoh for want of judgment as taste j partly 
perhaps to amuse his readers, and' partly from vanity* - 

Of all the • Greeian-pWosopbeis - who- visited Egypt, and had the 
honour .of being adwited among the, Masons (which by the wuv 
they carefully concealed), , the -mostj disingenuous was Plata. The 
sciences of .theology* ethics? and metaphysics, were his peculiar: fa- 
vourites. 
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Whether from tome, regard to the sacredness of his obligation, or 
whether it Was to adapt his doctrines to the taste of a volatile people, 
he has so hashed and frittered those things which he learned, so dis- 
guised, mangled, and involved them, that it would almost puzzle a 
Mason to separate the grain from tire chaff, in the confused mass of 
his various treatises, A lew Masonic jewels sparkle among them. 
The Masons did not suffer only from treacherous brethren ; they 
felt the cruellest strokes from the iron hand of power, which ought to 
have been exerted for their protection and security. Cambyses, the 
Persian monarch, made a complete conquest of Egypt. 

He sternly demanded an account of their masonic doctrines; but 
on refusal, without his submission to the usual ceremonies of obliga- 
tion, this haughty prince, with his wonted temerity, resolved on the 
total extermination of the Masons. 

Fierce and implacable, he . destroyed all those that were assembled, 
burned their lodges, and sacrificed every individual of them that 
could be ttet with. A considerable number of oar brethren had suf- 
ficient courage and conduct (what might not such men perform !) t» 
emigrate to an oasis, about three hundred leagues distant from 
hence. 

- An oasis, of which there are several in Africa, is a sort of island 
iu the midst of burning sands. 

This is about tourscoie leagues, or two hundred and forty miles, in 
length* and sixty in breadth; abounding with every necessary and 
convenience of life ; the riven lose themselves in the sands, while 
every vegetable and animal is to be met with that can be found on the 
rest of the globe. 

It was. inhabited by a few innocent and simple people, who received 
the Masons, with open arms. The. arts and sciences are tfteie still 
cultivated to the highest perfection. Thorn and there only, remains 
all the knowledge and learning of the ancient world of Masons.' 

• Cambyses sent an army of seventy thousand men to pursue and 
destroy them. This army were alt buried cn a whirlwind of sand. 

He sent a second more numerous, which shared the same fete.. 

It is said, that some Masons, disguised, were employed as guides* 
who knew when's nd where those violent gusts arise, and voluntarily 
sacrificed themselves for the preservation of the if brethren. * 

Cambyses raised a third army for ‘the same purpose, determined to 
lead it himself ; his death defeated the project. 

These facta are all well known and attested by Asiatic historians: — 
From that day to this no one has ever visited this oasis*, except Alex- 
ander the Macedonian, and>& few of his followers. ‘ 

Alexander lost the greatest part of his people, and suffered incre- 
dible. hardships himself befoit lie reached this oasis. What was at* 
Alexander not equal to ? He was highly pleased with his entertain- 
ment there, and they taught their wry ah visitor to return in safety. — 
Though it is next tp impossible to a*m«e there, it is seldom more than 
thirty or forty years? that a few do not venture to * visit Egypt, yet no 
yneatteropts (though belongs- in vaiu*) ' - 
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Of the scattered remains of the Masons, some emigrated to * tho 
East, and settled in China. Some wandered into Europe, particu- 
larly the northern parts, who assumed the name of Druids. These still 
retained their unalterable attachment to masonry and secrecy, and 
never committed any of their knowledge to writing. They haw 
indeed left many astonishing instances of it behind them in the erec- 
tion of their Stone Calendar*. The sera of their fabrication may be 
easily ascertained by calculating the precision of the equinoxes ; their 
skill in perspective is displayed m them. 

These are falsely and foolishly termed by Europeans, Druidical 
Temples ; for nothing was more repugnant to their religious principles 
than to worship the Deity in any cheiropoitic image. 

O if ■■! ■! m i n nm 1 ^” 

REMARKABLE INCIDENT IN THE 

LIFE OF . THE DUKE OF GUISE. 


^Fmm “ Sewards Anecdotes.*']] 

T HE Duke was married to a Princess of Cl eves, a woman of great 
.beauty, and from living in a very gallant court, that of Catha- 
rine. de Medicfc, was supposed not to be insensible to the passion 
which a haftdsome.yoang man of the name of St. Maigrin entertained 
for her. Catharine de Medsris having on some particular day invited 
the principal 4 ladies at the court to a ball and supper, at which each of 
them was to be seared by the young noblemen of -the court, who were 
to be dreesedsin:the liveries of their mistresses; the Duke very anxi- 
ously intreated the Ditches $ not to be present, telling her that he did 
not in the least mistreat her virtue, but that as the Public had talked 
pretty freely about: herandrfifcMaigein, it was much better that she 
should Hot go, and afford frerit matter^ for scandal. The Duchess 
pleaded itt e*feu*e, thatas ttue Quden had invited her to go, she could 
not possibly refuse her. - The Duchess* went to the entertainment, 
which lasted till six o’clock in the morning. At that* very late hour 
she returned home and -went to hedk £behad,hciwever, scarcelj r lain 
herselfdown iq it, when$he:sawltfee door open very slowly, and the 
Duke of Guise enter the room, fbifbwed by an ag ed> servant, who car- 
ried a bason of brbth in bis hand. 1 The Duke* immediately locked the 
door, and coming uptothe’bedjn ttverydehberafe manner, tints accost- 
ed her in a turn and determined tone ofvoice: 46 Madam, although 
you would not do last night what d desired you,* you shall do it now. 
Vour dancing of lastnigftt4tas most probably heated you a little; you 
must drink immediately this bason of broth." The Duchess, suspect- 
ing it tobe poison, burertntoafrood dPtears, and begged hard that die 
Duke would permit her to send for hfcrConfessor*'befofe’$foe drank If. 
The Duke told her again th ai she musfdririk it the Duchess, 
finding all resistance to no purpose, swallowed the broth. Assdocr 

# Stonehenge, Staunton Drew, &«*. 
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ms she had done this, he went out of the room, having locked the door 
jafter him. In three or four hours afterwards the Duke again paid her 
a visit, and, with an affected smile upon his countenance, said, “ Ma~ 
dam, I am afraid that you have spent your time very unpleasantly 
since 1 left you ; I fear too that I have been the cause of this : judge 
then. Madam, of all the time that you have made me pass as unplea- 
santly as this. Take comfort, however ; you have, I assure you, no- 
thing to fear. Iam willing to believe, in my turn, that 1 have nothing 
to be apprehensive of. But however, in future, if ypu please; we 
wdl avoid playing these tricks with one another/* 


SINGULAR INSTANCE OF 

FACILITY IN LITERARY COMPOSITION. 


[Front the SameJ} 


I T is said in the History of th£ Life of Lope de^VePa (a Spanish 
writer), that no less than 1800 comedies, the production of his 
pen, have been actually represented on the Spanish stage. His Autos 
jSacramentales (a kind of sacred drama) exceed 400 ; besides which 
there* is a Collection of his Poems of various kinds in 21 ro Is. 4to. 

There was no public success on.which he did not compose a pane- 
gyric ; no marriage of distinction without an epithalamium of his wri- 
ting, or. child whose nativity he did not celebrated not a Prince died 
on whom he did not write an elegy 5 there was no Saint for whom he 
did not produce a hymn ; no public holiday that he did not distinguish ; 
no literary dispute at which he did not assist either as Secretary oir 
President. He said of himself, that he wrote five sheets per day, 
which, reckoning by the time he lived, has been calculated to 
amouiit to 133,325 sheets. He sometimes composed a comedy in 
two days which it would have been difficult for another man to have 
even copied in the Same time. At Toledo he once wrote five co- 
medies in fifteen days, Teading them as he proceeded in a private 
house to Joseph de Valdevieso. 

' Juan Perez de Montalvan relates, that a comedy being wanted for 
the Carnival at Madrid, Lope and he united to compose one as fast 
as they could. Lope took the first act and Montalvan the second, 
which they wrote in two days; and the third act they divided, taking 
eight sheets each. Montalvan, seeing that the other, wrote faster that) 
he could, says he rose at tvtro in the' morning, and having finished his 
part at eleven, he went to look for Lope, whom he round in the 
garden looking at an orange-tree that was frozen ; and on enquipng 
•what progress, he had made irt the verses, Lope replied, “ At five I 
. began to write, and finished the comedy an hour ago; since which I 
have breakfasted, written 150 other verses,; and watered the garden, 
and am now pretty well tired/* He then read to Montalvan the eight 
sheets and the 1 50 verses. « 
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A SWEDISH ANECDOTE. 


* 6 * 


Of an Herb possessing the Power of taking away Speech , and of another 
by the Use of which it may be restored . 

r f the year 1772, a FinfancJman brought a ship load of wood to 
sell in Stockholm. The soldiers who were upon guard at the time 
this ship arrived formed a plan amongst themselves to cheat the 
poor rnan oFpart of his small wood; and, to carry it effectually into 
execution, it was agreed that o:.e of them should pick a quarrel with 
this harmless Fin landman, and from words should, as quick as pos- 
sible, fail to blows with him. The plan tuus concerted, one of the 
soldiers began to load the Fmlandmah.with much abuse ; but he, pre- 
tending not to understand the Swedish language, tpok no notice of 
the abuse, but, m his 'own country dialect, tokl the soldier to* be 
silent, otherwise he would soon make him so. This answer of 
the Finlandiwan, though delivered ip an unknown tongue, was ac- 
companied with such expressive gesticulations, that the soldier was 
wot at a loss, to guess, the meaning of i^. which exasperated him the 
more, and accordingly he began afresh, to. curse and d — ;n the Fin- 
landman with the bitterest execrations. ‘ The latter then pretended to 
be very sony for having given the soldier iny occasfo® to put himself 
into so terrible a passion, and with fair speech, and humble voice, 
soothed and coaxed the soldier till he got him within his reach ; when 
slyly taking an herb out ofbis pouch, he r.ubbed it in a violent manner 
ah over the jaw s and mouth of the soldier, who, to the great astonish* 
Inent and tenor of his comrades, was instantly stricken dumb.— 
This event alarmed the whole garrison, and the head officer then on 
duty put the Fiulandman and soldier both, under an arrest. The af- 
fair caiue before a civil court of judicature, and the Finlandman de- 
clared, that, in iris bwif defence, he had done nothing more than make 
use of an licib, which, on briskly chaffing the lips of any mao with it, 
has the power of depriving tire jjersous so chaffed of the use of speech. 
The Com ! deeming this violent, 4 though natural, mode of doing one’s 
self justice not strictly ji^tiliable, were goiqg to pass sentence upon 
him; but the Finlandtfiah begged he might be heard a few words. 
This request being granted, tke honest Finland man replied, that had 
be totally deprived the. Soldier of his. use .of speech he would not pre- 
tend to justify his own conduct; but a$ the herb which he had made 
use of occasioned only a temporary deprivation of speech, and the 
power of that herb anight be counteracted in half a minute's time, by 
the application of another herb which he had then in his pocket, he 
hoped the Judges woujd release him, ©ti .condition of his restoring 
the Soldier to the use of his speech. This request being also granted, 
the Finlandman applied tlie antidotal herb to the’ Soldier's mouth, 
and the dumb man instantly recovered his speech. The Society of 
Arts and Sciences established at Stockholm, when they heard of the 
surprizing power of these two herbs, sejut for the Finlandman, and 
offered him a reward of 250 dollars for the discovery of them ; hut 
the offer was not accepted. 
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ACCOUNT OF THOMAS TOPHAM y 

THE STRONG MAN. 


From “ Hutton’s History of Derry.** 


W E learnt from private accounts, well attested, that Thomas 
Topham, a man who kept a public-house at Islington, per- 
formed surprising feats of strength ; as breaking a broomstick of the 
first magnitude, by striking it against his bare arm; lifting two hogs- 
heads of water; heaving his fiorse over the turnpike-gate; carrying 
the beam of a house, as a soldier his firelock, &c,— But, however be- 
lief might stagger, she soon recovered herself when this second Samp-* 
son appeared at Derby, as a performer in public, at a shilling each. 
Upon application to Alderman Cooper for leave to exhibit, the ma- 
gistrate was surprised at the feats he proposed ; and, as his appearance 
was like that of other men, he requested him to strip, that he might 
examine whether he was made like them ; but he was found to be 
extremely muscular. What were hollows under the arms and hams 
of others, were filled up with ligaments in him. 

He appeared near five feet ten, turned of thirty, well made, blit 
nothing singular; he walked with a small limp. He had formerly 
laid a wager, the usual decider of dip u tea, that three horses could not 
draw him from a post which he would clasp with his feet: buf the 
driver giving them a sudden lash, turned them aside, and the unex- 
pected jerk had broke his thigh. 

The performances of this wonderful man. In whom were united 
thfe strength of twelve, were, rolling up a pewter dish of seven pounds 
as a man rolls up a sheet of paper — holding a pewter quart at arms 
length, and squeezing the sides together like an egg-shell — lifting 
two hundred weight with his little finger, and moving it gently over 
his head. — The bodies he touched seemed to have lost their powers 
of gravitation.— He also broke a rope, fastened to the floor, that 
would sustain twenty hundred weight-— lifted an oak table six feet 
long with tus teeth, though half a hundred weight was hung to the 
extremity ; a piece of leather was fixed to one end for his teeth to hold, 
two of the feet stood upon his knees, and he raised the end with the 
weight higher than that in his mouth. — He took Mr. Chambers, vicar 
of All Saints, who weighed twenty-seven stone, and raised him with 
one hand — his bead being laid on one chair, and his feet on another. 
Four people, fourteen stone each, sat upon his body, which he heaved 
at pleasure — he struck a round bar of iron, one inch diameter, against 
his naked arm, and at one stroke bent it like a bow. Weakness and 
feeling seemed fled together. 

Being* a master of music, he entertained the company with Mad 
Tom. 1 heard him sing a solo to the organ (then the only one in Derby) 
at St. Werburgh’s church, but though he might perform with judg- 
ment, yet the voice, moie terrible than sweet, scarcely seemed hum*n f 
Vol. V, Mm* 
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Though of a pacific temper, and with the appearance of a gentleman, 
yet he was liable to the insult of the rude. The hostler at the Vir- 
gin's Inn, where he resided, having given him disgust, he took one 
of the kitchen spits from the mantle-piece, and bent it round his neck 
like a handkerchief; but as he did not chuse to tuck the end in the 
hostler's bosom, the cumbrous ornament excited the laugh of the 
^company, till he condescended tQ untie his cravat. Had he not 
abounded with good nature, the men might have been in fear for the 
safety of their persons, and the women for that of their pewter 
shelves, as he could instantly roll up both. One blow from him would 
for ever have silenced those heroes of the fist, Johnson and Mendoza. 


SPEECH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH \ 

ON MONOPOLIES. 

The following celebrated Speech was delivered by Queen Elizabeth, in 
answet to a Remonstrance made by the House of Commons , on tbe 
Subject of Monopolies ; and it is not unseasonably introduced now, as 
Monopolies were never more complained of than at present. 

G ENTLEMEN, I owe you hearty thanks and commendations 
for your good-will towards me, not only in your hearts and 
thoughts, but which you have openly expressed and declared, whereby 
you have recalled me from an error, proceeding from my ignorance, 
not my will. I hear things had undeservedly turned to my disgrace 
' (to whom nofiiing is more dear than the safety and love of my people), 
had not such harpies, and horse-leeches as these been made known 
and discovered to me by you. I had rather my heart or hand should 
perish* than that either my heart or hand should allow such privilege 
to monopolists as may be prejudicial to my people. The splendour of re- 
gal Majesty hath not so blinded my eyes, that licentious power should 
prevail more with me than justice. The glory of the name of a King 
may deceive Princes that know not how to rule, as gilded pills may 
deceive a sick patient : but I am none of those Princes ; for I know 
that the commonwealth is to be governed for the good and advan- 
tage of those that are committed to me, not of myself to whom it is 
intrusted, and that an account is one day to be given before another 
judgment seat. I think myself most happy, that by God’s assistance 
I have hitherto so prosperously governed the commonwealth in all 
Tespects, and that I have such subjects as for their good I would 
willingly leave both kingdom and life also. I beseech you, that what- 
ever misdemeanors or miscarriages others are guilty of by their false 
suggestions, may not be imputed to me. Let the testimony of a 
4 clear consciehce entirely in all respects excuse me. ~ You are not ig- 
norant that Princes servants are oftentimes too much set upon their 
own private advantage, that the truth is frequently concealed from 
Princes, and they cannot themselves look narrowly into all things ; 
upon whose shoulders lieth continually the heavy weight of the great- 
est and most important affairs. 
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„ DIRECTIONS AND OBSERVATIONS 

RELATIVE TO FOOD. 


T HE following Directions an<|jPbservations were drawn up a few 
years ago for the use of a person in an extremely weak state of 
health. A strict regard to them was followed by very salutary con- 
sequences to that person; it. is therefore apprehended, that an atten- 
tion to them will be beneficial to others. 

A person of a moist habit ought, lbrthe most-part, to eaMhings of 
a dry nature. 

A person of a dry habit ought, for the most part, to ekt things of 
a moist nature. * 

A person of a disposition to grow fat ought, for the most part, td 
eat things of a lean nature. 

A person of a disposition to grow lean ought, for the most pari* 
to eat things of a fat nature. 

A person of a cold habit ought to eat and drink things of a warmer 
nature, than would be proper for a person of warm habit. 

Every thing which is eaten ought to be well chewed ; ^cause ft is 
thereby reduced into smaller parts, and a greater quantity of saliva 
is mixed therewith; and consequently the first concoction is rendered 
more easy. 

If one thing of a fat nature and another of a lean nature are to be 
eaten at the same meal, the former ought to be first eaten : because 
the fumes, which frequently arise in the concoction thereof, are not 
so likely to arise, when that is deposited at the bottom of the stbmach; 
and the thing of a lean nature upon it; as if the latter had been de- 
posited at the bottom of the stomach, and the thing of a fat naturef 
thereupon. 

It is wholesome to drink often at meals, and but 'little at a time; 
because that which is eaten Is thereby more intimately mixed with that 
which is drunk, and consequently the first concoction is rendered 
mtae easy. » • 

It is not wholesome to drink any strong* liquor before the eating 
part of a meal is Wished: inasmuch as nothing dots so much con- 
duce to the perfection of the first concoction, as that what is eaten 
should to a certain degree be mixed with small liquor, before any 
strong liquor is drunk; 

Strong liquor ought to be drunkwith some freedom by persons in 
years; after the eating part of * tnfc&l is finished ; because, as ; the na- 
turaliieat is in them become fairit, 4 he warmth thereof is necessary to 
the perfection of the first concoction: but the drinking of too much 
strohg liquor, even by old meft, 4 a unwholesome ; for, by stimulating 
the 'Stomach too sharply, it idoes frequently -occasion a discharge <3 
the meal before it is perfectly concocted. * 

young persons, to whom the warmth of strong^iquor is not neces- 
sary to the perfection of the first- concoction, the natural heat being 

Mm* 
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in themstrong, ought to d/ipk very little thereof after the eating part 
of a meal is finished. 

The strong liquor, which is drunk after the eating part of a meal is 
finished, ought to be drunk soon after, that the first concoction may 
not be disturbed by a continuance of drinking. 

It is not wholesome to make a meal before the desire of eating and 
drinking comes on ; for the stomach is never discharged of the last 
speal until this does come on ; and if the stomach be not discharged 
of the last meal, it is not ready for the concoction of a new meal; On 
the other hand, it is not proper to delay the making of a meal any 
considerable time after the desire of eating and drinking comes on, lest 
the stomach, whilst in a state of- craving, should draw to itself noxious 
humours from the neighbouring parts. 

If what has been said, namely, that it is the business of the first 
concoction to reduce all that has been eaten and drunk at a meal into 
pae uniform mass, be true, it is evident that this business must be 
better and more speedily done, when only a few things than when a 
great variety have been eaten and drunk of at the same meal. 

Itis unwholesome to eat and drink too little at a meal ; for if that which 
is eaten and drunk at a meal do not bear a due proportion to the size of 
the stomach, the stomach cannot be. so contracted as that its concoc- 
tiye power may be exerted with proper force : but it is vastly mbre 
unwholesome to eat and drink too much at a meal ; for, besides that 
when the stomach is too much distended its conpoctive power can- 
not be exerted with proper force, the tone of the stomach is in danger 
of being hurt by the too great distention. Another inconvenience 
frequently arises from eating and drinking too much at a meal; 
uaipely, that the fumes produced by the first concoction of a very large 
meal fly up to the head and bring on sleep, which is prejudicial. 

! The meal made at supper ought to be a moderate one ; for as the 
tjfte .of sleeping, which usually commences soon after supper, is 
the proper time for the second concoction, if the concoctive faculty 
be diverted during sleep from the business of the second concoction, 
in. prdpr to do the business of the first concoction of a large meal, 
tlre s^ciood oonc.QQtipo cannot bo so well perforated* 

A person in years ought to make more meals in a day than one who 
is younger * but ho ought not to eat much at a meal : because as the 
natural. heat, which is necessary to the perfection of the.fifst concoc- 
tion, is. in him become faint, there would be danger from eating 
muchafca inealpf extinguishing it entirely ; in the. same, manner as 
the faint flame of a lamp is sometimes extinguished by the putting of 
fqo much oil at pne time into the lamp, 

. Such persons as labour much or use much exercise ought to eat 
more at a meal, and of things of a more nutritious nature, than |*er- 
sons who lead a sedentary .life. . 

It is unwholesome to eat between, two meals; fer if this be done 
before the concoction of the former meal is finished, it obstructs this ; 
and if it be done*after, it lessens the appetite for the next meal. 

A lesser quantity. ought to be eaten, and a greater quantity ought 
to be drunk at a meal in the summer than in the winter* 
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That which is eaten in the summer ought to be easier of concoction 
than that which is eaten in the winter. 

The flesh which is eaten in the summer ought in the general to be 
boiled ; and that which is eaten in the winter ought in the general to 
be roasted: but it never ought to be over-boiled or over-roasted; 
because it would thereby be in some measure deprived of its more 
nutritious juices. 

The liquor, which is drunk after the eating part of a meal is Anisin 
ed, ought not to be so strong in summer as in die winter. 

. in the spring and autumn a middle way, both as to the quantity and 
quality or what is eaten or drank, between that which ought to be 
done in summer and that which ought to be done in winter, should be 
pursued. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR, 

T HAT eminent philanthropist Mr. Jonas Hanway has not ex- 
changed this world for a better long enough to be as yet out of 
the remembrance of those that knew and revered his virtues. To 
such as loved and esteemed him as highly as your present correspon- 
dent, nothing which serves as an additional illustration of his charac- 
ter will be looked upon with an eye of indifference. And from this 
persuasion I am induced to send you the following inscription, found, 
on the removal of his effects from his dwelling-house in Red-lion- 
square, on a large copper-plate, three feet eight inches by two feet , 
seven inches, in a gilt frame. . It was secreted behind a chest of 
drawers ; and on a strip of paper was written, 

“ To be delivered to one of my executors, if he 

thinks it worth his acceptance/* 

His executor not only thought it worthy of his acceptance, but of a 
place in the room in which he generally lives ; ana very few days 
pass over his head wherein he does not look at it with a particular ap- 
plication of his mind to the character of his friend, who has caused 
himself to be represented under the three following descriptions : 
1. An Infant weeping : 2. A Youth shipwrecked: 3. An old Man dead 
on his PiMow. Eadi of these pictures has a surrounding inscription. 
The first : 

“ Man is bora to sorrow# the sparks fly upwards/ * 

The second : 

On my fleeting hours depends eternity/' 

On this youth is an hour-glass, and, at (pis feet, a scroll, on which 
Js inscribed 'the family-motto, w Never despair." 

The third inscription is# 

• f Dust thou prt# and unto dust thou sbalt jseturn/* 
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The figure round which this last sentiment is inscribed is so exact 
a representation of the original when the soul had taken its 'flight 
Horn the body, that it is impossible to behold it without being sensibly 
affected at the sight. - 

. The following monumental inscription is included in a space 
bounded on each side by a burning taper nearly extinguished, it is 
not presented to you, Mr. Editor, or to your readers, as a specimen 
of superior merit respecting its composition, but as the genuine -effu- 
sion of that heart, out of the abundance -of which not only his mouth 
spake, but which also gave energy to a life most honourable to him- 
self most consolatory to the afflicted, and most beneficial to his 
country: 

“ I believe that my Redeemer liveth, and that I also 
shall rise again from the grave. 

Jonas Hanway, Esq. 
who, trusting in that good Providence 
which so visibly governs the world, 
passed through variety of fortunes in patience, 
living the greatest part of his days in foreign lands, 
ruled, by arbitrary power, 

\ be received the deeper impression of the happy 

Constitution 
of his own country; 
whilst the persuasive laws contained 
in the New Testament, 
and the consciousness of his own depravity, 
softened his heart to a sense of the various wants 
of hk fellow -creatures. 

. . Reader, 

. enquire no farther* 

The Lord have mercy on his soul and thine l 
Apprehensive of the too partial regard of his nearest 
friends, „ * 

and esteeming plain truths above the proudest 
trophies 

of monumental flattery, 
at the age of 5 1 he caused 
this plate and inscription to be made." 

Having had occasion to mention Mr. Hanway’s motto, “ Never 
despair/' 1 am tempted to trouble you with a circumstance which 
happened to fall within my own knowledge. 

A young adventurer, who came to London, like many others, to 
seek for advancement in life by the exertion of those abilities for 
which sufficient scope was not found in a distant part of the king- 
dom, had been some time labouring against the stream ; and, though 
possessed of very considerable abilities, met not with that encourage* 
ment which he had reason to hope for. 

He was reduced to his last guinea, and had determined to employ 
it in conveying him back to his own native country; when, passing 
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by the Royal Exchange, be saw this good man’s carriage standing 
there, on which he read u . Never despair.” He considered the ad- 
monition as addressed to himself; he laid aside his purpose for the 
moment ; his affairs took a sudden favourable turn j he by degrees 
got himself established in a lucrative employment, and is since dead, 
possessed of an ample fortune, the acquisition of which he always 
imputed, under the divine blessing, to this incidental circumstance. 

AMICUS. 


FOR THE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE. 

TEtE WORM AND BUTTERFLY. , 

A FABLE. 

• 

A Gay Butterfly, in the month of May, as he was fluttering 
upon the top of a honeysuckle, spied a Worm crawling up a 
small twig : Alas ! said the Butterfly, poor reptile, thou hast had a 
sore toil to get up thus high, and art now more exposed to danger 
than when thou keptst thyself snug under a cabbage-leaf. That I 
feel to my sad experience, replied the Worm, for much toil and dan- 
ger have 1 had in getting hither, almost run through the body by the 
prickles of the sweet brier, and nearly lashed to death by twigs when 
beat about by tbe wind ; and now 1 feel myself exposed to be picked 
up by every bird that flies over my head: but under tbe cabbage* 
leaf I lived in obscurity ; and though, to own the truth, the cabbage 
was a sweeter food than any 1 have tasted since l left it, yet 1 was 
ambitious to climb up higher, that I might see more of this world I 
have got into. And what have you seen, said the Butterfly, -to com- 
pensate all this trouble ? Nothing, said the Worm, but that, whether I 
am high or low, I am a reptile still ; and I cannot conceive for what 
purpose such creatures as we are should be here, to drag out so un- 
easy and painful a life, and yet be so anxious to preserve it ; had I 
wings like you, to fly about, to bask in the sun, to fly from one flower 
to another, and sip the early dew, and chuse what place I please to 
' retire to when darkness comes, a life such as that would be worth 
preserving. Your complaints are just, replied the Butterfly; lhave 
experienced your distress ; for last year I was such as you, and made 
the same moan. At the approach of winter, 1 wrapt myself in a 
beech-leaf, spun myself a clothing of wool, and prepared to pass 
the cold weather in the best manner I could : the leaf, my . habitation, 
dropt from the tree it grew upon ; the snow fell, and frost bound me 
to the ground : in this dark and lonesome habitation I lay till a fe\y 
days ago, that 1 found I had power to cut through my prison, and 
to my great surprise found myself changed from what you are, to 
what I am now. — I wish, said the Worm, that I could. believe you. I 
am afraid you only tell me this to flatter me, and to make me contented 
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with my condition, and that you are a creature of another species, 
and never was such a thing as 1 am ; for how can one pass from one 
body to another M did not pass from one body to another, replied the 
Butterfly. This is the body i formerly inhabited, but it underwent 
a change in my torpid state, and a happy change: I have now no an- 
xiety to procure my food, my body requires none. A sip of dew, which 
I can subsist without, is att I take, more for the pleasure of the cooN 
ness it affords than any thing else. I will believe you, said the 
Worm, because it has opened to me a hope my most ardent wishes 
could not have inspired me with, and sure 1 am I never could have con- 
ceived such a thing posible, had I not been told it by one who had 
experienced it. I shall never be enough grateful to you for this in- 
formation, as I find already it has made my present condition light, 
and in place of deploring myself as I have done, shall rejoice that 
I have ever been a reptile, as without it I could never be a But- 
terfly. 

PROCESS to deprive TREACLE of its disagreeable TASTE , and to 
render it capable of beitig employed for many Purposes , instead tf 
SUGAR . 

rjpHE price of refined sugar deprives a great number of persons 
j| of a wholesome aliment, to which they have been accustomed ; 
among the methods which have been proposed to compensate the loss 
of sugar, the use of purified treacle is one of the least expensive.— 
The following is a process given by M. Cadet (Devaux) in the 
Feuille de Cultivateur, founded upon experiments made by Mr. Lowitz, 
of Petersburg!). 

Take of treacle, » *24 pounds. 

»■ of water, - -<24 pounds. 

— of chaxcoal, thoroughly burnt, 6 pounds. 

Bruise the charcoal grossly, mix the three substances in a caldron, 
and let the mixture boil gently upon a dear wood-fire : after it has 
boiled for half an hour, pour the liquor through a straining bag, 
and then replace it upon the fire, that the superfluous water may be 
evaporated, and that the treacle may be brought to, its original 
consistence. 

There is little or no loss by this operation, as twenty-four pounds of 
treacle give nearly the same quantity of syrup. 

This process has been repeated in the large way, and has succeeded ; 
the treacle i9 sensibly ameliorated, so that it may be used for many 
dishes : nevertheless those with milk, and the fine or aromatic liqueurs, 
are not near so good as with sugar. 

f ANECDOTE . 

T HE late Earl of Chesterfield, a few days before his death, being 
congratulated by a Gentleman, who met his cairiage driving potr*- 
pously slow in Hyde Park, upon his Lordship’s being able to enjoy 
the benefit of the air — answered, “Enjoy the air! No, Sir; I am 
only rehearsing my funeral, 4 * 
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THE SENSITIVE PLANT AND THISTLE. 

< A FABLE. 

A Thistle happened to spring up very near to a sensitive plant. 
The former observing the extreme, bashfulness and delicacy of 
the latter, addressed her in the following manner: “ Why are you 
so modest and reserved, my good neighbour, as to withdraw your 
leaves at the approach of strangers ? Why do you shrink, as if you were 
afraid, from the touch of every hand? Take example and advice 
from me : if 1 liked not their familiarity, 1 would make them keep 
their distance ; nor should any saucy finger provoke me unrevenged/* 
“ Our tempers and qualities/’ replied the other, “ are widely different# 
I have neither the ability nor inclination to give offence : you, it 
seems, are by no means destitute of either. My desire is to live 
peaceably in the station wherein 1 am placed ; and though my humi- 
lity may now and then cause me, a, moment’s uneasiness, it tends, on 
the whole, to preserve my tranquillity. The case is otherwise with 
you, whose irritable temper and revengeful disposition will, probably, 
one time or other be the cause of your destruction.” While they 
were thus arguing the point, the Gardener came with his little spad- 
dle, in order to lighten the earth round the stem of the sensitive 
plant ; but,* perceiving the thistle, he thrust his instrument through 
the root of it, and directly tossed it out of the garden. 


FRENCH ARROGANCE PROPERLY REBUKED. 

T HE Abbe Nollet, whose admirable philosophical wiitings have 
rendered him eminent throughout Europe, waited oh the then 
Dauphin of France with his works, which, it seems, that Prince had 
desired to see ; on coming into his presence, Nollet was treated with 
a haughtiness which his spirit could by no means brook ; the Dauphin 
carelessly looked at the book, which was entitled Lemons de Physique , 
and with singular coldness and indelicacy returned it to the Author, 
saying conceitedly, he " never read those sort of books on which 
Nollet bowed, held out the book in his hand, and looking his High- 
ness full in the face, boldly said, Voulez vous me permettre que je les 
taisse da?is voire anti-cbambre ? il s’y. trouveru, peut-dre, des gens cT esprit 
qui les liront avec plaisir : “ Will you permit me, Sir, to leave it in 
your antichamber? perhaps some persons of taste or genius may acci- 
dentally find it therq, and read it with pleasure.” 

A CAUTION TO THE AVARICIOUS. 


W HEN Soladin, the great Emperor of the Turks, was dying, he 
commanded that no solemnity should he used at his funeral; but 
-that his shirt, in the manner of an ensign, made fast to the point of a 
.launce, should be carried before his dead body, a plain Priest going 
before and crying thus aloud to the people : “ Soladin, Conqueror of 
the East, of all the greatness and riches he had in this life, came tli 
witfi him after his death nothing more than his shirt to the grave./*' 
Vol. V. N n 
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A WELL-TIMED REBUKE. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GELLERT. 


P HILINDA in the bloom ,of youth and beauty soon became con- 
scious of her charms. Like other comely maids, she arrayed 
herself in gaudy apparel, and constantly consulted her roirrour. Her 
brother, a grave and formal philosopher, celebrated for his genius and 
erudition, declaimed against the vanity of the sex. “ Have a care,'* 
said Philinda with a smile, 9i lest the charge be retorted. Hourly I 
take counsel with my mirrour, and hourly you recite your own com- 
positions/' 


NAVAL ANECDOTE. 

D URING the blowing weather which the English squadron expe- 
rienced on their passage to Quiberon Bay, two of Admiral Sir 
Edward Pellew's men fell overboard, on which the Admiral jumped 
overboard after them, and with great difficulty and danger saved them 
both. — Unfortunately, however, when Sir Edward was getting out 
of the water, one of the sailors threw a hook to assist them, which 
caught him in the face, and hurt him very much. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


St. Luke, chap. 14. ver. 13. “ But when thou makest a feast call the poor, the maimed , 
“ the lame and blind.” 

St. Matthew, chap. 1 3. ver. 36. u And be took the seven loaves and the fishes, and gave 
t( thanks, and brake them, and gave to bis disciples, ' and the disciples to the multitude .** 

W ATER wherein fish are boiled contains their best juices, and 
is generally thrown away, together with the boilings of most 
meat, in gentlemen's and in eating houses. It is hoped, however, that 
the masters of families will give orders to their servants to make the 
same into broth, with broken bread, thickened with some oatmeal, and 
the refuse part of vegetables used in their kitchens, and given to the 
poor. By this method each family may subsist five or six poor per- 
sons for a year at the light expence of so many shillings, which will 
be very acceptable in the ensuing cold weather. 

. To make a good and cueap pottage.- — Take three pounds of 
the Stickings of Bee£ or part of the Shin, or-any of the .coarse or 
cheap parts, put this into eleven quarts of water, after boiling two 
hours add one pound of Scotch Barley, and let it boil four hours 
more, during this time six pounds of Potatoes are to be added, haif a 
pound of Onions or Leeks, Parsley, Thyme, or Savoiy, a due pro- 
portion. Season the whole with pepper and salt. 

In London, or large towns, bones .may be procured from the But- 
chers, which will answer the purpose as well, and come much 
cheaper. 

N. B. In summer, Turnips and Carrots may supply the place of 
Barley, but it must be made thick. Meat of the above description 
costs 3d. per pound. Your pot must boil over a slow fire.,. 
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POETRY. 

PROLOGUE , 

Spoken *y Brother JOHN JACKSON, Esq.* 
Afterwards Patentee of the Tbeatre-Royal , Edinburgh, 

BEFORE THE PLAY OF 

THE RECRUITING OFFICER , 

BY DESIRE OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE AND MOST WORSHIPFUL 

EARL OF ELGIN, 

Grand Master of the Mott Ancient and Honourable Fraternity of Fait mi. 
Accepted Masons, April 17, 176*, A . L . 5762. 

W HEN the Grand Master, and great Lord of ai, 1, 

Call’d up from Chaos this terrestrial ball. 

He gave the Word, and swift o’er eldest Night 
Beam'd the fast dawning of celestial Light . 

Confusion heard his voice, and mnrm’ring fled. 

Whilst Order rul'd, and triumph’d in its stead ; 

Discordant atoms rang'd from pole to pole. 

Forgot to jar, and Peace possess'd the whole : 

The fiercest foes in mutual concord strove. 

And all (at once) was Harmony and Love. 

By this example taught. Freemasons join. 

And full in sight pursue the Heavenly Sign. 

With Love's firm bands connected, hand in hand. 

On Friendship’s solid bate secure we stand. 

While Confidence and Trust , by turns imprest. 

Beam Heavenly Influence on each conscious breast, , 

No party feuds, no fierce intestine jars. 

No senseless tumults, no pernicious wars. 

Disturb our calm repose, where Peace alone. 

In decent Order * fills tbe friendly Throne* 

Can W isdom's self a nobler method find 
To charm the soul, and harmonize mankind. 

Than jests like ours, who labour still to prove 
UnbUmisb'd Truth, firm Faith and mutual Lovf ? 

And Ye {unconscious of the Heavenly Ray) 

Who smile, perhaps, at what these numbers say. 

Confine the rash reproach, and, warn'd, fofbear 
To spurn our Laws, because some Brothers err. 

In Nature’s fairest products faults arise. 

But shall vie thence all Harmony despise t 
Or think creation's beauteous scheme undone. 

Because some specie appear upon tbe Sun f 

» 1 ‘ 

IMPROMPTU, 

On its being said of a Person that be started at bis own Shadow, 

BY DR. PERFECT. 

T HAT guilty villain starts with conscious fear. 

As Satan started at Ithuriel’s spear. 

* In the character of a Master Mason, 

Nna 
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THE SUNDERLAND VOLUNTEERS. 


BY J. F. S. 


" Tunc, ** To Anacreon in Heaven ' 9 

W HEN the dark clouds of war rise and threaten to pour 
From their full stores of woe the big deluge around. 
When hostile swords point to the temperate shore, 

And the clangour of 'arms makes the vallies resound— 

As the foe sweeps the main, see the herdsman and swain. 
Change the scytfie for the falchion and rush to the plain 
Where the standard of Freedom exalted appears. 

Surrounded and guarded by brave Volunteers. 

Batavia’s false fleet and the legions of France, 

Exultingly vain, menace Britain’s domain : 

They vauntingly boast, o’er the liquid expanse 

To direct their fierce way, and our country profane ; 

But her sons hear the sound, their patriot hearts bound. 

And from commerce and tillage they rush to the ground 
Where the standard of Freedom exalted appears. 

Surrounded and guarded by brave Volunteers. 

Bet the wan slaves of tyrants, or anarchy’s band. 

Be reluctantly yok’d to Bellona’s grim car ; 

Or torn from their shades by Democracy’s hand. 

Let crowds urge, unwilling, the desperate war; 

Be, Britons, your boast, to meet the proud host. 

And, as Freemen, advance to the dignified post 
Where the standard of Freedom exalted appears, 

Surrounded and guarded by brave Volunteers. 

When the sobs of creation first planted our isle. 

In the crystalline waters, and bade it be free, 

A mild constitution was fixed in the soil. 

Freed from Anarchy’s maze, or the Despot’s decree* 

As the structure arose— British heroes inclose. 

In impregnable bands, to defend froth all foes ; 

And the standard of Freedom exalted appears. 

Surrounded and guarded by brave Volunteers. 

This fabric thus plann’d in the councils of Heaven, 
Uprear’dand improv’d by the labours of Time, 

To guard from invaders to us it is given— 

Our fathers have bled in a cause so sublime. 

House, Britons, once more — ’midst the cannon’9 wide roan*- 
Y our Genius precedes you, and points to the shore 
Where the standard of Freedom exalted appears, 

Surxounded and guarded by brave Volunteers. 

IMPROMPTU r . 

On bearing a Song from a Gentleman remarkably thin. 


BY DR. PERFECT. 


W HO says you sing, or ill or well. 
Must say you tune a Vocal Shell . 

AGAIN. 

’TIS true he tunes a vocal shell , 

The thought is good indeed, 
Bufmight it hot be quite as well. 

To say a Vocal Reed. 
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MONSIEUR TON SON. 

A TALE. 


WRITTEN BY MB. TAYLOR. 

SPOKEN BY MR. FAWCETT. 

T HERE liv’d, as Fame reports, in days of yore. 

At least some fifty years ago, or more, 

A pleasant wight on town, yclep’d Tom King, 

A fellow that was clever at a joke. 

Expert in all the arts to tease and moke. 

In short, for strokes of humour, quite the thing. 

To many ajovial Club this Kino was known. 

With whom his active wit unrivall’d shone— 

Choice Spirit, grave Freemason, Buck, and Blood, 
Would crowd his Stories and Bon Mot r to hear. 

And none a disappointment e’er could fear. 

His humour flow’d in such a copious flood. 

To him a frolic was a high delight — 

A frolic he would hunt for day and night. 

Careless how Prudence on the sport might frown r 
If e’er a pleasant mischief sprang to view. 

At once o’er hedge and ditch away he flew. 

Nor left the game ’dll he had run it down. 

One night our Hero, rambling with a friend, , 

Near fam’d St. Giles's chanc’d his course to bend. 

Just by that spot the Seven Dials hight ; — 

*Twas silence all around, and clear the coast. 

The watch, as usual, dozing on his post. 

And scarce a lamp display’d a twinkling light. 

Around this place there liv’d the num’rous clans 
Of honest, plodding, Foreign Artizans, 

Known at that time by name of Refugees— 

The rod of Persecution from their home 
Compell’d the inoffensive race to roam, 

And here they lighted, like a swarm of Bees. 

Well 1 our two friends were saunt’ring through the .street. 
In hopes some food for humour soon to meet. 

When, in a window near, a light they view ; 

And though a dim and melancholy ray. 

It seem’d the prologue to some merry play. 

So towards the gloomy dome our Hero drew. 

Strait at the door he gave a thund’ring knock, 

(The time we may suppose near two o’clock) 

“ I'll ask," says King, “ if Thompson lodges here"— 
** Thompson,” cries t'other, “ who the devil’s he 1" 

** I know not," King replies, ** but want to see 
“ What kind of animal will now appear." 

After some time a little Frenchman came. 

One hand display’d a rush-light’s trembling flame. 

The other held the thing they call culotte ; 

An old strip’d woollen nighucap grac’d his head, 

A tatter’d waistcoat o’er one shoulder spread. 

Scarce half awake, he heav'd a yawning note. 

Though thus untimely rous’d, he courteous $mU’d, 

And soon address'd our Wag in accents mild. 

Bending his head politely to his knee — 

“ Pray, Bare, vat vant you, dat you come so late ? 

** I beg your pardon, Sare, to make you vait ; 

“ Pray, tell ipe, Sare, vat your commands vid me V* 
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•• Sir/ 9 replyM Kitfo, •« I merely t h o u g h t foknow, 

M As by your house I chanc'd to-night to go — 

“ But, really, I disturb'd yonr sleep, I fear — 

M I say, I thought that you p ci upt could tell, 

** Among the folks who in this street may dwell, 

** If there’s a Mr. Tismsonf lodge* Were?*’ 

The shiv'ring Frenchman, though not jfleus'd to find 
The business of this unimportant kind. 

Too simple to suspect ’twas meant in jeer, 

Sh rag’d out a sigh, that thus his vest should break. 
Then, with unaltered courtesy, he spde— 

“ No, Sare; no Monsieur Tonson loges here.' 9 ' 
Our Wag begg’d pardon, and tOw’ids home he sped. 
While the poor Frenchman crawl'd again to bed ; 

But Kwo resolv'd not thus to drop the jest ; 

.So the next night, with more of whim than grace. 
Again be made avisit to the place. 

To break once more the poor old Frenchman's rest. 
He knock'd, — but waited longer than before. 

No footstep seem'd approaching to the .door ; 

Our Frenchman lay in such a sleep profound—* 

1C mo, with the knocker, thunder'd then again 
Firm on bis post determin'd to remain ; 

And oft, indeed, he made the door resound. 

At last. King hears him o'er the passage creep, 
Wond’ring what fiend again disturb'd his steep : 

The Wag salutes him with a civil leer ; 

Thus drawling out, to heighten the surprize, 

(While the poor Frenchman rubb'd his heavy eyes) 

“ Is there — a Mr. Thompson — lodges here ?' 9 
The Frenchman falter’d, with a kind of fright— 

* € Vy, Sare, I'm sure, I tell you, Sare, last night— 
(And here he labour’d with a sigh sincere) 

“ No Monsieur Tonson in de varld I know, 

“ No Monsieur Ton son here— I toll you so ; 

“ Indeed, Sare, dere no Monsieur Tonson here." 

Some more excuses tender'd, off King goes. 

And the old Frenchman sought once more repose. 

The rogue next night pursu'd his odd career— 
9 Twas long indeed before the man came nigh. 

And then he utter'd, in a piteous cry, 

“ Sare, 'pon my soul, no Monsieur Tonson here !" 

1 Our sportive Wight his usual visit paid. 

And the next night came forth a prattling Maid, 

- Whose tongue, indeed, than any jack went faster— 
Anxious she strove his errand to enquire; 

He said, “ 'Twas vain her pretty tongue to tire, 

99 He shonld not stir till he had seen her Master,' 9 
The Damsel then began, in doleful state. 

The Frenchman’s broken slumber to relate, 

. And begg’d he'd call at proper time of day— 

King told her, she must fetch her Master down, 

A chaise was ready — he was leaving Town, 

But first had npich of deep concern to say. 

Thus urg'd, she went the snoring man to call. 

And long indeed was she oblig’d to bawl. 

Ere she could rouse the torpid tamp of clay. 

At last he wakes — he rises — and he swears. 

But scarcely had he totter’d down the stairs. 

When Kjng attack'd him in the usual way. 
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The Frenchman now perceiv'd ’tw all in vain 
To this tormentor mildly to complain. 

And strait in rage began his crest to rear^— 

<< Sare, vat the devil make yon treat me so ?— 

“ Sare, I inform you, Sare, tree nights ago, 

“ Cot tam, I swear, no Monsieur Tousou here/ 9 

True as the night, Kimg went, and heard a strife 
Between the harrass'd Frenchman and his Wife, 

Which should descend to chase the fiend away ; 

At length to join their forces they agree. 

And strait impetuously they tarn the key. 

Prepar'd with mutual fury for the fray. 

Our Hero, with the firmness of a rock, « 

Collected to receive the mighty shock, 

Utt’ring the old enquiry, calmly stood — 

The name of Tnoxrsow rais'd die storm so high. 

He deem'd it then the safest plan to fly. 

With — “ Well, I'll call when youfoe in gentler mood.** 

In short, our Hero, with the same intent. 

Full many a night to plague the Frenchman went—* 

So fond of mischief was the wicked wit; • 

They threwout water — for the watch they call. 

But King, expecting, still escapes from all — ■ 

Monsieur at last was forc'd his house to quit. 

It happen’d that our Wag, about this time. 

On some fair prospect sought the Eastern dime; 

Six ling'ring years were there his tedious lot: 

At length, content, amid his rip'ning store. 

He treads again on Britain's happy shore. 

And his long absence is at oxice forgot. 

To London, with impatient hope he flies. 

And the same night, as former freaks arise. 

He fain must stroll, the well-known haunt to trace. 

“ Ah ! here's the scene of frequent mirth," he said : 

“ My poor old Frenchman, I suppose, is dead— 

“ Egad ! I'll knock, and see who holds his place/* 

W ith rapid strokes he makes the mansion foar. 

And while he eager eyes the op'ning door, 

Lo ! who obeys the knocker’s rattling peal ? 

Why e’en our little Frenchman, strange to say. 

He took his old abode that very day — 

Capricious turn of sportive Fortune's Wheel ! 

Without one thought of the relentless foe. 

Who, fiend-like, haunted him so long ago. 

Just in his former trim he now appears; 

The waistcoat and the night-cap seem'd the same. 

With rush-light, as before, he creeping came. 

And King's detested voice astonish'd hears : 

As if some hideous spectre struck his sight. 

His senses seem’d bewilder'd with affright ; 

Hjs face, indeed, bespoke a heart full sore— 

Then, starting, he exclaim'd, in rueful strain, 

** Begar ! here's Monsieur Tonson come again !" 

Away he ran— and ne'er was heard of more. 
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SONNET. 


T Y APLY the twain that o’er yon mountain’s brow 
Jr | With merry minstrelsy awakes the mom. 
When Spring with beauty decks the vale below. 

Or Winter reigns in gloomy pomp forlorn ! 

He, happy youth, to kinder fortune born. 

Ne’er knew the piercing pangs that I have prov’d. 
From Friendship dear and sweet retirement torn. 

From all who lov’d me— and from all I lov’d 1 
Life’s fairest blessings destin’d to forego. 

For years of pain, anxiety, and care. 

To droop beneath the weight of mental woe ; 

Ills which this heart but little knows to bear. 

This easy heart which bleeds when others groan. 

And mourns their sorrows, while it weeps its own ! 


STRICTURES 

ON 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


ax . /TR. Toms, from the Norwich Theatre, appeared for the first time 
1V1 at Covent Garden, in the character of Rmeo ± but the attempt 
was so unsuccessful, that we trust Mr. T.’s own good sense will point out to 
him the propriety of submitting to act in a more subordinate ca$tof characters 
till by longer acquaintance t with the stage, and indefatigable assiduity, be shall 
have attained that rank which ( can only be justly considered as the regard of in- 
dustry ; a rank to which not ope candidate in a thousand can successfully aspire 
at once by the mere force of genius. . , 

2 5, Mr. and Mrs. Knight, from Batli, appeared for the first time at the same 
Theatre, in the characters of Jacob and Bridget in Miss Lee’s agreeable comedy 
the Chapter of Accidents, and were both received with considerable applause very 
justly bestowed. 

Oft . 5. At Covefrt Garden, a Mrs. Serres, sister in-law of Mr. Cramer, 
the celebrated musician, appeared for the first time in the character of Rosetta fa 
Lave m a Village , and with such power and sweetness of voice as to render it 
most probable that she will in a short time become a leading favourite with the 
town. A more deliberate pronunciation, and less flutter in her action, seems all 
that is necessary to make her so. 

S. At the same theatre 3 Miss Mansell made her dthut as. Sophia in the Food 
l# Unit 1 , and with such extraordinary proofs of ability as vve have seldom witnessed 
at a first appearance. Miss M. must certainly be considered as a valuable ac- 
quisition to the Stage. 

. 21. A Comedy called €t The Dependent,” written by Mr. Cuwbeiil,.ni>, 
was performed for the first time at Drury Lane Theatre; but with very strong 
marks of disapprobation.. It had neither plot, incident, originality of character, 
nor force of language to recommend it. 

The business of the piece chiefly rests on the story of a Gentleman reducedby 
adversity to the situation of Dependent upon a Nobleman who is his rival in love. 
This is all that we shall Stay ; our inclination is not to dwell on faults, particularly 
where they appear as specks upon the sun. Mr. Cumberland we consider as be- 
yond comparison the best play-wright of the present day, Mr. Sheridan excepted; 
and his failure in this instance we consider with the same indulgence as we grant 
to Dryden’s exploded pieces, attributing them to in injudicious engagement 
which it is reported he is under, to produce a certain number of plays within a 
limited time. 
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MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. . ' , 

9 | HIE French have jpade a considerable and almost unobstructed progress ip 
M Germany. Since our last,. Manheiftl and other places of less consequent 
have surrendered to their arms. ~ 

The leaders in the Dutch republic have adjudged* the Stadthofder to be guilty o? 
High Treason fbr giving orders t6 the Governor bf Surinam in South America!^ 
surrender that place to the British troops'. . , 

Some serious disturbances have 'taken prate in Corsica ; but by the intrepid 
measures of Sir Gilbert Elliot, seconded by the influence of Paoli,. they have for 
the greaterpart subsided. . , 

. The French Convention have decreed tftfe incorporation of Belgium and other 
conquered countries with the French Republic, thereby realizing the projects of 
the Britwihi Ministry, in extending their boundary to the banks of the Rhine. Thi 
effect which this immense acquisition of territory, and consequent augmenta- 
tion of power, wilt have upon the present system of European politics, a short 
time must demonstrate* ‘ 

Paris.: r 


The Public have been long prepared to hear of some violent explosion bursting 
forth In Paris, resulting from the odium jri which the Convention is held, nofonljf 
in the capital, but through many of the departments, tn cohsequericeof thede-- 
erees passed for re-electing two-thirds of its own body, 'and for dissolving thd 
Primary Assemblies by force. 

Beside these two-decrees, the Sectrotvs had become extremely irritated against 
the Convention for having convened so large a military force around Parts, ana 
armed a number ofr persons disgorged from the prison*' whore they were Confided 
for their atrocious murders, in order to act against the Sections. The latter werd 
now determined to he no longer inactive, and accordingly, in the night of the 4th 
October, and early on the $th instant* several of the Sections shewed themselves ftf 
open insurrection* The Section- of Lxpeilstur took the. lead,- mid dew to artmi 
Some other Sections followed the example. The Convention, on hearing of tfcfe 
revolt, sent an armed force to sqbdue it ; but in consequence of a parley between 
the Commander Menou and the Chiefs of the Sections, the military retired. 

The Section however appears to have taken advantage of this interval in for- 
tifying itself more strongly against the troops of the Convention ; which, find- 
ing that the Section continued to be extremely disorderly, ordered the troops t<i 
inarch a second 4 me against It j and here a very violent affray ensued, in which 
many were hilled on both sides. The dring continued through the whole of that 
day, and the conflict did not cease till the 7th, when tranquillity was restored.* 

• The destruction of two thousand of the National Guards evidently shews that 
the resistance made by the Sections, though short, was desperate. The Conven- 
tion have begun to exercise the powerwhich they obtained by this victory, for 
the consolidation of their own authority. They have established Military Com- 
missions, and many of their adversaries have been already tried, and some exe* 
cuted, 

Hamburgh, Oct . 6 . 

The Regency of his Majesty's German territories has at length acceded to the 
treaty of Basle, and these countries will henceforward be considered as neutral, 
and defended as such by Prussia. On this account the Hanoverian army will be 
put upon the peace establishment* But it has been found expedient to send all 
the emigrant legions, and their mercenary txoops r out of the Electoral dominions 
of Hanover. Nothing but th e very critical situation of the. Electorate has dictated 
the adoption of such a measure, which may be considered a* merely prudential 
and time-serving, ...t 

fc Voi,V, * O# ‘ 
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HOME NEWS, 

Extract of 4 letter fam Noair ay, Sept* 7* - 
YOU think, no doubt, the Norwegians Area tame, half froaen, passive kintf 
®tf b e i ngr . ff ycm knew them as well m I, yowwottM be dTa contrary opinion. 
Mr. — , one of the Ampvun (something like your Lords Lieutenant of coun- 
ties) lately evinced a disposition that did not please the people. A number of 
them assembled, marched to his house in a very peaceable manner, bearing a 
Coffin, with this inscription On the plate : — t€ Here lies the body of ■ - who 

W» buried alive f&t his injustice to the inhabitants of .” He was shewq 

the inscription, and as he did not wish at the time to acoept of the favour, he 
pVomised to redress what he had done amiss ; which he did. This affair fearing 
tome to the ears of the Crown Prince, his Highness enquired into it, found th« 
people had just cause of complaint, and, in order to take away the vet, immedi- 
ately removed the cakre. 

Kept. 26, About four o’clock in the afternoon the new . Iron Bridge over the river 
Yearn, at Stamford, 'in Worcestershire* suddenly gave way, completely across 
jtibe centre of the ?r?h, and the whole of this elegant structure was instantly im- 
incased in the Hood. In the fall, the bars were all disjointed, and 4 on>e of them, 
which struck again t the abutments, were shivered into many pieces. At the 
moment of the qrash, which W** instantaneous, a naan and boy were upon the 
bridge ; the fortner with great presence of mrnd leaped into the river, and swam 
Safe to shore ; and it is a circumstance truly surprising, that, though the boy 
went down with the fragments, he was also extricated unhurt. The bridge had 
feeen made passable, and only wanted the finishing of the side-rails towards Its 
completion; but no carriages had yet passed q$e r it. The people employed had 
Slot left their work above an hour, and were at an adjoining public-house, receiv- 
ing (heir wages, when the alarm wqs given . The span of this bru^e was about 
tiinetyTeet; and the misfortune is generally imputed to the slightness of the 

I ron work, which was several tons lighter than foe celebrated bridge at Cole- 
>fook Date. The mason-wprk remains uninjured. 

Ocip, s. As Mutquas Toumaend was abutting wt Facksfield, near Kainham, aw 
feuded byhis gamekeeper, Charles Whitt, the Marquis having got over a hedge, 
W&fo wasttetinretmgitoeguh to him tbraegh die hedge, when unfortunately it 
went.ofl^ and the coin tents fogged in White’s thigh, who died on Sunday after, 
noon* though ferery. possible assistance' uh administered. The Marquis has* 
Mdt « very fehuml.psorisssw foe toe faafoly of the gamekeeper. 

'* nrscoVE^V br X GO Lb WiVe. 

, Bvbtinp Oct . 1 1. I alt down with pleasure, < and; under the influence of a good 
geal of agreeable surprise, to give you soma information upon which you ma/ 
positively roly, touching sutyec* which has. here excited much conversation, 
and Which, near^as wpare to the source, of the. fact (38 miles >, has been very 
generally treated as a fable, or an imposture . I .was, myself, one of the most 
obdurate qf foe unbelievers; but. convinced; by sight and touch, supported fcy aiv 
authority I cannot in the most distant sense doubt, it wduld be ridiculous to 
persevere in my infidelity. , t 

. You have j*o doubt road- in some of our. newspapers, as account of a Cold 
Mine discovered in foe Wicklow mountains, .and of considerable qponuti- 
lies of gold found foeire. befog. sold in .Dublin. by the. country people. The 
news writers, in dearth pf intelligence, are sometimes, you know, obliged to 
delve a little ip the mines of fan^y, and create a fow wonders, to stay the insa- 
tiable appetite of public curiosity. BUt this, ^ assure you, is not the case with 
kte gold tame dit gafettfoa ;. forkwn positive feet; and the hecotfot I give you 
is apt from vagnb report,, but from the lips of a very particular friend of ''mine, 
a goldsmith and jewyttor of tins city, who tern been the whole of the last Week at 
the mine, from whence returned lata last night, and from which ieiias brodgftt 
O sample *>f this ynecibus metal, Msl ounces weight, tfndfor whkh he positiVely 
paid, in for stateit came from abb earth, without smelting or rerinfofg, ^1. starting 
per ounce; such is the. ennraordknary^pitrity and fineness of foe gold, dhd so well* are 
the country people who find it acquainted with its value, ThiA specimen Ues^ 
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at the moment I writer before ntz It m* from an ounce and a half to 

iifdf an ounce and a pennyweight : it is in the state which .nature fouped.jt, 
amongst the sand and pebbles, which are washed from it : it is totally ffee from, 
quart* .or any other mint ore. 

The description my friend fires of the place is briefly this: the stream, front 
the banka and bed of which the gold is got, is abput two feet wid^ apd runs in a 
ch-aujt valley between two steep mountains, the one called Bally -aq-v^lly* and the 
mhm Bally-na-aullpgUe* about four mile? from Arklowy on the W 4 Jtlpw side : 
tips- stream, gushing from the side of a hill, runs a course of about three miles 
between* those two mountains* which ascend steeply on each side from its brink, 
tend terminates in a little bog or moor, where its waters mi$ with those of the 
uwramp 3 and in this bog* and along the bed of this streamlet, the search for gold 
bat for some weeks past been directed with astonishing success. The miners, 
ivbo seek it* are hut very ill skilled in the science of mineralogy ; they are the 
Simple peasantry of the neighbourhood, and either pursue their search by scram? 
bling in the sand and mud, or by digging holes at random from the sides of the 
stream into the base of the mountains, of various depths, from two tp five feet, 
■where they find the metal in its rude state in the fissures of the broken rock, of 
attached to lumps of quartz or petrified water. While the men pursue this la- 
t*rinus part of the. work, the women carefully wash the bog-mud. sand, and exfo* 
jiau£ clgy, in large wooden platters, and find the gold in smalt fiat grains likg 
battered shot, but quite pure. In this wild manner only has fhe search hithert^ 
gone forward; and my friend assures me, that a quantity worth twelve or four* 
teen thousand pounds has thus been procured within a very few weeks.- Before 
be went to the country, a country fellow came into His shop, afifid ottered him for 
•sale a quantity of about ten pounds weight, in grains and lumps, and demanded 
for it 4). per ounce; Hit he did not then think fit to purchase if. A vast quan- 
tity has, however, been sold in town in various weights. 

liithe last three weeks there has been an irregular encampment of theswtiateis 
tartar* at the place, to the number of about four thousand, intersperedwith plentjf 
of ale and whisky tents. The gold-finders work day and night, and such is the 
avidity, that tile labourers have quitted their harvest and consigned .t to rot on the 
surface of the earth in order to seek a golden harvest in itsbowvte; even the ser- 
-vdnf maids of alt itie surrounding farmers, and even of Arktaw team* have 
quitted their places, and betaken themselves to the advsntarousreseanches «f 

this New Peru. * ■' ' * 

My friend saw in the harids of a Mr. A<TUruseK, agent to Lord Ciarmas, 
on whose estate part of this mine i« situated, 2 hunp ol^sstU* nilii teimuua* 
non of pure gold attached to it, for which he offered him 80 guineas, hut the sum 
was refused. , A weaver in the neighbourhood has had in use, *ftnr the last ten 
years, a lump of rich gold ore, which he used as a two pound weight'; andsiace 
which he had broken several pieces with an hammer, in order to adjust it to 
this weight, believing it to be nothing better than a lump of rich copper ora, 
tvfth which the mountains in the neighbourhood abound. The fiamOus mine of 
BaJJymurtagh, working at present by Carnace and Co. being but seven miles 
from the place. The two pound weight,' however, has been consigned to the 
crucible, and turned out a treasure. 

The discovery of this gold mine there is not new, though tt has been a scerat 
in the family of the Resits, thereabouts, upwards of thirteen years, who foam! 
and sold considerable quantities of it from time to time; but a junior branch 
of the family, in company with an older friend, when he found a large lump of 
gold, claimed half* but was refused: and on threatening to disclose the family 
secret* received a desperate beating, which prompted him to fulfil his threats, 
aqd thus the matter got wind. 

The bowels of the adjacent mountains may be, as they atw eonjaxfturedte ter, 
full of gold, from those unusually rich specimens that have bean so abundantly 
found. The owners- of the soil, and to whom the royaititstefloteg, are Laid 
' Carysfort, the Eaflof Arran, aiid the Earl uf Onarowo. 

I feel, that while I relate to you these cwcumstances, you will ttiR feel some 
qualihs of incredulity; hut you may safely rest satisfied of -the Hots X state* 
>whi«hiap be Attested by a thousand uihd^vlu, ifnnncssary. 

O o 1 
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' On Monday last was committed to our county gaol, by William Barrow, Esq. 
George Crosseley, charged, on fhe oath of Jacob Isgar, with forging a will, 
jointly with Sir Jphn Brigges, and others, purporting to be the last will and 
testament of Henry Lewis, late of Hyggs, in the county of Monmouth, clerk, 
with intent to defraud the heir at law. Suspicion first arose of Crosse?ey*s being 
concerned in the above forgery, in consequence of a letter found in searching 
tjie house of Richard Holland, of the Graig, in the county of Monmouth (not 
yet taken), who also stands charged with being a confederate with Isgar and 
Austin, nowin custody, and Sir J. Brigges. Isgar has been admitted King’s 
evidence, and a warrant for the apprehension of Crosseley was last week sent 
ftp to Bow-street, where it was backed by one of the sitting Magistrates, and he 
tvas in consequence taken on Wednesday last by the officer belonging’to that 
office ; his person being identified, he was sent under an escort to this city, ahd 
underwent an examination on Monday last, when he was committed to take his 
trial at our next assizes. Crosseley has six children, and was apprehended at hi* 
house in the Adelphi, London, whilst shaving himself. 

Earl or Radnor's Letter/ 

' The Earl of Radnor’s letter to the Mayor of Salisbury, on the Corporation 
of that City taking possession of the Hew Council-House, which was built at hi* 
Lordship’s sole expehce. 

Sir, Camp near Felistom, Sept. 14, 1795. 

* Thetime isat last arrived when I can announce to you, and 1 do itwittureal 
pleasure, that my engagement, entered on your minutes July 9, I7$7> is per* 
formed. The New Council-House is ready for your acceptance ; I trust you will 
find it to your perfect satisfaction. 

- Honoured as my family has been by you upon .various occasions, and especially 
by the delegation of different individuals of it, during a period of more than .half 

* century, without a single interruption, to represent your city in Parliament, 
•circumstance seldom parallelled in the annals of this kingdom, lam proud to 
deliver to you a monument of my respect, gratitude and attachment 

* If the genuine principles of loyalty, if the* love of legal freedom, if the habi- 
tual observance of municipal decorum, if a manly sense -of individual indepen- 
dence, shall migrate with you to your new Council -House, and continue the 
^characteristics of the members of this body* I shall (zealous as I am for your 
welfare, andsharing in your credit) have reason to be proud indeed. It is an azxxi- 
muswish of my heart, that it may not in after times ever be suggested, that .with 
Che remains of our old, homely, hut venerable building, disappeared the simpli- 
<city of manners, the disinterestedness of conduct, the consistency of character, 
<of the citizens of Salisbury. I have the honour. Sir, to be, with much reaped 
•od esteem, your faithful and very obedient and humble servant, 

T» the Worshipful the Mayor of faiiibury. . RADNOR. 

Hair Powder. 

The approach of winter, to reason from the pafet, boding the approach of much 
dissipation, and consequently of dress, we cannot resist the powerful impulse 
which impels us to exhort, that powder may notconstitute a part of that dress.— 
The reason for exhorting to this forbearance, if such it can be called, are of the 
.utmost importance. We believe, though there are those who controvert such an 
ddea, that the apprehensions of scarcity have been justly founded, and that the 
tStockof old corn in the kingdom was nearly exhausted. The harvest has been, 
it is true, in some places abundant, but in others it has not exceeded a moderate 
.crop.*— Under these circumstances, therefore, the utmost circumspection is ne- 
cessary to avert the return of a danger with which we have been threatened. We 
1 mean that of famine. 

The method we propose of alleviating this danger is easy, and in the power of 
M«very one, Vi*. the forbearing to wear powder. Various objections nave been 
, urged agahtet this, but all of them too futile to have any weight with a reflecting 
mind. Gray hairs, abgld head, hair apt to come off, looking undresac 4 j*satch~ 
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l&t coM, Selnf ft Vadge cf party, aPe the principal of tiiefti. Let one wmJ 
atderfbre moment, and then say whether there is any thing like reason in an if 
one of them. Are gray hairs or a bald head a disgrace ? Are they not in the 
bourse of time as natural to us as the full flowing and perfect coloured hair once 
was ? Why then strive to conceal them by artificial mean#, and consume, wine* 
eessariiy, an article of the most essential importance to the Support of life, an# 
of which, if it does not create a scarcity, it enhances the price to th* half-starved 
poor. As to its benefiting the hair when it is apt to come off, we shall, without 
watering -into the physical truth or falsehood of the idea, only ask if iff s not bettdr 
to lose every hair of the head, than to hazard robbing the hungry child of it* 
scanty morsel. The looking undressed, if it could really be so, Ur* pooumptrbl* 
plea, and any body who will think fora moment, must see it to be the effect*! 
custom only. Let powder be universally laid aside, and the eye, then accustomed 
to the hair as nature gives it to us, will consider it just as much dressed, and per- 
haps somewhat neater, than when loaded with grease and dust. They wtflthen* 
perhaps, find out also that nature gives a better shade to the face than apt. Tina 
catching cold may be an inconvenience of a few days, but there it will end ; an# 
even this may .probably be avoided, by forbearing for a day or two to put Jreafc 
powder in, before it is quite taken* out To such as dannot comply with a phua 
of general utility, because they were preceded in it by those of different political 
opinions from themselves, and to whom they fear to be thought converts, we can 
suggest an easy method of obviating this difficulty. Let the leaving off powdec 
be universal, and it cannot then fie a badge of any thing but the philanthropic 
wish, to alleviate the miseries of a large and useful portion of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain, by rendering more plentiful, and of course cheaper, the prime 
•up port of existence. 

- To those who are considerate enough to attend to this suggestion, H can hardly 
he requisite to mention the unnecessary consumption of flour, in cakes, and va- 
rious other luxuries, which they will of course lay aside. 

• To a country calling itself Christian, and necessarily therefore believing lag 
•day of future retribution, we think it is not an improper question to ask, wheter 
jt can be.supposed, when called to an account “ for brethren an hungred and not 
fed,** that j twill be received as an excuse, that fashion had made it neceseaiyflor 
us to use so much of what should have been bread for our hair, and the other 
luxuries of life, that the starving of the poor was unavoidable. 

Generality. — A short time since, the non-commissioned officers and privates of 
the Royal Lancashire Regiment, doing duty at Dover Castle, opened a subscrip* 
iron, and collected 17I. 17s. 6d. which they applied to the noble purposb of liberat- 
ing a poor old man confined in the prison there for debt 

' Two strange gentlemen passing through Haverfordwest, called at the Castle, 
where was an old man in gaol for about SI. Which they immediately discharged, 
und gave hhn half-a-crown to defray his expen ces home. 

A Singular Pair. — There are two well dressed men upon the town, andgenteelf 
connected, that procure a tolerable income by the following practices : the one 
of them lives by summoning and fining Hackney Co&hmen; the other by going to 
clubs and public dinners, and changing of batsJ 

Criminals . — In Scotland, at the late assi2es for Inverness, one Jane Macdonald 
was sentenced to be banished for seven years “ beyond seas/* for (biU-it eating ! 
and one Essie Fraser only banished to England for child-murierl ' 

The Dutchess of York, one of the most amiable women in this country, 
amongst other exertions for the benefit of the poor mar Oatlands, has erected a 
Stocking Manufactory. — The making of legs she leaves to Other branches of th* 
^family. . 

The Princess of, Wales’s accouchement is expected very early in January. 

* A plan has been laid before Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Portland, by an Irish 
gentleman of the name of Fenar, for clothing and educating the children of tlie 
Irish peasants. 

' - GW/i r Mumrn #.— The French, even amidst then- horrors, still contrive to mix 4 
•bare of thqir national pleasantry. They lately put on bo yd some barges new* 
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CoblenU * hunter of Muffed figvme, clothed m the National ufti&ttt. A* 
these new warriors floated down the stream, they were saluted hgr a trcnenduMu 
fln from the fortress of Ehreubveitst tm, and aU the redoubts in its environ*. 

. The heats, however, still floated down the stream, and the tmf* on board faced 
lb* storm ot bombs and bolls with m infid aabmm. The alarm of the Austrians 
increased, and their troops were drawn up in battle array, until, with equal sur« 
price and shame, they discerned the quality of their stoical opponent* l 
<> This joke cost the people of Coblentx rather dear; the Austrians* in the first 
impulse of their indignation, having destroyed several of their houses by a shower 
of bombs. 

A fcUrfoss circumstance occurred lately at Brighton. Sir John Lade, fbr a 
trifling wager, undertook to carry Lord Cholmondeley on bio back . from opposite 
file Pavilion twice round the Steine. Several ladies attended to be spectators of 
this extraordinary feat of the dwarf carrying a giant. When Ms Lordship de- 
clared himself ready. Sir John desired him to strip. u Strip ! rt exclaimed the 
•ther; M Why surely you promised to carry mein my clothes 1 ” — ** By no 
means/' replied the Baronet; f< l engaged to cany yon, but not an inch of 
fifotheS. So therefore, my Lord, make ready, and let ns not disappoint the ladies.*' 
After much laughable altercation, it was at length decided that Sir John had wots 
his wage*? die Peer declining to exhibit mpwru naluralibut. 

A Gazette of this month announced a commission of bankruptcy issued against 
ft person in the Land of Promise / — If dockets were to be struck against, all persons 
in that extensive district , the sheets of the Gazette would soon swell to the size 
Of the Statutes at Large. 

Anecdote. — A lady of some rank in Edinburgh, during the sitting' of the 
But? ran Convention, having a large company at her house, and die conversa- 
tion turning upon the said Assembly — Parliamentary Reform, Equality, Rights sftbd 
Feople, &c. — sagaciously observed, that the vulgar, mm -a days, meddled with 
linage which did not belong to them*— that mankind were naturally divided into 
two classte— that, for her part, she could not help comparing the higher classes 
to China Wart, and the lower sort to common Crockery. Being in her own house, 
however, no person ventured to dissent from her in opinion; but soon after* 
mmtte* hey young family being mentioned, the company present expressed a 
desire of seeing her son, an infant then in the nurse* s arms $ on which she order-, 
ed the footman to tell the nursery -m3id to bring him down. The man, who had 
listened with more attention than satisfaction to the distinction just before drawn 
by his lady, in obedience to her commands left the room— but leaving the door 
Open, be called out with aloud voice, at the foot of the stairs, “ Crockery, bring 
^own young China." The company laughed incontinently — the lady reddened like 
h turkey -cock— and the facetious footman was immediately discharged. 

College Anecdote. — The late Dutchess Dowager of Bedford meeting once- 
a Cambridge Student, asked him how her Noble Relation did ? <r .Truly* Madam, 
(says he) he is a brave fellow, and sticks close to Catharine Hall," (the name of a 
College there). ** I vow (said her Grace) I feared as much — for he had always a 
ftankerin g after the wenches t* 1 

Anecdote. — The Marquis dpi Campo, the Spanish Ambassador, now about 
io leave this kingdom, has' always enjoyed here a greater portion of the Royal 
favour than was ever bestowed on any Member of the Diplomatic Corps. It ori- 
ginated in the following circumstance, which is not generally known : — At the 
Xtme when the phrenxy of Margaret Nicholson prompted her to attack the 
life of our Sovereign, the Marquis, with that readiness of apprehension which 
marks the man fitted fer great occasions, immediately took a post-chaise and set 
off for W indsor. — He entered into conversation with her Majesty, and prevented 
her, as was his object, from being disturbed by any idle rumours, until his Ma- 
|estj arrived bringing himself the news of the traitorous attempt, and the full 
assurance of its failure 1 

Agriculture.— If Dibbling, instead of Broadcast , was wholly practised, it would 
produce a saving in wheat annually of 329,000 quarters, besides giving gmplpy 
{pent to a great number of children. , 
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PROMOTIONS. 

T HE Rev. Joseph Jowett, L. L. D. to the Vicarage of Weathersfkld in Essex, 
The Rev. William Walford, M. A. to the rectory of Long Stratton in Nor# 
Folk.-- The Rev. Manning Holden, L* L. B. to the consolidated re&ories of Weetiiqg 
All Saint's and St. Mary's in Norfolk. The Rev. John Gutch, M. A. to the xe&orp 
of St. Cleinent’s, Oxford. William Cobbold, A. B. fellow of Magdalen college, Oxford, , 
appointed head master of Magdalen school. The Rev. Edward Ellerton, A. M. of 
University College, appointed second master of the same school, , in the room of tb« 
Rev. Mr. . Salter, resigned. Rev. John Salter, A. M. second master of MagdaLm 
College school, Oxford, appointed head master of New College school, in. the room 
of the' Rev. Henry Bright, A. M. resigned. Rev. Theophilus Hastings, M. A. Vicay 
of Belton in Leicestershire, to the fedtory of East and West Leke in Nottinghamshire^ 
Rev. Mr. Ereer,. tO tl*e livings of Thurnby pnd Stoughton in Leicestershire. Rev, 
Arnold Carter, one of the Minor Canons of Rochester, to the vicarage of St. Marga* 
ret's next that city* » Rev. Thomas Bowman, curate of Hesle to the reftory of White# 
combe in Somersetshire. Rev. Mr.- Backhouse, to the re&ory of Upper DeaL Rev, 
tames Hodgson, appointed Chaplain to the Royal Church of tlie $avoy, London; 
Rev. Mr. Markham, and the Rev. Mjr. Watkins, elected joint Evening Lcdurers, ay 
St. Dunstan’s Church, in the room of the late Rev. Mr. Romanic* Rev. Matthew 
Booker, of Alcester, to the vicarage of Hitchenden, in the county of Bucks. , Rev* 
johntjfrey, B. A. to the Hospital and Prebendary of Heitsbury. .Rev. &. T. WyMe* 
M. A. to the living of Burrington. Rev, Mr.. Goode, curate to the late Mr. Romaine, 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor, in consequence of a petition from the parish of St. 
Anne's Blackfriars, to succeed that gentleman in the living. • Dr. Ainslie, of Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, riedsd Physician to St. Thomas's Hospital. 'Rev. N. Jones, to the va-; 

1 uable Jiving 'of Lewisham, in Kent. Mr. Cuthbert, from the .Admiralty, appointed 
to succeed Mr. M^rgetson as Secretary to the Navy Board. , 

flOMOTIOPS IN TUX IRISH PCERACS. 


To Robert Viscount Leitrim, and heirs, the dignity of Eari of Leitrim, To 'Charity 
Lord Lucan, and heirs, the dignity of Earl of Lucan. ToXbke Lord Moumjoy, and 
heirs, the dignity of Viscount Mouotjoy. To Robert Load Londondeiry, and hecrsi 
the dignity of Viscount Castlefcagh. To Laurence Harman, Lord Oxmamown, and 
heirs, the dignity of Viscount Oxtnaotown. To John Lord O’Neil, and heirs, th* 
dignity of Viscount O’NeiL To Fraticis Lord Bandon, and heirs, the dignity Of Vie# 
count Bandon. To Mrs. Aon Wolfe, wife ■ of the Right Honourable Arthur Wolfe, 
the dignity of a Bafoncss, by rite tide Of Lady Kilwardeit, Baroness of Kikeel in the 
county of Kildare, *nd to the heirs male of -her body by the , said Arthur Wolfe, tht 
riignkyof a Baron, ‘by the tide of Lord Kilwairien, Baron of K&teel aforesaid. To 
the Right Honourable Richard Longfield, had heirs, the dignity of Bapon LongueuUlri. 
To Sir Ralph Payne, Baronet, Knight of the most Honorable Order of the Bath, and 
heirs, the dignity of Baron Lavington, To Thomas Boocfaby Parkyns, Eeq. and kriw* 
the dignity of Baron RancUfre. 

—■**4 ■ * 

MARRIAGES, ; 

Nonoratus Leigh Thomas, Esq. of Pall-Mall, to Miss Coukstank of Leicester 
Square. Thomas Beevor, Esq. eldest son of Sir Thomas Beeyor, Bart, to Miss -Hat^ 
only daughter of Hugh Hare, Esq. at his house in HarghSrm, Norfolk. Wen Mark^ 
ham, Esq. of Becca Lodge, Yorkshire, eldest son of the Archbishop of York, to Mist 
Elizabeth Bowles, -fifth daughter of Oldfield Bowles, Esq. At Witham, John Luard} 
Esq. Uaptain of the Harriet Packet, to Miss Charlotte Kyaaston, of WUhantr Grom, 
Esscxl At Stapleford Abbott, in Essex, the Rev. W. Gpulri, D.D. reftor of that 
place, to Miss Gordon, of Bromley, Middlesex, fn Ireland, they Hon. Robert Leesoo* 
to Miss Grace Head, of Derry, At St, Margaret's, Westminster, Cftpt. William 
Rutherford, af the' Navy, to Miss Richardson, of Queen-street. At Littieham» Da* 
vonshire, George Stevens, Esq. Commander of the Ceres East-Indiaman, to Mias 
Hamilton, of BrlsteL At Burnham, Essex, Mr. Hawkins, merchant of that place* 
bo Mrs. Eve, widow of the late Mr. Elias Eve. On this occasion 50I. was distributed 
to thy poor in bread, &c. At Sidmouth, Arnold Langley, of Lincoln's Inn, Esq.-** 
Mils Ormsby, eldest daughter of the Jafe Edward Qraashy, pf Hfptay, in the Cpunfif 

of o.stortt . • - - 
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DEATHS* 

At his house in Park Street, Francis Russell, Esq. f . R. S. and F. 8* A. Solicitor u* 
Ae Board of Control and Secretary to the Duchy of Cornwall. Aged 71, the Rev. Mr. 
Nash, Rc&orof St. Helen's in Bis hopsgate- street. At his house at Musweli-HiU, 
Die Rer. and learned Samuel Stennett, D. D. At Mill-Hill, Middlesex, Michael 
CoIItnson, Esq. aged 67, long an eminent Member of the Royal Society, by which he 
was distinguished for kis knowledge in Natural History, and the attention he gave to 
Botanical subje&s in particular. At Lymington, Dr. Adair Crawford, one of the Phy- 
sicians to St. Thomas’s Hospital, and Professor of Chemistry at Woolwich. At 
Stowe in the Would, Henry Hipperiey Ccxe, Esq. Member for the county of Somer- 
set. Mr. W. Goldsmith, Bookseller, of Warwick Court, Newgate-street. On the 
Itttfr of June, at St. Pierre’s in the Island of Martinico,* Captain Peter Judd, of thtf 
34th Regiment. On board the Houghton, on the 10th at February last, on his pas- 
sage from Bengal, John Craigie, M. D. in the Service of the Hon. East-India Com- 
pany. At his seat at Clonbrock, in Galway, Ireland, the Right Hon. Lord Ck>n- 
btidc. In the West Indies, Capt, George James Riddell, of the* dist regiment of 
font. At Oxford, the Rev. Thomas Robinson, M. A. Head-Master of Magdalen 
School, one of the City Le&urers, and Rc&or of LUlington Lovelli in Buckingham-* 
Shire. Admiral Elliot, of Copford, in Essex. At Cape Nichoia Mole, St. Domingo, 
Major Glyn, the only son of Sir George Glyn, Bart, of Ewell, Surrey. *That justly ' 
gelehrated and eminently useful character, Mr. Bakewell , <f Dishley. [See page 219*} Tbs 
Af» and learned Dr . Andrew Ktffnu The Right Ben. Lord Macdonald* 

BANKRUPTS. 

‘ John Eves, of Leather Lane, Middlesex, vi&uafler. Thomas Burglss, of Sbacklc- 
wril, Middlesex, vi&ualler. Thomas Parry;' of Size-lane, Buckfersbury, warehouse- 
faiaiu JohnMellier. of Crooked-lane,- London, school-master. Robert Bradley, of 
Storrs, in Ecdesfidd, Yorkshire, paper-maker: William Froggat of Friday-street^ 
Cheapside, warehouseman. Abraham Small, of Trowbridge, Wiltshire, stationer, 
focob Palmer, of North Walsham, Norfolk, miller:. Samuel Cooke* of Manchester, 
(recches maker. Samuel Blower, of St. John’s street, Middlesex, tallow-melten 
Jehu Atkin, of Dudley, Worcestershire, com and Soar fa&or. Matthew Holmes, 
of Hinckky, in Leicestershire, carpenter. James Morley of Nottingham, hosier. 
William Beach, of Birmingham, brass-founder. Jacob Thomas Spie 4 ett, of Basing- 
MLatieet, London, Blackwell-haU- factor. William Small, of Dean-street, Soho, toy- 
pan. Jonathan Bumup, of Bcdfbrdbuiy* Covent-Garden, taylor. James Smith Barr; 
of Bridges-street, Co vent- Garden, printer. Peter Wallace, of Bdgware Road, St. 
Mary-k-bone, carpenter. Thomas Goodeve, of Greck-strect, Soho, carpenter. 
William Dickie, of the > Strand, stationer. Edward Single and Joseph Single, of 
Chard, Somersetshire, carriers. Thomas Tyler, ofMinchm-Hampton, Gloucester* 
Shire, vi&ualler. John Coates the younger, of Coventry, tallow-chandler. James 

f ario, of Bromsgrove, Wo r ce s te r s h i r e, stationer. William Westennan, partner with 
ohn Westerman, of Bermondsey-strcet, Southwark, Surrey, plumber,.- John Bou» 
•her, of Corsham, Wiltshire, butcher.' Joseph Taylor, of Manchester, machine- 
maker. Richard Bland, of Stockport, Chester, cotton-manufacturer. Thomas Scot, 
of Shakcspear’s Walk, Shadwcil, broker. Richard Jeston Case, of .Northumberland 
Street, Strand, wine and spirit merchant. Henry Webb, of Little College- street, 
Westminster, carpenter. Joseph Mullet, of Ceme Abbas, Dorsetshire, dealer. Ed- 
ward Haigh, of Halifex, Yorkshire, merchant. Joseph Biddle, of Esher, Surrey^ 
tneahnan. John Pomicr, of Bemer’s-street, Middlesex, Jeweller. Thomas Bodman; 
of East-lane, Rotherhithe, Surrey, boat-builder. Matthew Knight, of Gun- Dock, 
Wappitfg, sail-maker. Mark Hesp, of St. Maurice in the Suburbs, Yorkshire, coal- 
merchant. Robert HiH and Christopher Goodman, oT Old Change, London, linen- 
Drapers and copartners. Amall Cooper Fayerman, of Loddoo, in Norfolk, tanner, 
Isaac Postlethwaite, of Stratford upon Avon, in Warwickshire^ currier. Welby King 
the younger, and Samuel Cooper the younger, both of the borough of Leicester, vic- 
•fuallers. Wiliam Cave, of Nottingham, perfumer. Samuel Shepherd, of Penrith, 
Cumberland, mercer Mid draper. James Everard, of the Land of Promise, Hoxton, 
Middlesex, victualler. Thomas O’Reilly, of Portsmouth Pdiht, Hants, woqUen- 
Draper. William Butlin, of Bishopsgate-street, London, grocer. William Heyes* 
|f Gainsbuigh, Lincolnshire, mercer. 

SUPERSEDED. Benjamin Gilford, of Wiveliscorabe, Somersetshire? etothkr* * 
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TO READERS, CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


With the Magazine for December, which will be published on the First of 
January 1796, will be given, over and above the usual Quantity of Letter- 
press, No. II. of the Masonic Directory, of which the First Number was 
published with the Magazine for June 1795. Such Brethren as are desirous 
of having their Names inserted are requested to send, before the 20th of De- 
cember, their Christian and Surnames , Places of Abode , Trade or Profession, the 
Number of the Lodge to which they belong, and the Office (if any) which they bold 
therein, to the Proprietor at the British Letter Foundry, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, where Names are registered at 6d. each.— Particu- 
lars of the Plan and Design of this Directory will be found in our Magazine 
for February 1795, p. 127, and at the end of Vol. IV. 

The Proprietor hopes in the course of next Month to be favoured with some 
Particulars of the New School House in St. George's fields, to accompany and 
illustrate the accurate Engravings given of that Building in our last and 
. present Numbers. 

At the desire of several of our Subscribers and Correspondents, we have deter- 
mined. on discontinuing in this Work The Parliamentary Debates. It i» 
obvious that as our Work embraces two Objects, the Elucidation of the Sub- 
ject of Freemasonry, and General Instruction and Entertainment, it is in- 
compatible with our wish of furnishing the necessary Variety on those Topics, 

. to allot any Portion of the Magazine to Senatorial Reports; and when itii 
considered how tery brief and unsatisfactory we must necessarily have been on 
that head, and how late In the Information contained, we hope to meet with 
the Approbation of our Readers in omitting it altogether in future. A Re- 
gistry of all Bills that receive the Royal Assent from time to time shall be 
regularly given in- our Chronicle of Intelligence; which Article, as well as the 
Strictures on Public Amusements, will by the above omission be considerably 
; augmented. 


Any of the Portraits contained in this Work may be had in Frames, handsomely 
gilt and glazed, at 3s. 6d. each, by applying at the British Letteb.-Found*y, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery-Lane, where Communications for the Ps6- 
trietor will be thankfully received. 
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FOR THE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE. 


THE MAN OF PLEASURE. 


.flStas parentum pejor avis hilit. 

Nos nequiores, mox’daturos 

Progeniem vitiosiorem. Hoh. 

Our fathers have been worse thaji theirs. 

And we than ours ; next age will see 

A race more profligate than we. Roscommon. 


W HEN I take a view of the juvenile part of the polite world, 
and consider how eagerly they are destroying their constitu- 
tions and their fortunes, it is a matter of astonishment that the rising 
generation of our nobility should have the least hopes of possessing 
any share of health or property. 

The refinements of dissipation have arisep to such a pitch, that 
what was luxury to our forefathers does not now even comprize the 
necessaries of life. Every quarter of the globe is ransacked fcr 
shortening their lives, and anticipating old age. Every foreigner 
who has the art of killing in taste, is sure of being rewarded with an 
eastern fortune. Every quack in cookery or physic, with an exotic 
name, is considered as a prodigy, while merit and science are de- 
rided. The mountebank rolls in his gilded chariot, while the scholar 
in the gentleman trudges the streets with scarcely shoes to his feet. 

If this folly and extravagance were confined to “ golden fools** 
alone, the evil would be less dangerous; but it runs through almost 
every station of life, and reaches even the lowest mechanic. The 
trader who. some years since thpught.it a piece of unwarrantable ex- ‘ 
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travagance to go once a twelvemonth with his wife, and devour beef 
at a shilling an ounce at Vauxhall; now thinks it inconsistent with his 
dignity, not to repair to one of the polite watering-places for three 
weeks or a month, to wash away the plebeian scent of Thames-street. 
Margate, Brighton, or Southampton, levies a tax of 30 or 40 pounds 
upon his pocket in August, without including the article of gaming ; 
ajid probably in December, he appears a Whereas in the Gazette. If 
the nobility in winter subscribe for masquerades to display their taste 
in fancy dresses and intrigue, the tradesmen and their Ladies are sure 
to request a masqued ball at Brighton or Margate in autumn, to 
shew that they are not behind-hand with their superiors in fashiop 
and pleasure | and though the ladies in' the western part of the me- 
tropolis seem for some time to have ingrossed the sole region of in- 
trigue and adultery, let it not be imagined, that the same cause 
will not produce the like effect; and the city husbands may flatter 
themselves with rising to their superiors, even in antlers, from the 
hot beds of Margate and Southampton. 

But though the chastity of our wives and daughters is an object 
highly deserving our most serious attention, and though it must be 
acknowledged by all persons of impartiality, that their virtue is greatly 
exposed by the temptations that invariably attend these republics of 
gaiety ; yet a more certain destruction awaits the fortune of a trades- 
man, who incessantly pursues the follies of the great, in order to be 
thought superior to himself. 

“ In pride, in reas*ning pride, our error lies. 

All quit their spheres, and rush into the skies.** 

A man of taste at a watering-place must necessarily join in all the 
amusements that attend it, and play is a constant concomitant.— 
Gaming is a science which must be studied with as much attention as 
.any other, in order to attain any degree of skill: and therefore the 
professed gamester, supposing he plays Upon the square, which is 
sedlom the case, must have considerable advantage over an Ignora - 
nius, as it is well known by calculation, that if one party has only a 
shilling in a guinea the superiority, he must in the long-fun ruin his 
antagonist. 

I am led into this reflection from the fate of a once worthy man, 
who was a wealthy citizen, and who, from a strong propensity to 
gaiety and play, is now perishing in a prison. He constantly at- 
tended the watering-places, and never failed being at New-market at 
the respective meetings. His business was jneglected at home, and 
while his servants were cheating him in his shop, professed sharpers 
were defrauding him at the gaming-table. An extensive trade, with 
a considerable capital, were not sufficient to supply these resources; 
he failed, and his creditors had but a very trifling composition. The 
world frowned upon him for his misfortunes, which they too justly 
ascribed to his folly, and he was incapable of obtaining sufficient cre- 
dit to restore him to business. Necessity now compelled him to pur- 
sue the plan which had been his destruction ; and having served out 
his noviciate, he was initiated into those mysteries to. which he owed 
his ruin* He for some time shared the spoils in common - with bis 
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associate*; but dupes not being sufficiently plenty of late, be was 
compelled to create some trifling debts, which being tmable to pay 
when demanded, he was arrested, and may now be seen in the King'* 
Beach, with scarcely a covering to his nakedness. 

Many similar instances might be produced of the fatal effects of 
gaining. The ladies have still more to fear, for a run of ill luck may 
not only rob them of their fortunes but their honour. Margate and 
Brighton have frequently borne witness of female debts of honour 
not being literally paid in coin. 


THOUGHTS 

SUGGESTED BV BEADING A T1EATI3E ON THE 

u ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE.” 


I HAVE with pleasure perused this most ingenious work, and amt 
sorry 1 am obliged to differ from so learned an author in some 
particulars. One of which is, that I give greater credit to the Jewish. 
Historian Moses, than to thole travellers, either ancient or modern, 
whom he mentions. Whatever length of time men may have been 
without speech, 1 shall not say we are told by historians, that 
silence was imposed by the ancient philosophers upon their disciples, 
and it appears by their obedience that they were capable of it; and* 
therefore, the author of this work might have added to the mixed 
character he givesf of man, that of his being either a speaking or si 
dumb animal. 

But there is an originality in the female tongue, and an incapabi* 
lity of silence, upon which I found my hypothesis, that Moses'S 
Eve, or the first female, was taught to speak by the Devil, in the 
shape of a serpent : — could she have spoken before, of had she found 
that no animal excepting herself and her husband could speak, she 
would have been surprized at the Serpent's speaking, which we do 
not find that she was. 

The Devil had lived much longer than either Eve or her husband. 
The Author very properly observes that political life was the first thing 
that made language necessary, and that political life cannot be carried 
on without. Now, the Devil had been engaged in political life, even 
in our modern ideas of politics, that of “ forming parties 5" and he 
must not only have had the common use of speech, but have carried 
it the length of eloquence; for, from his time to this day, eloquence 
has been applied to the forming of parties, principally, if not only. If he 
then had the art, in Heaven, to impose upon Angels, no wonder sq 
great a master had power to persuade Eve — ^perhaps in the first month 
of her life, that the eating of that fruit had endowed him with the 
power of speech, of which her husband was incapable-r-heonature 
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was new, her faculties not clouded as ours are — she could quickly* 
make such progress as to believe that the fruit she had ate had the 
wonderful effect to make her know good and evil. And wherein does 
the good and evil of a woman consist so much, as in the proper use 
of her tongue. 

What else could have made the fair sex, in all ages, so remarkable 
for the power and force of their tongues ? The facetious Mr. Field- 
ing says, in describing one of his battles — 44 Our landlady then en- 
tered, and made an attack with' a weapon many men have fled from, 
who could face a battery of cannon.'* — So ambitious was the first and 
most perfect of her sex to speak, that she willingly renounced im- 
mortality to obtain that faculty. And no doubt but this mark has 
been set upon her daughters to keep in perpetual remembrance, that 
women first learned to speak from the Devil : — do not we say such a 
woman has the Devil of a tongue ? Is not a scold called a Dragon, a 
Brimstone ? &c. It may, perhaps, be said, that since I found my hy- 
pothesis Upon the history of Moses, and reject the authority of tra- 
vellers ancient and modern, and evfen of the wild Girl, 30 years 
after she was caught, that Moses, had this been true, would have 
mentioned it in his history. 

To this I answer, that Moses has been very short in that part of 
bis history, and that he has said nothing to contradict it. 

By the time Moses came to write his history, women had gained a 
great ascendant in the world by the* superiority of their eloquence. 
His own preservation shewed how far the daughter of Pharaoh could 
counteract her King and father's positive command, that every male 
of that people should be put to death as soon as born. In contra- 
diction to this command, she not only preserved his life, but educated 
him in her father’s court, and had all his wise men to instruct him ; 
add to this, his politesse, his court education, and the obligations he 
lajf under to that Princess, it would have been a conduct, Sir, quite 
the reverse of every thing we can suppose, that Moses should have 
handed it down to all posrerity that the Fair Sex had received so valu- 
able an endowment from the Devil. Moses himself tells us, he was 
so much under the influence of his own wife, that he forbore compli- 
ance to the most positive law given to his people, that of circumci- 
sion, and that no less authority than that of an angel from heaven 
could prevail upon her to perform that rite; and after she had per- 
formed it, 44 A bloody husband hast thou been,” said she. Had 
Moses given us the contents of a speech to which this was the pream- 
ble, considering he was a man of a meek temper, and slow of speech, 

I believe, Sir, you would join with me in pardoning Moses tor his 
silence upon any subject that could in the least reflect upon the Fair 
Sex ; more especially as, by his silence, he has not contradicted the 
truth. 

I could say a great deal more in support of my hypothesis, did I not 
intend to write the History of Womankind, where this subject shall 
be more fully discussed, if I live to finish it. I shall here only add, 
that on the person who cau believe that women were for thousands of 
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years silent, I shall by my assumed power of criticism bestow a title va- 
cant since the dissolution of the Caliphs of Bagdad, who were stiled 
Chief of the Believers ; but as I am an admirer of every thing new 
ind imaginary, and of course beneficial to society, I am, Sir, 

Your Admirer and humble Servant, 

T* 


TO THE EDITOR* 


SIR, 

R ELAXATION from an habit of thinking is as necessary for the 
mind as rest from severe labour is to the body. Sedentary people 
seek for this relief in books of amusement, and they have this advan- 
tage over the thoughtless and dissipated, that when they want com- ^ 
panj r , they may chuse their companion of that turn and complexion 
which may best suit with their present mood. In one of these situ- 
ations, I took up a little old book, printed 1 5 59, entitled, Good Thoughts 
in bad Times, together with Good Thoughts in worse Times, by 1 no- 
mas Fuller, B. D. Having some previous acquaintance with tins 
gentleman^ facetious temper, it was not chance, but design, which 
made me take him in hand. 1 I looked for a smile and I found a laugh. 
Two chapters or sections I will transcribe for your Magazine, from 
the benevolent design of communicating the same pleasure toother*, 
which I received from them myself. 1 am. Sir, yours, 

Oct. 30. A Tbumber of Old Books. 

Chap. VI. of the 2d Part. 

1 Marvellous is God’s goodness in preserving the young ostridges.—** 
For the old one leavetb her eggs in the earth, and warmetb them 91 
the dust, forgetting that the foot may crush them, or that the wild beaU 
may break them. But divine Providence so disposeth it, that the bam 
nest batcheth the eggs, and the warmth of the sandy ground disclo- 
•eththem, 

Many parents (which otherwise would have been loving pelb * 
cans') are bv these unnatural wars, forced to be ostridges to their own 
children , leaving them to the narrow mercy of the wide world. I am 
confident that these orphans (so may I call them, whilst their parents 
are alive) shall he comfortably provided for. When worthy Master 
Samuel Hern, famous for his living, preaching, and writing, lay on 
his death -bed (rich only in goodness and children) his wife made muca 
womanish lamentation, what should hereafter become of her litt e 
ones. Peace , sweetheart^ said he, that God wbofeedetb the Ravens , wt 
not starve tbe Herns. A speech censured as lightly by some, observed, 
by others as prophetical, as indeed it came to pass that they were 
well disposed of. Despair not therefoie, O thou parent, of God s 
blessing for having' many of his blessings, a numerous offspring.— 
But depend on his providence for their maintenance; End thou but 
faith to believe it, he will find means to effect iU 
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Chap. XC of the same Part. 

The use of the Alphabet. 

There was not long since a devout but ignorant Papist dwelling iir 
Spain. He perceived a necessity of his own private prayers to God, 
besides the Pater-noster , Ave Maries , &c. used of course in the Ro- 
mish Church. But so simple was he, that how to pray he knew not, 
only every morning humbly bending his knees, and lifting up his eyes 
and hands to heaven, he would deliberately repeat the Alphabet.— 
And now , saith he, O good God , put tbete tetters together to spell sylla- 
bles, to spell words, to make such sense , os may be most to tby glory, and 
my good. 


ON SEDUCTION. 

A MONG the various crimes, the product of a licentious age, there 
is scarce any that carries with it such complicated guilt, as 
the debauching of innocent young women. The parents, of what the 
seducer veils under the specious name of a fashionable gallantry, are 
deceit, perjury, J*jst; and infamy, ruin, murder, are its tragical offspring* 
Should any man by artful insinuations deceive another, in an affair 
of great importance ; should he, to attain his end, make use of repeated 
oaths, and solemn imprecations ; and shouldhe at that very time know, 
that this abused person was his real friend : what pursuit, what in- 
terest, would be a sufficient excuse lor such villany ? Such, and more 
criminal, is die most innocent part, the beginning of an intrigue ; 
more criminal, as far as love and tenderness surpasses friendship. I 
might almost venture to submit to the determination of our debau- 
chee, if that momentary satisfaction he thus impiously courts, is, even 
W his opinion, an equivalent for the wickedness essential to its attainment* 
But let hipi turn the perspective, and behold it in its terrible con- 
sequences. The loss of reputation immediately follows the forfeiture 
of innocence, accompanied with the neglect of all the virtuous, all the 
desirable part of the world. Abandoned thus to the mercy of the 
libertine, he in a few months sated with iniquity (of such short (dura- 
tion are vicious pleasures) withdraws himself and leaves her. Who 
can describe the anger, grief, shame, horror, despair, the legion of 
fiends, that distract the mind of the wretch thus seduced, thus for- 
saken; reduced to a dire dilemma, either of continuing a miserable 
existence by means the most shocking to a rational creature, or of end- 
ing it by a sin that can never be repented of? The effects of the choice 
of the last terrible expedient are seldom capable of being concealed ; 
but it is unknown, and, I fear, hardly credible, what numbers of in- 
nocents are Sacrificed on account of this odious crime. How great 
must that guilt be, that can thus silence the strong voice of maternal 
affection ! — There is yet another aggravation of this abominable prac- 
tice, which is, that it is an injury of such a nature, as admits of no 
adequate reparation. Marriage indeed, though wide of a full recom- 
pence, yet approaches the nearest to it, and, in my opinion, is the 
least that can be done by a man who has any remains of virtue, ho- 
nour, or good-nature. 
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MASONIC EXTRACT 

FROM 

A TOUR IN SCOTLAND J 

BY J. LETTIC^ B. Di 


Fight, Sept. 15. 179*, 
INCE vte sat down to breakfast a paper has been brought us, 
^ stating the project and plan of a Freemasons’ Lodge about to 
be executed at Fores; accompanied by a request of our ‘contribution 
to the undertaking. Not having had the honour of initiation in the 
mysteries of that ancient Fraternity, and no connection with Fores 
beyond the moment, We have left the success of the scheme to the 
sympathy of the brotherhood. 

There wa$ nothing, however, we hope, in our refusal, of that ill;* 
humour which some persons would have expressed upon this appli- 
cation, who seem piqued that their curiosity should never have been 
gratified with the Secret for so many ages. I have heard an old lady 
or two, in my life-time, particularly virulent against that pertinacity 
with which the Society have ever kept to themselves the Mysteries of 
their Institution. It has appeared like avarice of a valuable posses- 
sion; the generous communication of which these ladies thought 
due, if not to the world, at least to themselves, so passionately fond 
of secrets. 

The Society is very numerous in North Britain, and has a great 
many respectable members there ; as indeed it has in most parts of 
Europe. That the different disgusted brethren, who have pretended 
to discover the grand Arcana of Freemasonry in accounts they have 
published, have never really possessed them, there is reason to con- 
clude from their inconsistericy with one another. It has been com- 
monly understood, that the Arcana of the Society, like those of the 
Jesuits, are imparted gradually to its members, according to their 
merits and improvements. As these, in any given time, will have 
been exhibited in various degrees, according to the characters and 
abilities of the several novices, it may be supposed that some oftJiem> 
even after long labour and some pretension, having never attained, 
the due measure of excellence in the profession of Masonry, have 
grown impatient to be admitted into secrets to which they were nor 
entitled, and becoming disgusted with a tedious novitiate/ but just 
within the Mount of the Temple, have retreated in wrath, and pre- 
tended to reveal the divine Secrets of the sanctuary itself. Some of 
the disgusted brethren may, perhaps, have passed die soreg or bal- 
ustrade, or possibly the first and second courts; but, that they 
should have ascended the twelve steps beyond, into the very Temple' 
itself, and still farther have lifted the veil of the sanctuary, and them,' ? 
void of all grace and reverence, have brought themselves to divulge 
the grand Mystery of Mysteries, must appear incredible to all sober 

VOL. V. Q q ' 
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men ; almost as increftle as that they should have no secret to 
divulge. 

You, who are not a Freemason, should be informed, that, in the 
foregoing allusions, no existing ceremonies of the order are meant to 
be shadowed forth, nothing more is intended than to express, allego- 
rically, the progress of the brethren, from one degree of perfection to 
another, till they become worthy of tbe ultimate Arcana of tbe Institu- 
tion : and no subject seemed to furnish terms so profoundly respect- 
ful to the order, as the probationary progress of the Levites in the 
Temple of Solomon, the Fraternity’s great object of veneration. 


TO THE 

PROPRIETOR OF THE FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE. 


SIR AND BROTHER, 

T HE following little piece (if I am not mistaken) is the produc- 
tion of a bookseller in Newberne,one who seems to be an emi- 
nent brother, and makes Masonry a part of his study, as every good 
and faithful brother ought to do. I beg leave to recommend it to 
your readers, as well worthy their attention. 

With the warmest wishes for the success and extensive circulation 
of the Freemasons’ Magazine, which promises to be so very useful to 
the Craft, I am, Sir, 

Y our grateful Brother and sincere well-wisher, 

JAMES SOMERVILLE, S.ccxii. 

Edinburgh, Oct . 17, 579;. 


FUNERAL ORATION 

ON THE MOST WORSHIPFUL AND HONOURABLE 

MAJOR-GENERAL RICHARD CASWELL, 
Grand Master of tbe Masons of North Carolina. 


BY FRANCIS XAVIER MARTIN. 


“ And all Judea and Jerusalem mourned for Josiab . ” Chron. b. 2. v. 24. 

WORSHIPFUL SIRS AND WORTHY BRETHREN, 

B EREFT of him who conducted our works, we are met to dis- 
charge the tribute of a tear due to his memory. How deeply the 
rest of the community sympathises with us, on this melancholy occa- 
sion, the attendance of a respectable number of our fellow-citizens 
fully testifies. 

Shall our griefs terminate iq sterile tears? Shall this discourse, 
sacred to the memory of the Most Worshipful and Honourable Major- 
General Richard Caswell, Grand-Master of tbe Masons of North* 
Carolina, be, like the song of the untutored savage, the mere rehear- 
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sal of a warrior’s achievements ? No. In admiring the virtue’s that 
jiave rendered his death, likd Jos tab’s, lamented in Judea and Jerusa - 
Am, let us, as Christians and Masons , be stimulated, not to oiler idle 
adulation to his manes, but to imitate, in the practice of every virtue, 
so bl ight a pattern. 

Nothing excites more powerfully to virtuous deeds, than the ex- 
amples of those whom they have rendered conspicuous. Man generally 
desires what he finds applauded in others. And, either because vir- 
tue appears more noble when he hears it praised, or less difficult 
when he sees it practised, he is stimulated thereto — as the labour is 
not without reward, and remissness would be without excuse. 

The examples of the dead are no less poweiful than those of the 
living. We look upon the virtues of the former with a greater degree 
of veneration, as we view those of the latter with a greater degree 
of envy ; perhaps, because, death having crowned them, we are 
willing to believe that posterity praises without flattery , as it praises 
without interest—* or rather (for why should the real reason be con* 
ceded in this temple of truth ?) because our pride will not suffer us 
to acknowledge them. 

To convene the people when some illustrious popular character 
has terminated his career, and to improve the opportunity of exciting 
them to patriotic virtues, is an ancient custom, ‘frequent instances of 
which occur in sacred and profane history. The heart of man, how- 
ever obdurate, when operated upon by grief, or the idea of a future 
state, is prepared to receive such favourable impressions ; as the stiff 
and close-grained stone becomes pliant and ductile when heated by 
the fire of the furnace. 

Thus we read that the corpse of Caesar, having been brought into 
the forum of the then metropolis of the world, Anthony, holding up 
that Dictator's garment, addiessed the Roman people You well 
know,” said he, “this mantle. I remember the first time Caesar 
put it on. It was on the day he overcame the Nervii. If you have 
tears to shed, prepare to shed them now.” 

With as much propriety, can I rise to-day, and addressing you, 
say: — 

You well know these Badges , They are the Insignia of Masonry. 
■•—of a society, which, for its antiquity and utility acknowledges no 
equal among the institutions of the sons of man. Behold the white 
apron that was girded on him, the loss of whom we bemoan, on the 
day he became a Mason 1 lie has left it to you unsullied. He has Jeff 
it to you, decorated with those marks of dignity to which merit alone 
gives title. 

If you have tears to shed, prepare to shed them now. 

He is tio more. No longer shall he, like the eastern sun, illuminate 
our Lodges ; no longer shall he plan or direct our works. 

You well know, fellow-citizens, that Sword, emblematical of Su- 
preme Executive Authority. I remember the first time it was deli- 
vered to him. It was on the day we shook off the British domination 
and became a People. 

Jf you have tears to shed, prepare to shed them 
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He is no more. No longer shall he wield the sword of justice 
attempered by mercy. No longer shall he preside in your council 
or lead you to the hostile field. 

To enter here into a minute detail of the services he rendered you, 
would be to premise that they may be obliterated from your memory 

you remember them. Brethren and fellow-citizens, they cannot 
have been forgotten. 

It was he who headed you on the day you broke down the superior 
phalanx of Scotch troops, at Moor’s Creek ; and thereby preserved 
the cause of freedom from the deadly blow this reinforcement would 
have enabled our enemies to strike. 

It was he who presided in the assembly of Patriots, who framed that 
instrument, which defined j T our rights and the authority of ycor 
rulers, and has recured your liberties to this day/ 

It was he whom your united voices twice called to the supreme 
magistracy /of this state — and it was he who, but a few days ago, 
still filled the chair of )'our Senate. 

If his public character affords a vast field to the panegyrist’s fanc5*, 
his private one deserves no less attention and praire. In it we shall 
always find an example worthy of imitation. 

Public virtue may procure a more shining reputation, but domestic 
virtue gives a more solid merit. The former, wherr unsupported by 
the* latter, is, in the warrior, a* thirst of glory— *in the civil ruler, a 
thirst of power. 

A single instance of momentary intrepidity may make a name to 
the chieftain ; but a continued spirit of moderation alone characterises 
the virtuous individual. 

Valour is a noble passion, which evinces a greatness of soul. But 
too oft it is a vain generosity excited by ambition, and which has for 
its aim the mere gratification of a selfish pride ; an inconsiderate bold- 
ness justified by success ; a blind ferocity which stifles the voice of 
humanity, and by the tears it causes to flow, and the blood of its vie- j 
tims, tarnishes the laurels of the vanquisher. 

Domestic virtue, on the contrary, is so perfect, that it is laudable 
even in its excesses. It is peaceable and constant, and springs from a 
meekness and tenderness which regulate desire ; and giving the vir- 
tuous individual the command of his own, causes him to reign over 
the hearts of others. The one excites astonishment and fear ; the other 
commands reverence and love. 

• The Swede boasts of the name of Charles XII. but blesses that of 
Qustavus Vasa. 

In him, of whom the hand of death has bereft us, public and do- 
mestic virtues were ever united. Notsatisfied in watching with unre- 
mitted attention over the welfare of the community, lie anxiously 
endeavoured to promote the felicity of its members. Blest with a 
complacency of disposition and equanimity of temper which pecu- 
liarly endeared him to his friends, he commanded respect even from 
his enemies. The tender sensibility of his heart was such, that he 
peeded but to see distress, to feel it and contribute to its relief. — * 
Peafto the yoice pf interest^ even jq tfie fine of his profession, when-. 
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-ever oppressed indigence called for his assistance, he appeared at die 
bar without even the hope of any other reward, than the conscious* 
ness of having so far promoted the happiness of a fellow man* 

Such is, worshipful Sirs and worthy Brethren, the character of one 
whose lessons shall no longer instruct us, but the reAhembrance of 
whose virtues will long continue to edify us. 

Such is, fellow-citizens, the character of one tvho bore so great a 
share in the revolution by which you became a nation; who, during 
his life, was ever honoured with some marks of your approbation* 
and whose memoty will, I doubt not, be embalmed in your affec- 
tions. 

Shades of Warrrn, Montgomery and Mercer 1 and ye Shades 
of those other Columbian Chiefs* who bore away the palm of political 
martyrdom 1 attend, receive, and welcome, into tbe happy mansions of 
the just , a soul congenial with those of your departed heroes, and 
meriting alike our esteem, our gratitude, and our tears 


ANECDOTE 

SERVING TO SHEW THE 3TR ICT DISCIPLINE EXACTED FROM 

THE KNIGHTS OF THE HOSPITAL OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM, 

AFTERWARDS 

. THE KNIGHTS OF RHODES, and now THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA* 

A MONG the many venomous creatures that infested Rhodes, there 
was a monstrous large one of an amphibious nature, which 
harboured in a subterraneous cavern, at the^e^d of a large morass* and 
had made dreadful havock among the sm^ll antf large cattle, arid even 
pmong the neighbouring inhabitants. They gave it the name of 
dragon , but it was more probably a crocodile, or a sea-horse of the 
first magnitude ; and several Rhodian Knights had lost their lives, at 
different times, in endeavouring to destroy i:, fire-arms not beingtheti 
in use, and its skin being proof against any other weapon: upofj 
which account the Grand Master had expressly forbidden making any 
further attempts against it, under severe penalties. They all readily 
obeyed, except a Provencal Knight, named Dieu-donne de Gozon ; 
who, less regardful of the prohibition than of the horrid depredation* 
of the monster, resolved, at all hazards, to rid the island of it. 

That he might atchieve it the more safely, he went out several 
times to take a distant view of it, till the want of scales, which he ob* 
6erved under his belty, famished him with an effectual plan for de^ 
$troying it. 

He first retire^ tp his nati ve castle of Gozon, in Languedoc, thathri 
might pursue his project with greater secrecy ; and there got an effig^ 
of the monstrous creature made as exact, as to colour, shape, and size, 

* Our readers will find another piece qf Brother Martin's Production, iif 
Ypl'IL F?£e 2* of ourM?ga?ifie, ... 
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as he could, in wood and pasteboard ; after which he set about in- 
structing two young mastiffs how to attack him at that tender part, 
whilst he did die same on horseback, with his lance and his armour. 
This exercise he continued several months ; after which he sailed 
back to Rhodes with them and two of his domestics ; and, without 
shewing himself to any one, went directly to the place, and attacked 
the furious beast (1342), ordering his two servants to stand on the 
neighbouring hill, and, in case they saw him fall, to return home ; but, 
if victorious, or unluckily wounded, to come to his assistance. Upon 
the first onset, he ran with full force against it ; but found his lance 
recoil back, without making the least impression on its skin ; and 
while he was preparing to repeat his blow, his horse, affrighted at.its 
hissing and stench, started so suddenly back, that he would have thrown 
him down, had he not as dexterously dismounted ; when, drawing his 
sword, he gave the monster a desperate wound in the softest part of 
the belly, from whence quickly flowed a plentiful stream of blood. 
His faithful dogs no soooner saw it than they seized on the place, and 
held it so fast, that he could not shake them off ; upon which he gave 
the Knight such a violent blow with his tail, as threw him flat on the 
ground, and laid his whole body upon him ; so that he must have 
been inevitably stifled with his weight and stench, had not his two 
domestic s come immediately to his assistance, and disengaged him 
from his load. * Th6y found him so spent and breathless, that they 
began to think him dead, but upon throwing some water in his face, 
he opened his eyes ; and glad was he, when the first object that sa^ 
luted him was the monster dead before him, -which had destroyed so 
many of his order. 

; The news of this exploit was no sooner known than he saw him- 
self surrounded with vast crouds of inhabitants, and met by a great 
number of Knights, who conducted him in a kind of triumph to the 
palace of the Grand Master. But great was his mortification here, 
when, instead of applause and commendations, he received a severe 
reprimand, and was sent to prison by him, without being permitted 
to speak for himself, or any one to intercede for him. A council 
was quickly called, in which that severe governor highly aggravated 
bis crime, and, with his usual austerity and sternness, insisted upon 
his being punished with the utmost severity, for his breach of obe- 
dience 'and discipline, which he maintained was of more dangerous 
consequence than all the mischief which that, and many more such 
monsters, could do. At length, with much intreaty, he was pre- 
vailed upon to content himself with degrading him: and Gozpn was 
accordingly stripped of his cross and habit; an indignity which I15 
esteemed more rigorous than death. He continued some time under 
this disgrace; after which Villeneuve, the twenty-fifth Grand Master, 
who was of a generous temper, and an admirer of valour, having as- 
serted his authority by that severe example, readily yielded to have 
him received again, and likewise bestowed many signal favours on 
him ; whilst the people, less sparing of their praises than he, paid 
him the greatest honours every where. The head of the monster 
was fastened on pne of the gates of the city, as 3 trophy of GozouV 
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Victory, which was still to be seen there in Mr. Thevenot’s time.—' 
Edition of his Travels, printed in 1637. 

The head of this animal was much larger than that of a horse, 
its mouth reaching From ear to ear, great teeth, large eyes, the holes 
of the nostrils round, and the skin of a whitish grey, occasioned, per-, 
haps, by the dust which it gathered in course of time. 

A strange tale this, and not less strangely told : nevertheless, fa- 
bulous as it appears, there are not wanting some historical circum- 
stances that would seem to give it a degree of countenance. Upon 
the death of Villeneuve (1346), a chapter was held for the election of 
a successor to that high office. Upon this occasion our valorous ca-. 
valier gave another instance of his extraordinary genius. The 
chapter being much divided about the choice of a new Master— 
when it came to his (Gozon's) turn to give his vote, he expressed 
himself in the following terms : “ Upon my entering into this as-, 
sembly, 1 took a solemn oath not to propose any Knight but such as I 
thought the most worthy of filling, up that important post, and the 
most affectionate to the general good of the order; and after having 
seriously considered the present state of Christendom, and the con- 
tinual wars which we are bound to carry on against the infidels, the 
steadiness and vigour required to prevent the least remissness in our 
discipline, 1 do declare, that 1 do not find any person better quali- 
fied for the well governing our order than myself.”— He then be^ 
gan to enumerate his former exploits, particularly that of his destroy- 
ing the dragon; but insisted more especially on his behaviour ever 
since the late Grand Master had made him his lieutenant-general.; and 
concluded with addressing himself to the electors in these words : 
“ You have already had a proof of my government, and cannot but 
know what you may expect from it. 1 am therefore persuaded that 
you cannot, without doing me an injustice, refuse me your votes.” 

He was accordingly chosen by a considerable majority, and did 
not in the least disappoint the expectation of his electors* His be- 
haviour proved him equal to, and worthy of, the trust reposed in 
him. He died in the seventh. year of his government; was buried 
with remarkable pomp and solemnity ; and his epitaph was only these 
two words, Extinctor Draconis> or The Vanquisher of the Dragon. 
Dec. 1353. £See the Article in the next Page.3 


TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR, 

I SEND you, as a curiosity, the following whimsical dedication of 
an old Sermon upon Industry; and am. Sir, yours, &c. S. J * 

To the Inhabitants of the Parish of Sbiplakf , 

Who neglect the service of the church, and spend the Sabbath in 
fhe worst kind of idleness, this plain sermon, which they never heard, 
and probably will never read, is inscribed by their sincere well-wisher 
?nd faithful minister, JAMES GRANGER, 
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A 

CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE GRAND MASTERS 

or THB 

KNIGHTS HOSPITALLERS 

OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM, 

STYLED AFTERWARM 

THE KNIGHTS OF RHODES, 

AND AT PRESENT 

THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 


©OWN TO I722. 


1099, ERR ARD, Rector of the Hospital of St. John of Je j 
ru Salem, born in the island of Martigues in Provence* 
in France. 

1148^ Raymond Dupuy, first Grand Master* a gentleman of the 
province at' Dauphiny. 

1160, Anger deBalben, of the province of Dauphiny* second G. M. 
of a great age* and reverenced in the Order for his piety 
and prudence. 

1163, Arnaud de Comps* of an illustrious family in Dauphiny* third 
G. M, and not younger than his predecessor. 

1167, Gilbert d’Assalit, or de Sailly* fourth G. M. a man of great 
valour* bold and enterprizing. 

1 169* Gastus* fifth Gv M. ; of his country there is no account. 

1 169* Joubort de Sirie* sixth G. M. ; he well deserved the office. 

1179* Roger Desmoulins* seventh G. M. who* by his conduct and 
valour, justified the choice of the Older. 

1187, Gamier of Syria, eighth G. M. Grand Prior of England, and 
Tincopelier of the Order. 

1 187, Ermengpsd Daps, ninth G. M. ; of his country we have no 
account. 

1*91, This year the Order of Teutonic Knights, of the House of 
St. Mary of Jerusalem, had its rise. 

1 192, Godfrey de Duisson, tenth G. M, 

1194, Alphonsus of Portugal, eleventh G. M. son of king Alphon- 
sus I. 

119;^ Geoffrey le Rat, twelfth G. M. of the language of France. 

1206, Guerin de Montague, thirteenth G* M. of the language of 
Auvergne. 

x 230, Bertrand de 1 Texis, fourteenth G. M. 

1240, Guerin or Guarin, fifteenth G. M. whose sirname we are ig* 

* u norant of. 

X243» Bertrand de Comps, sixteenth G. M. 

1248, Peter de Villebride, seventeenth G, M. , 
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n;r, William de Chateauneuf, eighteenth G. M. a Frenchman* 

1260, Hugh xte Revel, nineteenth G. M. a Frenchman. 

1268, Nicholas de Lorgue, twentieth G. M. 

1 289, John de Villiers, twenty-first G. M. a Frenchman. 

1294, Odb de Pins, twenty-second G. M. a Frenchman. 

1296, William de Villaret, twenty-third G. M. a Frenchman. 

1308, Fulk de Villaret, twenty-fourth G. M. his brother. 

KNIGHT9 OV RHOD1S. 

1322, Helion de ViMeneuve, twenty-fifth G. M, 

1346, Dieu-Donnede Qozon, twenty-sixth G. M. [Stc p. 30c. J 

1353, Peter de Comillan, or Cormefian, twenty-seventh G. M. 

1353, Roger de Pins, twenty-eighth G. M. 

1365, Raymond Berenger, twenty-ninth G. M. 

1373, Robert de Julliac, thirtieth G. M. and grand Prior of France. 

1376, John Ferdinand, d’Heredia, thirty-first G. M. Grand Prior of 
Arragon, St. Giles’s, and Castile. 

1383, Richard Caracciola, thirty-second G. M. Prior of Capua. 

1396, Philebert de Naillac, thirty-third G. M. Grand Prior of Aqui- 
tain. 

1421, Anthony Fluvian, or de la Riviere, thirty-fourth G. M. stand* 
ard-bearer of the Order, and Grand Prior of Cyprus. 

1437, John de Lastic, thirty-fifth G. M. and Grand Prior of Au- 
vergne. 

1454, James de Milly, thirty-sixth G. M. and Grand Prior of Au- 
vergne. 

1461, Peter Raymond Zacosta, thirty-seventh G. M, Castellan of 
Emposta. 

1467, John Baptista Ursini, thirty. eighth G. M. and Prior of Rome. 

2476, Peter d'Aubusson, thirty-ninth G. M. and Grand Prior of 
Auvergne. 

2500, The English Book of Constitutions says, that Henry VI^ ' 
king of England, was Grand Master pf this Order this year. 

1 $03, Emeri d’Amboise, fortieth G. M. 

2512, Guy de Blanchefort, forty-first G. M. and Grand Prior of 
Auvergne. 

1513, Fabricio Caretto, forty-second G. M. 

2522, Philip de Villiers, de L’ Isle- Adam, forty-third G. M. Hos- 
pitaller and Grand Prior of France. In his time they were 
forced out of Rhodes, where they had maintained themselves 
with much glory for near 220 years, on the first day of Ja- 
nuary 2523. 

KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 

i $30, Philip de Villiers, de L'Isle Adam. 

j 534, Peter du Pont, second G. M. of Malta* 

2536, Didierde St Jaille, third. G. M. 

1536, John d'Omedes, fourth G. M. 

1 $$3, Claude de la Sangle, fifth G. M. 

1557* John de Valette, sixth G. M. 

2 5 c8, Peter de Monte, seventh G. M» 

V ©l. V, Rr 
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157.2, John L’Evesque de la Cassiere, eighth G. M. 

1582, Hugh.de Loubenx de Verdalle, ninth G. M. About this time 
Sir James Sandilands, Knight of Malta, was Grand Master of 
Scotland. • 

1596, Martin Gazez, tenth G. M. 

1601, Alof de Vignacourt, eleventh G. M. 

1622, Luys Mendez de Vasconcellos, twelfth G. M. 

1623, Anthony de Paule, thirteenth G. M. 

1636, Paul Lascaris Castelard, fourteenth G. M. 

I $5 7, Martin de Redin, fifteenth G. M. 

1660, Annet de Clermont de Chattes Gessoij, sixteenth G. M. 

1660, Raphael Cotoner, seventeenth G. M. 

1663, Nicholas Cotoner, eighteenth G. M. 

1680, Gregory CarafFa, nineteenth G. M. 

1690, Adrian de Vignacourt, twentieth G. M. 

1697, Raymond Perelles de Roccaful, twenty-first G. M. 

1720, Mark Antonio Zondodari, twenty-second G. M. 

1722, D’ Anthony Emanuel de Vilhena, twenty-third G. M. 


UNCOMMON SENTENCE: 

A SPECIMEN OF THE BARBARITY OF THE TIMES. 


S OME*years ago a brass collar was dragged out of the Forth*, by 
a net, in the parish of Logie, with this inscription on if; “ Alex- 
ander Steuart, found guilty of death for theft , at Perth , 5 tb December 
1701,. and gifted by the Justiciars as a perpetual servant to Sir JTohk 
Aresken of Alva/' This collar is now in the possession Qf the 
Antiquarian Society of Scotland, with the following copy of the Jus- 
ticiar's gift of another perpetual servant , which is taken from the 
^original in the Duke of Athol’s charter-house : 

‘ ‘ “ At Perth, the 5th day of December 1701. The Commissioners of 
Justiciary of the south districts, for securing the peace in the rfigh- 
iands, considering that Donald Robertson, Alexander Stewart, John 
Robertson, and Donald M'Donald, prisoners within the tolbooth, and 
indicted and tried at this Court, and, by virtue of the inquest, returned 
guilty of death ; and the commissioners have changed their punish- 
ment of death to perpetual servitude, and that the said pannels are at 
the court’s disposal : therefore, the said commissioner^ have given and 
gifted, and hereby give and gift, the said Donald M‘Donald, one of 
the said prisoners, as a perpetual servant to the Right Honourable 
John Earl of Tullibardine ; recommending to his Lordship to cause 
provide an collar of brass,' iron, or copper, which, by his sentence or 
doom, whereof an extract is delivered to the magistrates of the said 
burgh of Perth, is to be upon- his neck with this inscription, “ Donald 
McDonald, found guilty of death for theft , at Perth , December 5, *7or, 
and gif tedy as a perpetual servant to John Earl of Tullibardine and 
recommending also to his Lordship, to transport him from the said 
prison once the next week* And the said commissioners . have 
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ordained, and hereby ordain, the magistrates of Perth, and keeper of 
their tolboeth,to deliver the said Donald McDonald to the aaid Earl of 
Tullibardine, having the said collar and inscription, conform to the 
sentence and doom aforesaid. Extracted from the l>ooks of adjournal 
of the said district by me, James Taylor, writer to his Majesty's sig- 
net, clerk of court. Sic subsctibitur James Taylor , Clk.” 

P. S. Can any correspondent give information respecting the other 
pannels or their sentence ? 


OLD LAW'S. 


The following Extracts from the Laws and Constitutions of Burgbs, made 
by King David I. ofScotland 9 commonly called St. David , may per- 
haps afford amusement to some of our readers. 

I T is not lesome to the Provost, nor to the Bailies, nor to the Ser« 
jeants, to baik bread, or to brew aill, to be said in his or their awin 
house, 

Na sowter, litster, nor flesher, may be brether of the Merchant ' 
Gilde, except they swear that they sail not use their offices with their 
awin hand, but only by servants under them. 

Gif ony man railes or speeks evill to the Provost and Bailies in 
pleine court, he, in presence of his friendes, sail expresslie and Iood- 
lie say, that he did lie, arrd aske mercy with ane pledge ( that be sail, 
not do the like againe J, and upon the halie Evangell sail sweare that bo 
knowes no evill of him. 

Forth of ilk house inhabit, ane man sould come to watch, for 
feare of perrell, wha sail passe fra dure to dure, with ane staff in hie 
hand, and sail be of ane man's age. And quhan curfure is rung in, 
he sail come forth with twa weapons, and sail watch cairfulie and 
discretlie, vntil the morning. An gif he failzies therein, he sail pay 
ane vnlaw of foure pennies . . , 

Gif ony man unjustly slaies ane ither mans house dogge, orhund* 
he sail keip and walke his myddin 9 be the space of ane zier and ane 
day, and restore all the skaith quhilk sail happin in the mean time.. 

Na man suld play at the golfe, nor at the fute bail under the paine, 
of fiftie shillings. Because they are esteemed unprofitable sports fo$ 
the common gude of the realme and defence thereof. 

ANECDOTE OF THE LATE EARL MOUNT EDGECUMBE . 

W HEN the geoeral change of ministers took place in 1782, hit 
Lordship, who was then Captain of the band of Gentleman 
Pensioners, of course accompanied the ex-ministers in the turn out r 
The ex-ministers assembled at the Cocoa-tree, Pall-mall ; the day; 
was remarkably dirty, and it rained incessantly. His Lordship, on 
his alighting from his carriage, hurried into the Cocoa, and was re- 
ceived with a general cry of—’ “ What ! my Lord, are you turned 
out also “ Yes," says bis Lordship, drily, “ they have turned mi) 
out in such a day as no Christian would turn- out a dog." 

R r 2 
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DETACHED SENTIMENTS. 

No. 111. 


FW/S VLT&A. 


MASONRY. 

B Y Generosity, the Freemason should understand the most exalted 
i feelings of the soul at Hie distress of another* and a benevolent 
readiness to relieve, without breaking in upon his own circumstances 
to much as to hurt the interest of his family* or deprive him of the 
power to confer an obligation upon any body else. 

. The virtue of a Freemason, amidst every distressing stormjrand 
adverse gale, preserves its votaries to the end* and reigns trium- 
phant over all. Infidelity may shoot its poisoned arrow, or im mo- 
lality display its magnetic and attractive powers, yet even evils 
must gravitate to the centre* and solid virtue preponderate the 
whole. 

The real Freemason is eminently distinguished from the rtsst of 
mankind*, by the uniform unrestrained rectitude of hfe cohdoct. 
Other men are honest in fear of the punishments which the h w'xriight 
inflict: they are religious in expectation of feeing rewarded; or in 
&ead of the devil, in the next world* A Freemason Would be’Just, 
If there were no written laws, human or divine* except those that 
are written on his heart by the finger of his Creator. In fcverjr 
climate, under every system of religion, he is the same. He ftteels 
before the universal throne of God, in gratitude fbr the blessings he 
lias received, and in humble solicitation for his future protection. 
He venerates the piety of good men of all religions. He dtetfarbs 
not. the religion of his country, because, the agitation of speculative 
opinions produpes greater evils than the errors it is intended to re* 
move.— He restrains his passions, because they cannot be indulged 
Without injuring his neighbour or himself. — He gives no offence, 
because he does not chuse to be offended. — He contracts no debts’ 
Which he is not certain that he can discharge, because he is honest 
upon principle. —He nevers utters a falsehood, because it is cowardly, 
and infinitely beneath the dignity of a real Free and Accepted Mason, 
which is the noblest and the highest character on earth. 

The Freemason is the enemy of hypotheses and systems*— but 
the friend of observation, experience, and sound reasoning. 

Let not the unfeeling and unenlightened Stoic deride the pleasures 
of the . Freemason, and despise a happiness which his gloomy soul 
Is incapable of tasting ; it presents many enjoyments, which the age 
of reason will always behold with approbation. 

Whatever disposition tends to soften without weakening the mind 
pf a Mason, ought to be cherished ; and it must be allowed,* that 
delicacy of sentiment, on this side the extreme* adds greatly to the 
happiness of every Mason, by diffusing an universal benevolence. 

The real Freemason will vindicate Iris friend 1 in hh absence*, and 
tell his failings to hit face, Vol, IV. p. i6i f 
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ANECDOTES 

OF TVS VSBY ANCIENT 

LODGE OF KILWINNING. 


By tm R«v. Mb. THOMAS POLLOCK, Minima or the Pabkn. 
EjUracUd/rom Sir John Sinclairs “ Statistical Account of Scotland* 


I T is (be remark of an historian, that from about the beginning to 
the middle of the i 3th century the worship of God, in Scotland, 
was, in a great measure, laid aside, or could with the greatest diflfr* 
culty be performed, on account of the noise of the hammers and 
trowels which were employed in erecting monasteries and other no- 
ligious houses. It was during this period that a number of tmmm 
came from the continent to build this monastery, and with them an 
architect or master mason, to superintend and carry on the work. 
This architect resided at Kilwinning ; and being a gude and true ma- 
son, intimately acquainted with all the parts of masonry knbwn on 
the continent, was chosen master of the meetings df the brethren 
all over Scotland. He gave rules for the conduct of the brethren at 
.fiiese meetiqgs, and decided finally in appeals from all the other 
meetings or lodges in Scotland. From this time down to the t £tli 
century, very little of masonry can be known, with any degree of 
certainty ; only it is said, that at Kilwinning the head meeting of 
the brethren was held* 

King James I. of Scotland, eminently distinguished for his know* 
ledge and taste in polite literature, and in the fine arts, not long after 
his return from England, patronized the mother lodge of Kilwinning 
and presided as Grand Master, till he settled an annual salary, to be 
paid by every Master Mason of Scotland to a Grand Master, chosen 
by the brethren, and approved by the crown. This Grand Master 
was to be nobly born, or a clergyman of high rank and character. 
He had his deputies in the different counties and towns of Scotland. 
Every new brother paid him a Fee at entrance. As Grand Master, 
he was empowered to regulate and determine every matter in dispute, 
between the founders and builders of churches and monasteries, and 
which it would have been improper to have decided by a court of 
law. King James II, conferred the office of Grand Master on William 
St Clare, Earl of Orkney and Baron of Roslin. [See Vol. III. p. 172.] 
By another deed of the same king, this office was made hereditary 
in this very ancient and illustrious family. Earl William, and his 
successors, barons of Roslin, held their head courts, or, in the style 
of masonry, assembled their Grand Lodges at Kilwinning, as being 
the mother lodge, or the place where regular and stated lodges had 
first been held in Scotland., 
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The sobriety and decency of the brethren in all their meetings* 
the very peculiar and distinguishing union and harmony in which 
they lived together, and their humanity and liberality to the sick and 
indigent, made the mother lodge highly respected in the 16th century. 
An uncommon spirit for masonry then discovered .itself. Laws, 
founded on the original acts and constitutions of the mother lodge, 
were renewe 1, and are still invariably adhered to. This is evident 
from her records still extant. ' 

These records contain a succession of grand masters, charters 
of erection to other lodges, as daughters of the mother lodge, &c. 

The Earls of Eglintoun have successively patronized this lodge: 
Some years ago, the present Earl made a donation to the fraternity of 
a piece of ground, for building a new and very elegant lodge ; and, 
with many other gentlemen, anxious to preserve the rights of the 
very ancient and venerable mother lodge, liberally contributed to its 
erection. 

There is a common seal, expressive of the antiquity of the mother 
lodge, and of the emblems of the ancient art of masonry, and by. which 
charters, and all other public deeds of the society, are ratified. 


INSCRIPTIONS 

IN THE CHURCH- YARD OF DUNFERMLINE. 


H ERE a handsome monument has been erected to the memory of 
the late Earl of Elgin, who had the honour, for a time, to fill 
the chair of the Grand Lodge of Scotland, and a nobleman whose me- 
mory is dear to those who had the happiness of being known to him. 
Seldom has a person in any rank of life been more generally beloved, 
seldom has high rank been distinguished for so many virtues, such, 
amiable and condescending manners. Respected and beloved in life, 
his death was the cause of sincere and general sorrow and regret. 

Sacred to the memory of 
Charles Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
who died the 14th of May 1771, aged 39 years. 

By the goodness of his heart, and the virtues of his Mfe t 
He adorned the high rank which he possessed ; 

In his manners amiable and gentle. 

In his affections warm and glowing ; 

In his temper, modest, candid and chearful, ; 

In his conduct, manly, and truly honourable. 

In his character of husband, father, friend, and mastery 
As far as hurftan imperfection admits, 

Unblemished. 

Pious without superstition-, 

Charitable without ostentation. 

While he lived. 

The blessing of them that were ready to perish came upon hip*, , 
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Now 

Their tears embalm his memory. 

Reader, 

Beholding here laid in dust 
The remaftis 

Which once so much virtue animated. 

Think of the vanity of life. 

Look forward to its end. 

And prepare as he did for eternity. 

And in the porch of the phurch is a neat monument, erected to 
the memory of Mr. Rowland, late of Gask, father of Adam Rollanij, 
Esq. Advocate, with the following excellent character of him, written 
in elegant Latin ; 

M. S, 

Adam 1 Holland de Gask, 

Viri non uno nomine celebrandi, 

Utpote noit paucis virtutibus ornati, 

Ob pietatem erga Deum, 

Amorem in patriam, 

Benevolentiam in genus humanum, 

Amabiiis ; 

Ob vitae integfitatem, 

Morum comitatem, 

Affect uum temperantiam, 

Spectabilis ; 

1 Qui$vo9 paterr.o, probos quosvis fraterno 
Omnes benigno animo amplexus ; 

In publicis, privatisque offtciis 
Prudens, fidus, diligens ; 

Mente et manu'm unificus, 

Futurorum providns, 

Fortunse semper securus ; 

Ita volente 

D. O. M. 

JCII. Calend. August M.DCC.XLIII. 

M tat. LVII. 

Animam Creatori, extivias terns. 

Reddidit ; 

^Triste sui desiderium, amicis relinqueos. 


PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE 

SLA VE COUNT RIES. 

DAHOMY. 

O F the history of this country we know little previous to the reign 
of Guadja Trudo, who died in 1727, leaving behind him a great 
reputation for courage, generosity, aha magnanimity; and his me- 
mory is not only revered by the Dahomans at present, but they even 
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Swear by Ms name as the most s o lemn of all asseverations: bat, «ot- 
withstandiog Ms shining ywttries» he appeals to have entailed, fay Ms 
ambition, lasting miseries on his conatry. During the long reign of 
Ms successor Bossa Ahodee, a cruel andfesocieais tyrant, the country 
was hummed and wasted by wars, foreign and domestic, in which 
multitudes we/a dak) 2 but nothing fills the mind of the reader with 
so much horror, as the sacrifices of human victims at the annual 
c detains for the purpose of watering (according to the country expres- 
sion), die graves of the deceased royal family* That- man should 
convert hit wants and infirmities into subjects of pride, ostentation, 
and vanity, can excite no surprise in those who hare considered Ms 
nature: but that a cool and deliberate slaughter of our fellow Mcrea- 
tures should not only occasion a momentary joy and exultation^ Mrt 
be the source of delight on reflection, appears altogether strangeaod 
incredible; yet, without supposing that the Dahoman monarch* 
receive some pleasure from the contemplation of the raantHneufe: of 
their wrath, vengeance, and wanton cruelty, itia difficult to account 
for their passion for decorating the walls of then? houses and thefar 
apartments with the skulls and bones of the unhappy wretches who 
have perished by their hands. In the reign of Adaitoonaou, the suc- 
cessor of Bossa Ahadee, after the slaughter of the prisoners whom be 
bad taken in war, their skulls were ordered to be applied to the deco- 
ration of the royal walls. 

The person, to whom the management of this business had been 
committed, having neglected to make a.ptoper calculation, of Ms 
materials, had proceeded far in the work when he found thettiieam 
would not be a aufficient number of skuhs to adorn the whole palace : 
be therefore requested permission to begin the. work anew, that he 
might, by Macing them apart, complete toe design in .a regular man- 
ner : but tne king would by no means give bis consent to this psbpo*-* 
sal, observing “ that he should soon finda sufficient quantity of. Bad*- 
agree heads to render the plan perfectly uniform*" 

The operators therefore proceeded with the work till the skull* wore 
ell expended, when the defective part of the walls was measured, 
end a calculation made, by which it appeared that onebnndrcd and 
twenty-seven was the number wanted to finish this extraordinary em- 
bellishment. The prisons, in which the wretched captives |»ad been 
confined, were accordingly thrown open, and the requisite number 
of devoted victims dragged forth to be slaughtered in cold blood,' for 
this hellish purpose. Previously to their execution,/ they were in- 
formed that the heads brought home by the Agaow had not been 
found sufficient to garnish the palace, and that theirs were required 
to supply the deficiency. This act of barbarity was greatly applaud- 
ed by all present. w 

To those persons who fancy that the . wars between the African 
princes are carried on for the sole purpose ofsupplying the European 
ships with slaves, it may be proper to remark that, at this v tiq^^re 
were six slave-ships in the road of Why dab, that there was.xgrt M 
scarcity of trade, and that the price of a prime slave wxs.lkiie a^Srtot 
thirty pounds steriing. ; ' 
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tte government of the Dahomans is so unhappily constituted, 
teat although they are subjected to the most cnjel despotism, yet at 
particular times they are exposed to all the disorders of the molt 
licentious anarchy ; for on the death of the king, till the appointment 
of hir Successor, the government i$ in fact dissolved. A horrid scfene 
commences in the palace immediately after the king expires. The 
wives of the deceased begin with breaking and destroying the furni- 
ture of the house, the gold and silver ornaments and utensils, fob 
coral, and, in short, every thing of value that belonged either to them- 
selm'Or to the late king, and then murder one another* Similar out* 
tapes fcifc committed in every part of the kingdom ; which continue 
till the Tairiegan and Mayhou have announced the successor, and tie 
ha* taken possession of the palace. 

in the kingdom of Eyeo, situated north-east from Dahomy, a cut* 
tom prevails which is too extraordinary to bd passed over in silence. ~ 
When the people have cohcdVed an opinion of the ill government of 
their king, which is sometimes insidiously infused into them by the 
Srtifke of his discontented ministers, they send a deputation to him, 
with a present of parrot's eggs, as a mark of its authenticity, to repre- 
sent to Mm that foe burden of government must have so for fatigued 
him, that they consider it full time for him to repose from his cares, 
and indulge himself with a little sleep ; he thanks his subjects for 
their attention to his ease, retires to his apartment as if to sleep, and 
there gives directions to his women to strangle him. This is im«he« 
diatety executed ; and his sori quietly ascends the throne, on foe 
usuti terms of holding fob reins of government no longer than while 
he merits foe approbation of the people. It is said that there never 
was an instance of a king of Eyeo refusing to comply with the wishes 
of his subjects, expressed hi this singular manner, till the year 1774, 
When foe reigning monarch had sense and fortitude enough to resist 
such a ridiculous custom. He peremptorily refused foe parrot’s 
eggs, Which had been Ode red for his acceptance ; telling his ministers 
that as yet he ,had no inclination to take a nap, but Was resolved to 
watch for the benefit of his people. v 

REMARKABLE SPEECH OF ADAHOONZOt TO if*. ARSON, AN ENGLISH 

OVNTLEMAN, ON BfclNG INFORMED OF WHAT HAD PASSED IN 
ENGLAND ON THE SUBJECT OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

** t admire the reasoning of the white men ; but, with all their 
sense, it does not appear that they have thoroughly studied the nature 
qf the blacks, whose disposition differs as much from that of the. 
whites, as their colour. The same great Being formed both ; and 
since it hath seemed convenient for him to distinguish mankind by 
opposite completions, it is a fair conclusion to presume that there 
may be as great a disagreement in the qualities of their mind?; there 
is likewise a remarkable difference between the countries which we 
inhabit* You, Englishmen, for instance, as 1 have been informed, 
are surrounded by the ocean, and by this situation seem intended to 
hold communication with the whole world, which you do by means of 
your ships; whilst we Dahomans, being placed on a large continent, 
and hemmed in amidst a variety of other people, of the same com- 

Vol. V, 8 s 
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plection, but speaking different languages, are obliged, by the sharp* 
ness of our swords, to defend ourselves from their incursions, and 
;punishthe depredations they make on us. Such conduct in them is 
•productive of incessant wars. - Your countrymen, therefore, who 
allege that we go to war for the purpose of supplying your ships 
with slaves, are grossly mistaken. 

u You think you can work a reformation, as you call it, in the 
manners of the blacks; but you ought to consider the disproportion 
between the magnitude of the two countries ; and then you will soon 
be convinced of the diliiculties that must be surmounted to change the 
system of such a vast country as this. We know you are a brave 
people, and that you might bring over a great many of the blacks to 
your opinions by the points of your bayonets; but to effect this a 
great many .must be put to death, and numerous cruelties must-be 
’committed, which we do not find to have been the practice of the 
.Whites: besides, that this would militate against the very principle 
which is professed by those who wish to bring about a reformation. 

“ In the name of my ancestors and myself I aver, that no Daho- 
man ever embarked in war merely for the sake of procuring where- 
withal to purchase your commodities. I, who have not been long 
inaster of this country, have, without thinking of the market, killed 
many thousands, and 1 shall kill many thousands more. When policy 
or justice requires that men be put to death, neither silk, nor coral, 
nor brandy, nor cowries, can be accepted as substitutes for the blood 
that ought to be spilt for example's sake ; besides, if white men chuse 
to remain at home, and no longer visit this country for the same 
purpose that has usually brought them hither, will black men cease to 
make war ? I answer, by no means ; and if there be no ships to re- 
ceive their captives, what will become of them ? I answer for you, 
they will be put to death. Perhaps you may ask, how will the blacks 
be furnished with guns and powder? - I reply by another question, 
had u’e not clubs, and bows, and arrows, before we knew white men ? 
Did not you see me make custom [annual ceremony j for Weebaigah 
the third king of Dahomv ? and did you not observe, on the day 
such ceremony v/as performing, that I carried a bow in my hand, 
and a quiver ii fled with arrows on my back ? these were the em- 
blems of the times, when, with such weapons, that brave ancestor 
fought and conquered all his neighbours, God made war for all the 
Wofld ; and every kingdom, large or small, has practised it more or 
less, though perhaps in *a manner unlike, and upon different princi- 
ples. Did Weebaigah sell slaves ? No>; his prisoners were all killed 
to a man. What else could he have done with them ? Was he to let 
them remain in his country, to cut the throats of his subjects ? This 
would have been wretched policy indeed, which had it been adopted, 
the Dahoman name would have long ago been extinguished, instead 
of becoming, as it is at this day, the terror of surrounding nations. — 
What hurts me most is, *that some of your people have maliciously 
represented us in books, which neverulie, alleging that we sell our 
wives and children for the sake of procuring a few kegs of brandy. 
No ; we are shamefully belied, and 1 hope you will contradict, from 
my mouth, the scandalous stories tjiat have been propagated ; and 
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tell posterity that we have been abused. We do, indeed, sell to the 
white men a part of our prisoners, and we have a right so to do. Are 
not all prisoners at the disposal of their captors ? and are we to blame, 
if we send delinquents to a far country t I have been told you do the 
same. If you want no more slaves from us, why cannot you beinge- 
nuous, and tell the plain truth; saying, that the slaves you have 
already purchased are sufficient for the country for which you bought. p 
them ; or that the artists, who used to make fine things, are all dead,- ^ 
without having taught any body to make more ; but for a parcel of 
men with long heads to sit down in England, and frame: laws for us, ; ; 
and pretend to dictate, how we are to Jive, of whom they know no- 
thing, never having been in a black man’s country during the whole * 
course of their lives, is to me somewhat extraordinary.- No doubb 
they must have been biassed by the report of some one who has had t& 
do with us ; who, for want Of a due knowledge of the treatment ofi« f 
slaves, found that they died on his hands, and that his money-wag * • 
lost; and seeing others thrive by the traffic, he,, envious of their' ' 
good luck, has vilified both black and white traders. • '» 

“ You have seen me kill many men at the customs ; and you have ' 
often observed delinquents atGrigwhee, and others of my provinces, • 
tied, and sent up to me. I kill them, but do I'ever insist on being * 
paid for them ? some heads I order to be placed at my door, others to * 
be strewed about the market place, that people may stumble upon 
them when they little expect such a sight. This gives a grandeur to 
my customs, far beyond the display of fine things which T buy; this* 
makes my enemies fear me, and gives me such a name in the Busb *. 
Besides, if l should neglect* this indispensable duty,' would my ancfeS-* 
tors suffer me to live ? would they not trouble. me day and night, and 
say, that I sent nobody to serve them ; that 1 was only solicitous 
about my own name, and forgetful of my ancestois ? White men ' 
are not acquainted with these circumstances; but 1. now tell you, r 
that you may hear, and know, and inform your countrymen, why 
customs are made, and will be made, a.; long as black men continue * 
to possess their own country ; the lew that can be spared from this 1 - 
necessary celebration, we sell to the white men ; arul happy, no 
doubt, are such, when they find themselves .on the path tor Grigwhee, 
to be disposed of to the Europeans,: We shall still drink water f, say 
they to themselves; white men will not kill us; and we may even 
avoid punishment by serving our new masters with fidelity” 


A CURE FOR A SORE THROAT . 

Recommended by a Person who has bad Thirty Tears Experience of it 
upon himself and others , and found it always to succeed, 

T AKE a small piece of allum in your mouth, and let it dissolve, 
spitting out your spittle till it is all dissolved, a little before going 
to oed, without rinsing your mouth. There is some quality in the al- 
um that draws the humour from the throat, that the Patient will 
ind himself much better the next day. 

* The country expressions for the woods, 
t Meaning, we snail still live. 
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CEREMONY OF A 

GENTOO WOMAN 

DEVOTIXG HSRSJEtF OH THE 

FUNERAL PILE OF HER DEAD HUSBAND. 

' frcm “ CA*fFB*u/a Journey over Land, to Ikdia,*’ just Published* 

rf^HE place fixed upon for this tragic scene was a small islet on 
Jt the hank of one of the branches of the liver Cavery, about a 
imTeto the northward of the foit of Tanjore. 

When 1 came to the spot, I found the victim, who appeared to 
be not above sixteen, sitting on the ground, dressed in the Gefttdo 
manner, with a while cloth wrapped round her, some white flowers' 
like jessamins hanging round her neck, and some of them baggptlg 
from her hair. There were about twenty women sitting on, their 
hams round her, holding a White handkerchief, extended horizontally 
over hef head, to shade her from the sun, winch was excessively hot, 
it being then about noon. 

At about twenty yards from where she was sitting, mid feeing 
her, there were several Bramins busy in constructing a pile w|Htdrfl- 
lets of file wood : the pile was about eight feet long and four broad. 
They first began by driving some upright stakes into the ground^aed 
then built up the middle to about the height of three ieet and ; e : half 
with billets of wood. v, 4 

The dead husband, who, from his appearance, seemed to be 
aboi|t sixty years of age, was lying close by,' stretched out on a. bier 
made pf bamboo canes. Four. Bramins walked in processioafl&ee 
times round the dead body, first in a direction contrary to the. sun, 
and. afterwards other thr£e times in a direction with the sun, all the 
while muttering incantations ; and at each round or circuit they made, 
they untwisted, and immediately again twisted up the small long lock 
of hair which is left unshaven at the back of their heads. 

Some other Bramins were in the mean time employed ip sprink- 
ling watei out of a green leaf, rolled up like a cup. upon a small heap 
of calces of dry cow dung, with which the pile was afterwards to be 
set op fire, 

An old Branfin sat qt the north-east corner of the pile upon his 
hams, with a pair of spectacles on, reading, I suppose, the Shaater, 
or their scriptures, from a book composed of Caj*n leaves, < 

Having been present now nearly an hour, I inquired when _ they 
meant to set the pile on fire : they answered in about two hours. As 
. this spectacle was most melancholy, and naturally struck me. with 
horror, and as I had only gone there to assure myself of the truth of 
such sacrifices being made , 1 went away towards the fort. . After I was 
. gone about five hundred yards, they sent some one to tell tne they 
would burn immediately ; on which I returned, and found the woman 
tad been moved from where she was sitting to the river^ where the 
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Bramins were bathing her. On taking her out of the water they put 
somf jponey in her hand, which she dipped in the river, and divided 
among the Braining: she had then a yellow doth rolled partially 
round her. They put some red colour, about the size of a sixpence, 
on the centre of her forehead, and rubbed something that appeared 
to me to be day. She was then, led. to the pile, round which she 
walked three times as the sun goes : she then mounted it at the north' ' 
east corner, without any assistance ; and sat herself down on the rjght 
sideof her husband, who had been previously laid upon the pile. She 
then unscrewed the pins which fastened the jewels or silver rings on 
her arms : after she had taken them off, she shut them, and screwed 
in the pins again, and gave one to each of two women Who were 
standing: she unscrewed her ear-rings and other toys with great tote® 
posure, and divided them among the Women who’ were With her. 
There seemed to be some little squabble about the distribution of her 
jewels, which she settled with great precision ; and then, falling gdnily 
iupfcwards, puljed a fold of yellow cloth over her face, tffrnedlter 
breast towards her husband’s side, and laid her* right ariflbver his 
ferfcaat 5 end in this posture she remained without moving. ' 

Jlist before she fay down the Bramins put some rice in he? Tap, 
and also some iqto the mouth and on the long grey beard of her hus- 
band : they -then sprinkled some water on the head, breast and feet pf 
both, and tied them gently together round the middle Withf slender 
bit Of rope: they then raised as it were a little wall of wood length- 
ways Oh two sides of the pile, sq afc to raise it above the level of the 
bodies ; and then put crosspieces so as to prevent the billets of wood 
from pressing on them : they then poured on the pile, aboVfe where 
the Woman lay, a potful of something that appeared to me to be oil ; 

• after this they heaped on more wood, tb the height of about four feet 
above where the bodies were built in ; so that all I now saw Was a 
stack of fire wood. 

One of the Bramins, I observed, stood at the end bf the pile’ next 
the woman's head-^was calling to her through the interstices df the 
wood* and laughed several times during the conversation. Lastly, 
they overspread the pile with wet straw, and tied it bri with rdpes. 

A Bramin then took a handful of straw, which he set on fire at 
the little heap of burning cakes of cow dung; and, standing tb wind- 
ward of the pile, he let the wind drive the flame from the straw ti!i it 
catched the pile. Fortunate!} , at this instant, the wind rose much 
higher than it had been any part or the day, and in an ihstarit the 
flames pervaded * the whole pile, and it burnt With great fury. I 
listened a few seconds, but could n 6 t distinguish any shrieks, which 
might perhaps be owing to my being then to windward. In a very 
few minifies the pile became a heap of ashes. 

' During the whole time Of this process, which lasted from first to 
last above two hours before we lost sight of the Woman by her being 
built up in the middle of the pile, I kept my eyes almost constantly 
bpon her; and 1 declare to God that I could not perceive, either in 
|ier countenance or limbs; the least’ trace of either horror, fear, or 
iven hesitation : her countenance wa$ perfectly composed and placid ; 
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and she was not/ I am . positive, either intoxicated orstupifiecf.— 
From several circumstances, I thought the Bramim exulted in this 
hellish sacrifice, and did not seem, at all displeased that Europeans 
should be witnesses of it. » 


DISSERTATIONS ON THE 

POLITE ARTS. 

No* V. , 


Continued from p. 171. 


POETRY. . 

P OETRY is a mixture of Painting, Music, and Eloquence. 

As Eloquence ,, it speaks, it proves, it relates. As Mtisic, it 
has a regulated course, tones and cadences, whose combination form 
a kind of concert. As Painting , it draws out objects, and lays on 
colours, it expresses every beauty in nature; in a word, it makes 
use both of the colours and the pencil. It employs concords and 
harmony, it shews truth, and knows how to make truth lovely. 

Poetry takes in all ki«ds of subjects : .it records every shining ac- 
tion in history : it enters into the regions of philosophy : it flies 
into the skies, to admire the courses* of the heavenly bodies ; it darts 
into the sea, and into the entrails cf the earth, there to examine the 
secrets of nature : it penetrates even into the mansions of the ftead, 
to see the rewards of the good, and the tortures of the bad; in short, 
it takes in the whole universe. If this world be not sufficient, it 
Creates new ones, which it embellishes with enchanted dwellings, 
and peoples with a thousand different sorts of inhabitants. There it 
creates beings after its own fancy: it produces nothing but what is 
perfect: it improves every production of nature : it is a kind of ma- 
gic : it flings illusion into the eyes, into the imagination, into the 
mind itself, and makes us enjoy real pleasures by inventions merely 
Chimerical* 

THE USEFUL SHOULD BE JOINED TO THE ^AGREEABLE IN POETRY. 

If in nature, and in arts, those things touch us most which carry 
with them the greatest benefit to ourselves, it follows, that such 
works as have the double advantage of producing both pleasure and 
profit, will be much more affecting than such a's only* produce on$ , 
of the two. This is the sentiment of Horace : 

Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci, 

Lectorem delectando pariterque mouendo. 

The design of Poetry is to please : and to please, in stirring the 
passions. Jiut, to give us a perfect and substantial pleasure, it 
ought not to stir, any but those which it is- of consequence to keep in 
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motion, and never such as are contrary to wisdom and virtue. De- 
testation of wickedness, which is attended by shame, fear, and re- 
pentance : compassion for the unhappy, which has almost as extended 
an utility as humanity itself : admiration of great examples, which 
leave in the heart a spur to virtue: these are the passions of which 
Poetry ought to treat ; Poetry was never designed to stir up ill in 
bad hearts, but to furnish the most exquisite delight to virtuous souls. 
Virtue placed in certain points of view will always be an affecting 
object. At the bottom of the most corrupted hearts there is always 
a voice that speaks for virtue, and which good men hearken to' with 
the more pleasure, as by it they discover a proof of their own per- 
fection. 

The tragic and comic Poetry of the antients were examples of tKe 
terrible vengeance of the gods, or of the just correction of men. 
They made the spectators understand by these means, that, to avoid 
both the one and the other, it was necessary not only to seem good, 
but absolutely to be so.* 

The works of Homer and Virgil are not vain romances, where the 
mind is led away at the will of an empty imagination. On the con- 
trary, they ought to be looked upon as great bodies of doctrine, as 
those books of a nation which contain the History of the State, the 
Spirit of the Government, the fundamental Principles of Morality, the 
Dogmas of Religion, the Duties of Society; and all this clothed in 
a grandeur and sublimity of expression that could only be conceived 
by geniuses little less than divine. 

The Iliad and AEne'id are as much the pictures of the Greek and 2?o- 
man nations, as the Miser of Moliere is that of Avarice . And as the 
fable of this comedy- is only the canvas prepared to receive a number 
of true strokes taken from society ; so also the anger of Arfiilles, and 
the establishment of .AEtieas in Italy, ought to be considered only as 
the cloth of a great and magnificent piece of Painting, on which they 
have had the art to paint manners, customs, la\Vs, counsels, & c. 
disguised sometimes in allegories, sometimes in predictions, arid some- 
times openly exposed : changing however some of the circumstances, 
as the time, the place,' the actor, to render the thing more lively, and 
to give the reader the pleasure of studying, and consequently of be- 
lieving that his instruction isowing to his own care and icfiection. 

Anacreon , who was deeply studied in the art of pleasing, and who 
seems never to have had any other aim, was not ignorant how im- 
portant it is to mix the useful with the agreeable. Other Poets fling 
roses on their precepts to conceal their harshness. He, by a refine- 
ment of delicacy, scattered instructions in the midst of roses. He 
knew that the most delightful images, when they teach us nothing, 
have a certain insipidity, which, like beauty -without sense, leaves 
disgust behind it : that there must be something sub .tantial, to give 
them that force, that , energy that penetrates ; and, in short, that if 
wisdom has occasion to be enlivened by a little folly ; folly, in its 
turn, ought to be invigorated by a little wisdom. Read Cupid stung 
by a Bee , Mars wounded by tbe Arrow of Love, Cupid enchained by 
ike Mmes+ and we shall easily perceive -that the Pcet has not made 
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these images to instruct : but he has put instruction in* them to pleafe* 
Virgil is certainly a greater Poet than Horace. His paintings are 
more rich and beautiful. His versification is admirable. Horace 
however is much more read. The principal reason is, that he has at 
this time the merit of being more instructive to us than Virgil, who 
perhaps was more so to the Romans. 

We do not say that Poetry should never give it&lf up to an agritedbte 
mirth. The Muses are cheerful, end were always friends to the 
Graces. But little Poems are rather sports and relaxations to them, 
than works. They owe other services to mankind, whose life ought 
not to be one perpetual amusement ; and the example of nature, 
which they propose for a model, teaches them to do nothing con- 
siderably without a wise design, and which may tend to the perfec- 
tion of those for whom they labour. 

THE STYLE OP POETRY. 


The style of Poetry contains four parts : viz. Thoughts, Words, 
Turns, and Harmony . All these are found in Prose itself; but as in 
/the Polite Arts it is necessary not only to paint nature, hut to . paint it 
with all its agreeableness and beauty ; Poetry, to arrive at tint end, 
x has a right to add a degiee of perfection to those charms Which; may 
exalt them above their natural condition. 

It is for this reason that the thoughts, wofds, and. turns in ^otjfiy; 

. have a boldness, liberty and richness which would appear ex^siye 
In common language. Hence, well-sustained similes , glittering me* 
iapbors, lively repetitions , surprizing apostrophes. Thus 


- Mom her rosy steps in th* eastern etime. 

Advancing, sew’d the earth with orient pearl. 

Again; 

, , ■■ . ..... — -bow gentle gales. 

Fanning their odoriferous. wings, dispense 
Native perfumes, and whisper whence they stole 
Those balmy spoils. 

Or ; 

How from that saphire fount the crisped brgpk^ 
Rowling on orient pearl and sands of gold. 

With mazy error under pendent shades 
ltan nectar. 

Now: 


—Hear the lark begin, hie flight. 
And singing startle the dull night. 


We shall say no more of these three parts, vit. the thoughts, Words, 
and turns of Poetry ; because we may form a very just idea of them 
by the bare reading of good Poets : but it is hot so of the fourty 
which is harmony. ’ 


Non qiiivis tridet immodulato poemata judex. 


There are three sorts of Harmony in Poetry: the first is* that of 
the Style, which ought always to agree . with the subject treated of 
The Polite Arts form 4 kind of one pyrites 
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‘figur^accordipg to bis situation. . What a difference between the 
voice fit the Epic, and that of a Tragedy. Gp through all the other 
Mo ds, "Comedy, Pastoral, .Lyrio Poetry* &c„ and you will always 
find that difference*/ * ' 

If* this harmony he ever found wanting the Poem becomes a bur- 
lesque. And if tragedy sometimes lowers itself, or comedy rises, it . 
is #M(y to level themselves to their matter, which varies at times* \ 

4,1 1 ftittefdtitatain*ir& Vt>c^m comoedfaton«% ; ; ' • 

< Iratusquc Chvemes tumidq deUtigat ore ; ,• 

Jit txagicm pkrumque doiet germane pedestri ^ 

. Telepfius & Peleus, cum pauper .& exul uterque, 

Projicitampullas, 8c sesquipedalia verba, 

\ Si curat cor spectantis tetigisse quereft. ’• J,i 

T^Ts harmony is essential. Almost every one understands it, but 
unhappily a great many authors have it not sufficiently. In the same 
work are found tragic, tfornic, and lyric verses, which are in no 
manner authorized* by the thoughts they contain. Why then wity 
you> pretend to paint,- since you do not understand colours ? 

Dewri^tas servare vices, operumque cojores * *. • * 

Cur ego sinequeo ignoroque, poeta salutor ? 

A delicate ear knows simply by the sound of the verse. What kind 
of work it is taken from. Shew us any lines of Sbakespear , Milton , 
JDryaeki Swifts or Pope , and we shall never be mistaken in this' re- 
spect. A verse of Ovid is known amongst a thousand of VirgtL 
TheVti is not the feast occasion to name the authors ; we know them 
by their style, as the heroes in Homer are known by their actions. » 

The second sort of harmony consists in the agreement of the sounds 
ail’d words with the object of the thought. Even writers in prose 
ought to make this a rule ; and poets ought with much more care to 
observe it. We should not then see them express a soft thing in rough 
Words ; nor in soft ones, what is harsh and disagreeable : 

Carmine non leVi dicfenda est scabra crepido. 

The third kind of harmony in Poetry may be called artificial, in 
opposition to the two others which are proper to discourse, and which 
belong equally to Poetry and to Prose. This consists in a certain 
art, which, besides the choice of sounds and expressions that echo to 
the sense, ranges them in such a manner that all the syllables of a 
verse, taken together, produce by their sound, their number, their 
quantity, another sort of expression, a sortof oompound expression, 
which still adds to the natural signification of the words. 

Every riling in the universe has its particular motion ; there are 
some that are grave and raapeatic.: others lively and rapid, pnd others , 
againare. simple, and sweet. In like manner Poetry has different 
kinds of motions, to imitate those of nature, and by a sort of melody 
to paint to the ears what it has painted to the mind by words. This 
harmony belongs to Poetiy alone, and it is the exquisite point of 
versification* 

We may very well call it the exquisite point of versification ; for it is 
the wantof thisrthat has made m n^ony Poe ms perish. The ait of' being 
' Voit, V. * ■ T t 
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eloquent in rerse is of sit arts the most difficult and uncommon, ''ffo 
shall see a thousand geniuses that are able to lay out a work, and t<* 
versify it in a middling manner but to treat it like a true Poet is a 
talent bestowed hardly on any besides Homer , Virgil, and Pope • 

Look into Homer or Virgil , and you will almost every where find a 
musical expression of most objects. Virgil never misses k: we see 
it strongly in him, even when, w* cannot easily tell in what it con- 
sists Sometimes it is so sensible as to strike the lea?t attentive ears: 

Continuo ventis surgentfbus^ aut frtta, poriti 
Inciplunt agitata tumescere, & aridus aids 
Montibus dudiri fragor : aut resonantia fongS 
Littora tnisceri, 8c nemorum increbescere murmur. 

And in the JEneid, speaking of the feeble dart flung, by old. Pnom* 

Siofatus senior; telumque i mbelle sine ictii 
Conjearlt : ruifio quod protinus ere repuisum, 

Et summo dypeinequicqp&m umbone peptndiU 

I- cannot omit this example taken from Horace z 

Qu& ptnus ingens,, albaque populus 
Umbram hospitalem consociare amant 
' * Ramis ; & obliquo laborat * 

Iiympha fogaxtrepidare rivfc. 

There are some people to whom nature has refused thd pleasure of 
nice ears : it is not for such* that these remarks are ipade. One might 
ffootit to them the authority of those Greeks and Latins, who have 
entered into the greatest discussions with regard to the harmony of 
language; I shall content myself with producing only those of Vide i 
and Pope ; and the rather, because they have at the same time givea 
the precept with the example : 

Haud satis est iTlis fpoeti*X utrumque cfatfdere versum, 

Et res Verborum propria vi reddere claras. 

Omnia sed numeris vocum concordibua aptant; 

Atqjie sono qusecunque canunt imitantur, 8c apt* 

Verborum facie, & quaesi to carmin is ore. 

Nam diversa opus est veluti dareversibus ora 
Diversosque habitus : ne qualis primus & alters 
Talis & inde alter vultuque incediteodem. 

Hie melior motuque pedurri &pernicibus alis,,* 

Mollevlam tatitft lapse per levia radit. 

Ufoautem tnerobrisacr mole ignavius ingens 
Incedit tardo moluqine susidendo. 

Ecce aliquis subit egregio pulcherrimus ore, 

Cui tetum membris Venus omnibus afflat honoretrfi 
Contra alius rudis informes ostendit 8c artus, 

Hirsutumque supercUium, ac caudam sinuosam, 

Ingratus yisu sonitu iUsetabilis ipso : ' 

Nec vero hfO sine lege datae, sine mente figurae 
Sed facies sua pro mentis, habitusque sonusque p 
Cunotis caique suits voctim discrimine certo. 

*Tis not enough no harshness gives offence. 

The sound must seem an echo to the rente. 

Seft is the strain when tephyr gently blows*; 

▲n&the emeetbetream in emeetber number* flbws y 
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fUtt when Umi surge* ,lasb the sounding shore. 

The? hoarse rough perse should like the torrent ro*F« 

When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw , 

The line too labours, and the words move slow? 

Not so, when swift Camilla scours the plain, ' 

flies o’er th’ unbending, corn, and skims along the mai^. 

(To be continued .J 


THE STAGE. 

£Y JOHN TAYLOR, EB$. 


Continued from p . 242.. 


^TF sprightly Ma*tock!ji was not form’d tp trac* 
The finish’d elegance of comic grace, 

What humour means she ably can express. 

And put on manners as she puts on dress. 

With skill she shews the Vulgar city wife, 
Whose test of spirit is incessant strife; 

Or sportive females of a higher race. 

Whose hoist’ rous airs their rank and self disgrace.; 
Or where the widow with a mournful eye. 

Her recent loss would prudently supply, 

And, while she whimpers for her poor dead dear> 
The smile of hope illumes the labour'd tear. 

Sometimes, perchance, too stately and too prim* 
When she should seem all merriment and whim ; 
Sometimes, too anxious to express with force. 

Her col'riQg, we allow, is hard and coarse ; 

But all her characters are well designed. 

Form’d on the certain ground-work of the mind# 
Beneath the veil of manners she can pry. 

And trace the passions with a thinking eye; 

She takes her portraits from the passing throng, 
With judgment solid, and with humour strongs 

. Jordan advances with so proud a name, 

That censure sinks beneath th’ o’erwhelming fame. 
To truth and reason we shall always bow. 

But fashion’s edicts dare to disallow. 

And though we own her merit, stjU decline 
With boundless homage to approach her shrine* 

Nor shall we rashly join a partial crowd; 

Who in t;heir worship arrogantly loud, 

And, caught by novelty’s bewild’ring blaze. 
Abandon those who well deserve their praise. 

But hem with candour shall we briefly try 
To hold her portrait to the public eye ; 

T 1 2 
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And Jordan, sure, with nobler pride would feel 
Appropriate prake, than shouts, of blund’ring zeal. 

Possessing tones mellifluous and clear. 

That sooth the passions as they please the ear. 

In Viola she sweetly “ told ber loot,” 

And with the charm of tenderness could move ; 

Yet then perversely the insensate crowd 
Her genuine merit sparingly allow’d. 

Had Jordan still retain’d the plaintive part. 

The ready muse would fondly hail her art. 

Nor court less eagerly the pensive hour, 

Than all her happiest wiles of comic pow *r. 

The wanton boyden , and intriguing wife. 

She copies with a faithful eye to life ; 

The abigail, familiar, pert and sly, 

A quick contrivance in her roguish eye; 

The lively damsel, taking male ^ttir^ 

A harmless waggery her chief desire; 

And in a lower walk— as Jobsons dame— ^ 

In all on solid grounds she rear’d her fame ; 

In all a sterling excellence displays. 

And gladly we accord with gen’ral praise. 

Her talents thus, in fairest light appear* 

And Jordan siands without a rival here. 

But though for comedy so well design'd* 

Not aptly train’d for gaiety refin’d ; 

And hence in Rosalind she fail'd to trace. 

The intellectual mirth and courtly grace. 

True, she is arch, but in her archness coarse. 

Too oft ’tis blended with a vulgar force; 

And for simplicity’s ingenuous heart. 

Too free her aspect, aud too rough her^art. . 

Thus thinks the muse, and wtwt she thinks she tell^ 
Her bosom with qo hostile passion swells 
With pleasure she attends at merit’s call. 

And her fopd wish is to be just to alj. 

(To be continued .Jt 


A LEAP TEAR LOST. 

W E think it proper thus early to announce to our Female Reader* 
the approach of Leap Year, a period generally agreeable to 
them frpm the licence it affords of suing to thbse who either want 
courage or inclination' to prefer their suit. This early intimation is 
particularly necessary, as 1796 is the only leap-year that will occur, 
for the ensuing eight years, the intercalary day being.left out in i 8 oql 
by the stat. 24 Geo. II. c. 23. Every hundredth year is distinguished- 
in this manner, except every four hundredth from the year 2000, 
^rluch is to be counted bissextile. " ' * * '*• ‘ * ■ ♦ 
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4 N ADDRESS TO THE AMIABLE MISS J—i — , 

BY E. WILSON, SUNDERLAND: 

On being asked, Wbat was tbe Reason that Philosophers and Mathe- 
maticians are less polite than other Men ? 


MADAM,. L .. 

T HE cause is obvious. You must blame the business, not the 
men. Why is a courtier so affable, so polite, • so sweetly eBr 
gaging } It is his occupation. His good fortune depends upon his 
good manners. The rustic is Rot so — and why ? He finds bluntness 
suits him best. A soft engaging deportment will not enable him to 
sell his Tinker or buy a Bonnyface one jot the better. Why are trades-? 
men so generally conversant, and full of acquiescence } They assor 
ciate with many and have to adapt themselves to every disposition. 
View the Doctor; what an elevated air ! wbat a dignified look ! his 
shanks truly do their duty, and he is erect to a mathematical exact* 
nessw * A nod from the gteat is sufficient. Only observe his pom* 
pous strut ! What is the cause ?• It is evident. Every one asks his 
advice and submits to his superior judgment. Self-confidence and a 
majestic carnage is the cpnsequence, and let them not be laughed 
at. It is the business you see, not the man. A sailor looks un~ 
daunted : hp has seen danger, and neither fears nor cares for any man. 
Butchers, for the most part, appear hard-hearted and ferocious 
men: slaughter and cruelty is their trade. Footmen, and ladies 
maids, are yery complaisant, and yet show no good breeding or dig* 
nified appearance. They retail in the kitchen what they borrow from 
the parlour ; and thus, my dear lady, do not you see what a striking 
conjunction there is between persons and their occupations in life ? 
Itis,on just the same principle that we must account for the uncouth 
address of your philosophic suitors. Convince them that an easy free 
behaviour is absolutely requisite, and doubtless they will learn it: 
till then we may expect to see them downright aukward gallants* 
Really, Miss, I pity poor Matthew M* Titian . Do encourage him, 
else it is two to one against him. 1 fear Philip Sopber , like myself, 
is a counterfeit. Philosophy, Madam, is “ common sense improved 
by observation and experience,** for our better conduct in life : not the 
vending a few abstruse odd opinions on dark ethical subjects. Such 
a one is so much delighted with the discoveries and apparent mys* 
teries of nature, that he quite overlooks that ease and freedom 
whkb so distingui$hes the character of a gentleman ; and he who 
can dwell with Such infinite pleasure on the properties of curves 
and tangents, will seldom have that vivacity, or even attempt to ac* 
quire that peculiar fashionable kind, of conversation, so universally 
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pleasing to the fair sex. Such a one will not go up gracefully to a 
bewitching young lady, chuck her under the chin, and, with a lan- 
guishing look and significant hum, 

“ How happy will the young man be 
Who calls this nymph his own, 

O may her choice be fix'd on—— —(burning) Fal de ral y ” dec. 


AN EFFECTUAL METHOD OF 

RELIEVING THE POOR., 


M ANY plans are laid, and schemes proposed, to keep our poo# 
from perishing for want of bread ; but, alas ! that is the lowest 
link in the chain of charity: indeed, I doubt whether# be any eba - 
rity, except to ourselves— to prevent their rising and .knocking us 
on the head. It is commonly said, charity begins at home— I ant 
sure such charity ends at home. 

• True charity to the poor honest labourer is, to enable him to be* 
corns rich ; I mean comparatively rich. Let us suppose a labourer 
with seven children to earn nine shillings a-week, and my charity leads 
me to add to it half a crown ; it will enable him to purchase a little 
piece of bacon. Suppose 1 give it every week ; at the year's end I 
shall have given the poor man seven guineas wanting one shilling, 
and he will be in just the same state at the year's end, still a poor, star* 
ving cottager in a little hole in a village with two or three alehouses, the 
bane of the labourer and his family. Now, suppose the poor man in 
a cottage with a little orchard, on or , near n common, no vile alehouse 
tiear, and of these seven guineas I lay out five in buying him a .little 
Welsh cow; one guinea in buying him a young open sow; the re* 
tnainder of the seven guineas ia two geese and a gander, a few bens 
and a cock ; all of which, if the English had as much acuteness as 
the Irish and Scotch, would be supported on the common the whole 
Summer and great part of the winter; the cow, God sending good 
tuck, will produce a calf, which, if managed as by the excellent far- 
mers and labourers in Kent, will suck the whole of the cow's milk 
•only the last fortnight before it goes off to the butcher ; when gone, 
*butter will be made ; the skimmed milk will more than half keep the 
family; the butter-milk will help to keep the sow ; the poor woman 
Will be able to raise six shillings to buy a bushel of .malt, which, as 
was lately shewn in the St. James's Chronicle, by some benevolent 
person, will make twenty-two gallons of beer for the poor man, with- 
out going to an alehouse ; the grains wilL benefit the sow. Every 
one that has lived in the country knows that geese always keep them- 
selves through the whole year, except the hen-geese whilst sitting. 
•J orifce knew a poor old widow, who, living in a single room up one 
pair of stairs, supported herself comfortably by keeping geese on an 
Adjacent common, the amiable minister of the parish allowing her to 
coop the old goose in the church-yard about five days after the young 
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M were hatched, before they were turned out to provide for them v 
selves on the common. The English feed their liens, and, , by so do* 
ing, spoil theifeggs. The Scotch make them (like the wild hen, the 
pheasant) feed themselves on grass, &c. ; or a fine little chicken, fit 
for foe spit, ten or twelve weeks old, could never be sold for two-* 
pence halfpenny; at which price I have generally bought them when 
in the country in Scotland. In Edinburgh things are dearer. 

The cottager thus placed, thus assisted, will, in a few years, bw 
able to rent a little bargain, as it is called, of about nk or 15I. a-year * 
grow a little wheat, barley, &c. and, by degrees, rise to a smart farm 
of 60 or 70I. a-year< 1 myself knew two instances, where, beginning 
originally with only the sow and a few geese, and the man working 
(shaznefull to tell !) for only six shillings a- week, hay-time and har- 
vest excepted, each rose to good farms; one to a 60k farm, the other 
died, about five years ago, in one of 1 20I* a-year. 

I have the pleasure of knowing that two poor families are rendered 
comfortable, in different parts of the co untry, by m^ letting two good 
tidy houses, with one a large orchard and garden at 4k 10s. a year* 
where the cow, &c. is supporting a widow, and bringing'upeigbt father* 
less children ; the other, with two fields, at 6k a year, supporting a very 
aged man, his insane daughter* and a person to take care of them t 
who, should they be dismissed from their little bargain, as it is termed v / 
must immediately be supported at great expence by the parish tct 
Which they belong. It is absurd to read the plans in the different 
toews-papers of turning commons into corn-fields, that the poor may 
reap and thrash the corn, and so remain wretchedly poor. No, let 
them build, or allow poor labourers* and young farmers servants, when 
they marry, to run up an hut on the common, and inclose as much a» 
they can cultivate. This is the only way to diffuse happiness among 
the poor* A Friend to tii&Pooju 


ESSAY ON THE 

CHARACTER OF A GENTLEMAN . 


A N Essay on the title of Esquire, in the First Volume of the 
Freemasons* Magazine, gave rise to the following observation^ 
Of all titles of Honour, the highest in my estimation is that of Gen- 
I think it no. easy matter to give a definition of the word. 
Gentleman which critics might not cavil at, but 1 will give my idea, 
of the character in the following description. 

To be a Gentlemen, a man must be couiteous in his address, and 
polite in his behaviour; he must be liberal in his sentiments, and just 
in all his actions ; he must be sincere, generous, and benevolent.— 
Whenever we see a man rude in bis manners, and illiberal in his notions, 
void of honour, aud void of generosity, do we not say of such a man, 
however high he may rank in the world, that he has nothing of the 
gentleman in him ? Is not this the general sense of nfcipku*^ rite 
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voice of the many, as well as of the more liberal-minded arid enlight* 
ened Jew ¥ 

It is not a large estate, or an ample fortune, that makes a Gen tie- 
man. If a man be a Prodigal, or a Miser, if he squander his sub- 
stance in vice and dissipation* or live only to accumulate wealth, he 
may be a 'Squire or a Lord, but he is not a Gentleman. Generosms* 
the Latin word for a Gentleman, in strictness of derivation, signifies 
what we call a man of birth or family ; but rill it appears that every 
man of birth is a Gentleman, I would understand by the word Gene* 
rosus a man of Generosity, as I look upon Generosity to be the pecfr 
liar characteristic of a Gentleman, and think that every man has so* 
much of the Gentleman as he has of Generosity in him. Easiness of 
access and elegance of manners, affability of behaviour and attention 
to please, though confessedly very genteel and agreeable accomplish- 
ments, are but the exterior parts of a Gentleman ; the Complete Gen-* 
tleman is one who, besides being possessed of all these accomplish- 
ments, delights in good offices, and discovers on all proper occasions 
a spirit of Generosity adequate to his fortune. He is not t generous 
by fits and starts only, nor is his goodness partial and confined, bathe 
is a general friend to indigence and merit, and is never happier thin 
when he can by acts of Generosity promote the happiness of others* 
If we try the generality of those who call themselves Gentlemen by 
this test, 1 fearit will be found that a real Gentleman is a much rarer 
character than is commonly imagined ; for, how many nominal 
Gentlemen do we every where meet with, and how very few men of 
Generosity ? Generosity then I lay down as essentia] to the character 
of a Gentleman ; and a Gentleman I consider as the noblest of all 
characters and titles of true honour. In common acceptation, I know 
there are many superior titles. Nobility gives a superior rank* and 
distinction in life; but does it confer superior honour * No; thisr de* 
pends not on descent or a patent, but on the personal character of the 
Nobleman. A man may be Right Honourable by creation or birth* 
and at the same time a very dishonourable man. Bata Gentleman'musf 
be a man of honour. The title here and the character are insepara- 
ble, for the character confers the title. Kings may create ‘Lords, but 
they cannot create a Gentleman. A Gentleman is self-created ; 

Stuck o’er with titles, and hung round with strings. 

That thou may’st be by kings, or whores of kings : 

But, as the Poet soon after adds, 

What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ?■ 

Alas l not all the blood of all the Howards. 

A Gentleman, Ihave said, is self-ennobled. He shines by his own 
light, and borrows no splendourfrom others. The character of a Gentle- 
man, contrasted with that of Lords, is nowhere, I think, so finely 
exemplified as in Mr. Pope's description of the Man of Ross. Read 
that character, and you will then see the justness and beauty of that 
^noble apostrophe of the poet : 

Blush, Grandeur, blush ! proud Courts, withdraw your blaze! 

Ye little Stars 1 hide your diminish'd rays. 

Nothing I have said derogates in the least from the dignity of true 
Nobility. Where the Nobleman and the Gentleman are united* it 
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form* the most respectable and honourable character, and merits the 
highest esteem and veneration. But * a degenerate or worthless 
Nobleman is entitled to no honour ; he is self-degraded, and ranks 
only with the Great Vulgar, altogether undeserving the title of * 
Gentleman : * 

■ « — -Qais enim generosurrt cfixerit htiric, qni 

Intfignus genere, & pneclaro nomine tantum 
InSignis. Jo,v. 

It is an old observation, that " Virtue alone constitutes true No- 
bility and the sum of all I have said, and would wish to establish 
as a maxim, is, that Generosity makes the Gentleman. Z • 


FOR THE FREEMASONS' MAGAZINE* 


WHAT THE N? 

A S a diligent use*of these two words have been very beneficial to 
myself I am convinced that, if they were properly regarded, 
they might be equally beneficial to others . 

When I was seventeen years of age my father died, and left my 
mother with me and six other children in great distress. My aunt, 
who kept a large Inn on the high London road, offered to take me as a. 
Chambermaid . As I was lively, well shaped, and / had a pleasing 
countenance, some of my friends disapproved my acceptance of thi* 
offer. 

An old officer, who had always been my father’s friend, heard of it, 
and sent for me, advising me no N t to refuse it, conditionally that I 
would fortify myself daily by looking up to God for protection, and 
( however hurried) by constantly using the Lord’s Prayer, and im- 
ploring the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the 
communication of the Spirit, as expressed in St. Paul’s benediction. 
— He added likewise, that he had prepared a faithful Monitor to 
accompany me at all times arid in all places ; to which if 1 paid a due? 
regard, I should be preserved from the danger so much dreaded. He 
then gave me, written in large capitals on a Card, these two very 
important words, what then ? enjoining me always to have it about 
me, and frequently to reflect on it. He moreover charged me, that 
whenever waiters, soldiers, officers, and other gentlemen, or their 
servants, flattered me by commending my person, discoursing amo- 
rously, or making love, as it is called, I should steadily reply what 
then ? and as often as any of them repeated their protestations of 
love, &c. I should as often repeat wha>t then ? 

I assured him I should endeavour to follow his advice, and accord- 
ingly I went to my aunt. I had soon many admirers, to whose 
addresses I always replied what then ? It had the intended effect ; 
and thus I got rid of many vicious solicitations and impertinent 
lovers, and so preserved my character unsullied. 

». ... .Perit omms fn illo 
VobUitaStCujtts laus est in origine sola,. 

VOL.V. Utt 
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But 1 was once in very great danger ; for a sprightly sensible 
young fanner gained the possession of my heart, whose character 
and circumstances were suchas in all probability might make die mar- 
ried state happy; he seemed very fond of me, and often professed 
'tow much he loved me, but never proposed marriage. I -had there- 
fore continual recourse to my faithful monitor, and so repeatedly, 
that I found him alarmed by it;, for at length, in answer to my 
question, what then' ?’ he replied, “ I mean to marry you.** This 
he accordingly did. l am now very happily situated, which I attri- 
bute to the constant application to my monitor* 

This inestimable preservative 1 would recommend to all young 
women, especially to those in the lower ranks of life, to secure them 
against the various arts of seduction so frequently practised to the 
ruin of the- unguarded. Consider well these, two important words 
what then? Pause a while— Beware — Resist the Temptation. — 
What must be the consequence of listening to these Seducers ? 

Ah ! WHAT THEN ? 

SARAH P- N* 


TO THE EDITOR. 


■ sir., , 

S ANS-SOUCI is a name given to a favourite retreat of tire late King? 

of Prussia at some little distance from Berlin. Conversing on- 
this a Few weeks since in company* with what I then thought a jolly 
party, it was agreed to make a< Sans-souci tour for four days about 
die environs of the metropolis. The company consisted of four ladies 
and as many gentlemen, who completely filled two coaches. As it 
was resolved that no impediment should prevent the design being 
carried into execution, a very rainy morning, the day fixed on, did 
not seem to cast the least damp upon the spirits of any one. The 
ladies- were ready to a moment, and they seated themselves with all 
possible glee with two men in each coach. We had not got to Ken- 
sington before one of the ladies observed it was very bad weather. 
This observation brought on a yawn, which did not in the least pro- 
mote the mirth of the company, and scarce another word was said, 
except by one gentleman, till we got to. Turnham*green : but even 
Altarrront, 

That child of mirth, aud soul of whim, 

could not rarify the condensed idehs of the party. Dinner was served 
up punctually to. the time appointed ; but the fowls were boiled to 

jags, and the veal was raw. Mrs. S , who has an utter aversion 

to melted butter, could not taste a bit, as Miss P had inadver- 
tently poured it into the dish ; Major W — found the port 

pricked, and Sir W. D — objected to claret. The dinner was 

served, begun, and ended, in a state of contest; arwkwe resumed 
our places in the coaches, without having had any thing like a com- 
fortable jneal. AlUmout reminded Sir W — — * that t}u* was a Saas* 
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«©aci party, and he almost immediately fell a snoring. We reached 
Colnbrooke by tea-time, but the water was smokey, and Lady B— — 
could not drink tea without cream. 

Once more we resumed our plaoes in the coaches, and set off for 
Windsor ; the rain increased, and a .thunder storm so terrified Miss 
P — that having by some accident neither hartshorn nor salts among 
us, there was great danger of her swooning: when she recovered a 
kittle, it was proposed to Jet the window down for air; but this Mrs. 

S very strenuously opposed, as it rained in, and she did not 

chuse to expose herself to a cold, especially this time of the year, 
as they generally lasted all the winter. suffocated we reached 

Windsor, and I was glad to walk nearaj3|fin the rain, in order to 
breathe a little wholesome air, of which ^efcad been so Jong deprived. 
We played a poo! at quadrille ; but Mrs. S-r — r, being unsuccessful, 
was uncommonly peevish the whole night, and even threw out some 

"bints that Lady B * — *• was very dextrous at disposing of the fishes. 

The supper was cold and spoilt by waking for the Major, who was 
gone upon a short visit to Eton. Every one at last was quite out of 
temper,' and we all retired to bed fully displeased with each .other. I 
rose early, the next morning, and finding a return post-chaise ready 
for Hounslpw, I took a French leave in these words: “ This Sans- 
souci party has proved the very reverse of my expectations, l am 
therefore disqualified from being any longer a member.” Adieu. 

J^incoln s Jmiy Oct . j. .A FRIEND. 


‘’CHARACTER OF A 

REAL PHILOSOPHERy 

AND THE GREAT END WHICH HE OUGHT TO HAVE IN VIEW-. 


T HERE is no prejudice more common than that of confounding 
singularity and the love of distinction with philosophy. Nor is 
this at all surprising, The vulgar, who never carry their thoughts 
beyond appearances, .are always struck with a man who deviates from 
the common path, who pursues a systerp of conduct directly opposite 
to that of the generality of mankind, who despises what others covet, 
who renounces riches, grandeur, and all the sweets and allurements 
of life. The whimsical singularity of his conduct, after dazzling the 
eyes, of the vulgar, sometimes creates a prejudice in favour of his 
opinions; nay it happens, not unfrequently, that from being an ob- 
ject of pity, or of ridicule* he obtains applause and admiration.. 

But let us distinguish philosophy from what has only the appear- 
ance of it ; let us consider the man who professes it without prejudice; 
and let us not prostitute the name of wisdom to pride or peevishness. 
Under the Cynic's mantle, or that of the Stoic; under the appearance 
of disinterestedness, and a contempt of honours, fame, and pleasure, 
it is no uncommon thing to find' persons absolutely enslaved by envy, 
spleen, and ambition. 

U u 2 
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If philosophy be 'the search after truth, sincerity must be the first 
and the most essential quality of a Philosopher Great talents, and 
the art of thinking, are not exclusive privileges granted to persons of 
cool, dispassionate, and virtuous dispositions. The man who thinks, 
is not always a Philosopher; he may have a wretched temper, be 
tormented with spleen, and a slave to passion ; he may be envious, 
haughty, deceitful, dissatisfied with others and with himself. When 
this is the case, he is incapable of making just observations : his rea- 
sonings become suspicious ; he can scarce see himself in bis genuine, 
native colours ; or if he does, he Strives to conceal from himself the 
obliquity and irregularity of his temper and disposition : his philoso- 
phy, orratherthe motley systems of his brain, are full of confusion: 
.there is no connection in his principles ; all is sophistry, and contra- 
diction; insincerity, pride, envy, caprice, misanthropy, appear 
throughout; andjf the vulgar, dazzled with his talents and the novelty 
of his principles, look upon him as a profound and sublime Philoso- 
pher, persons of nicer discernment see nothing but spleen, discon- 
tented vanity, and sometimes malignity, under the guise of virtue. 

The Philosopher has no right to esteem or value himself, but when 
he contributes to the welfare of his fellow-creatures ; the applauses of 
his conscience are then only lawful and necessary when he knows he 
deserves them. In a world blinded by prejudice, and so often un- 
grateful, this ideal recompence is, alas ! almost the only one that is 
.left to virtue. Let the Philosopher, therefore, esteem himself when 
he has done good; Jet him congratulate himself upon being free 
from those vain desires, those vices, those shameful passions, those 
imaginary wants, with which Others are tormented ; but let him not 
compare himself with his fellow-creatures in such a manner as to 
•hock their self-love. If he thinks himself happier* than they, let him 
not insult their wretchedness ; above all, let him not plunge them in 
despair. The friend of wisdom ought to be the friend of men; he 
ought never to despise them ; he ought to sympathize with them in 
their afflictions;- he* ought to comfort and encourage them. A love 
of mankind, an enthusiasm for public good, sensibility, humanity, — 
these are the motives which ought to animate the man of virtue these 
are the motives which he may acknowledge without a blush. Without 
this, Philosophy is only an idle and useless declamatitin against the 
human species, which proves nothing but the pride or peevishness *ot 
the declaimer,. and Convinces nobody. 

What title, indeed, has the Philosopher to .-despise or insult his 
fellow-creatures ? Is it because, he imagines he has superior know- 
ledge ? But his knowledge is useless, if society derives no -advantage 
from it., Why should he hate his species ? or what glory can arise 
from misanthropy? true and soiid glory can only be founded upon 
.humanity, the Jove of mankind, sensibility, and gentleness of man- 
ners. — Are men ignorant and full of prejudices ? Alas ! education, 
example, habit, and authority, oblige theni to be so. Are they slaves 
to vice, passion, and frivolous desires : those who*regu!ate their 
destiny, the impostors who seduce them, the models which they have 
before their eyes, produce in their hearts all the vices that torment 
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To hate or despise men for their errors and follies, is to in* 
suit those whom we ought to pity, and to reproach them with neces- 
sary and unavoidable infirmities. 

Let us comfort man, therefore, but let us never insult or despise 
liim ; on the contrary, let us inspire him with confidence ; let us teach 
him to set a just value upon himself, and to feel his own dignity and 
importance ; let us exalt his views, and give him, if possible, that 
vigour and force, which so many causes combine to bleak and de- 
stroy. True wisdom is bold and manly; it never assumes the 
Jbaughty and imperious air of superstition, which seems to have no- 
thing else in view but to debase and annihilate the human mind, ff 
* the Philosopher has warmth and energy in his soul, if he is suscep- 
tible of a deep and strong indignation, let him rouse and exert him- 
self against those falsehoods and impostures of which his species has 
been so long the victim ; let him boldly attack those prejudices which 
.are the real sources of all human calamities ; let him destroy, in the 
opinion pf his brethren, the empire of those priests and tyrants who 
abuse their ignorance and their credulity ; let him wage eternal war- 
fare with superstition, which has so often deluged the earth with 
blood ; let him vow irreconcilable enmity to that horrid despotism, 
which, for so many ages, has fixed its throne in the midst of wretched 
liaisons. If he thinks himself possessed of superior knowledge, let 
liini communicate it to others ; if he is more intrepid, let him lend 
them an helping hand ; if he is free, let him point out to others the 
means of asserting their freedom ; let him endeavour to cure them 
.of their servile and debasing prejudices, and the shackles which opi- 
nion has forged wilfsoon fall from off their hands. To insult the 
wretched is the height of barbarity; to refuse to lead the blind is the 
• height of cruelty ; to reproach them bitterly for having fallen into the 
4itch, is both folly and inhumanity. ' 


A CHINESE TALE. 

. ADDRESSED TO THE FRIENDS OF WARREN HASTINGS, ESQ. 


T HE ancient Takupi had long been Prime Minister to the Queen 
of Yawaqua, a fertile country that stretches along the western 
confines of China ; during his administration, whatever advantages 
. could be derived from arts, learning, and commerce, seemed to bless 
the people, nor were the necessity precautions of providing for the 
secuiity of the State forgotten^ It often happens, however, that when 
. men are possessed of all they want, they then begin to find torments 
from imaginary afflictions, and lessen their immediate enjoyments by 
foreboding that those enjoyments are to have an end. The people 
now, therefore, cast about to find out grievances ; and, after some 
• search, they actually began to fancy themselves aggrieved. A pe- 
tition against the enormities of Takupi was carried to the throne in 
<iue form, and the Queen, willing to satisfy her subjects, appointed 
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a day in which his accusers should be heard, and the Minister should 
?tand upon his defence. The day being arrived, and the Minister 
brought before the tribunal, three accusers of principal note appeared 
from among the number:, the first was a carrier who supplied the 
city with fish; he deposed, that it was a custom time immemorial for 
carriers to bring their fish upon a hamper, which being placed on one 
side, and balanced by a stone of equal weight on the other, the load 
was thus conveyed with ease and safety ; but that the prisoner, moved 
either by a malicious spirit of innovation, or perhaps bribed by the 
^company of hamper-makers, had obliged ^all carriers to take down 
the stone, and in its place to put up another hamper on the opposite 
side, entirely repugnant to the customs of all antiquity, and those of 
the kingdom of Yawaqua in particular. The carrier finished, and 
the whole court began to shake theirheads at the innovating Minister, 
when the second witness appeared: he was Inspector of the buildings 
of the City, and accused the disgraced favourite of having given or- 
ders for the demolition of an ancient ruin, which happened onty to 
obstruct the passage through a principal street of the city. He ob- 
served, that such buildings were noble monuments of barbarous an- 
tiquity, and contributed finely to shew how little their ancestors un- 
derstood architecture, and for that reason they should be held sacred, 
and suffered gradually to decay. The third aud last witness now 
appeared ; this was a widow, who had laudably attempted to bum 
herself .upon her husband's funeral pile: she had only attempted, 
for-the innovating Minister had prevented the execution of her de- 
sign* and was insensible to all her tears, protestations, and intrea- 
ties. The Queen could have pardoned his two former offences, but 
this was considered as so gross an injury to the sex, and so directly 
contrary to all the customs of antiquity, that it called for immediate 
justice. “ What!** cries the Qneen, “not suffer a woman to bum 
herself when she has a mind ! A very pretty minister truly ; a poor 
woman cannot go peaceably and throw herself into the fire but he 
must intermeddle ; very fine indeed ! the sex are to be very prettily 
tutored no doubt, they must be restrained from entertaining their 
female friends now and then with a roasted acquaintance,! I sentence 
the criminal at the bar, for his injurious treatment of the sex, to be 
banished my presence for ever.** 

Taktipi had been hitherto silent, and began to speak only to shew 
the sincerity of his resignation ; “ I acknowledge/’ cried he, my 
crime; and since I am to be banished, I beg it may be to some niined 
town, or desolate village in the country I have governed.** His re- 
quest appearing reasonable, it was immediately complied with, and a 
courtier had orders to fix upon a place of banishment answering the 
minister s description. After some months search, however, the in- 
quiry proved fruitless ; neither a desolate village, nor a ruined town 
was found in the whole kingdom, “ Alas !" said Takupi to the 
Queen, “ how can that country be ill governed, which has neither 
a desolate village nor a ruined town in it ?** The Queen perceived the 
j ustice of his remark, and received the minister into more than former 
favour, .. . j , 
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SlR, London , Nov . r, 1795, 

A S I find iii the Freemasons' Magazine of September last , a copy 
of Verses, entitled, “ On Viewing a Skeleton , Time’s Lecture to 
Man,” by Mrs. Stickland of Blandford ; I beg leave to refer you to 
the Lady’s Magazine for December 1774, page 662, where you will 
find a Copy of Verses, entitled , “ Upon (be Sight of a Skeleton,' 9 
signed, Ex oniensis, from whence I presume this Lady’s copy td 
have been taken, and which are alike, except as to the alteration of 
language, and various omissions, which at present I incline to think 
were intended a(s a disguise ; but as it is impossible for me to know in 
what manner they were presented, I shall forbear any observations, 
other than, that, as a Friend and Brother, I consider the Freemasons* 
Magazine too respectable a publication to derive any benefit from 
old materials , at least such as are not introduced to the public with 
the usual references. — I beg the Lady and you to believe, I am im- 
pelled by no other motive than what arises from a sincere wish to 
promote and encourage literature in general, the Freemasons' Ma- 
gazine in particular, and from an apprehension that frequent discove- 
ries of this sort would be injurious to a publication which is daily 
increasing in good report, and which I have esteemed from the be- 
ginning, and snail continue to use my best endeavours to support, a». 
•long as I am induced to belive it deserves it. 

I am. Sir, Yours, &c. T. L. 


. TTo this kind Correspondent we return our thanks for hi-s notice. 
That we should sometimes be imposed on by plagiarists is not to be. 
wondered at; but Our Readers can have no idea of the number of 
instances in which we detect and suppress them without firrther no- 
tice. Most writers create to themselves an enjoyment in the publi- 
cation of their labours ; but v^e are at a loss to conceive what gratifi- 
cation cart result to the person who deliberately sits down to copy 
the productions of other pens, and present them to the world und&c 
their own names or signatures. The present being not the first at- 
tempt of the kind from Mrs. S. we think ourselves justifiable in say- 
ing, that we suppressed a former poetic contribution from her, in th$ 
middle of which we detected a string of couplets from Rowe’s Jane 
Shore, unmarked by any of the usual signs of Quotation, and very 
evidently intended to pass as originals. Mrs. S. however, is not the 
only person (as before observed) who fakes this unprofitable trouble. 
Qui capit ille facit 


AN EASY ME THOD OF DESTROYING BUGS . 

T AKE two large bunches of the strongest wormwood, putfherit 
on the teaster of the bed, arid the like under each pillow* This 
wilL entirely destroy them. 
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I T is an opinion generally received, that the addition of the dagger 
to the arms of the City of London had this original : In the fifth 
year of the reign of Richard the second, there was a rebellion in the 
county of Kent, of which one Wat Tyler, a poor labourer, who had 
adopted that name from his trade, was leader. This man’s infatuation 
was so much, that he even ventured to enter the metropolis; where 
he was met by the King, accompanied by William Walworth, the ! 
gallant Lord Mayor, who not being able to bear the traitor’s insolence, ! 
arrested him by a violent blow on the head, and then stabbed him with 
his dagger, which was added to the arms of the City, to com memo- j 
rate the bravery of that action. That this tradition is entirely false the 
following will make evident: being lately at Staines, in Middlesex, 

I observed, at a distance, on the banks of the Thames, a little below 
the famous Runny-Mead, a stone which bore the appearance of anti- 
quity : I found it the boundary of the City's liberty. The stone was 
about four feet high, and in the middle was the Mayor's name, with 
the date thus, 1254 ; the third figure, which seems to have been 5, is 
much effaced ; but that set aside, the dagger could not have been de- 
rived from the above anecdote ; for a little below the date are the 
arms as they now stand. Now the year 1254 was long before Richard 
the second* who came not to the throne till 1377. A. T. 


INSTANCE OF 

DFLICACT AND PRESENCE OF MIND . 


OME few years ago, iri Rome, a very genteel company, borisisting 
of above a hundred persons, was assembled at Cardinal Alberetti's: 
at one of the card-tables a Gentleman lost a Snuff-box, most curiously 
set with diamonds; he asked the Gentlemen at the same table if they 
had seen it, but was answered in the negative ; he therefore applied 
to the Cardinal, who ordered the doors of the assembly-room to be 
shut, and told the company none must be offended, but that no one 
should depart till the snuff 1 box was found ; on which another Cardinal, 
who was present, said, perhaps the person who has taken the box did 
it in a frolic, and being taxed so seriously is ashamed to restore it ; let 
therefore the candles be aRl extinguished, let the company keep stand- 
ing, and let the person who has taken the box replace it on one of the 
tables. This was agreed to: when the light was brought in, the box 
was found, and the harmony of the company restored. 


RECEIPT for Marking Linen so as not to JVasb out again. 
npAKE vermillion, as much as will lie on a half-crown piece; of 
JL the best salt of steel, a piece about the size of a small nutmeg; 
grind; or levigate well together with linseed oil : you may make k 
thick or thin to your discretion. 

N. B. This is equal, if not superior, to any of the numerous cumpe* 
aitions so long puffed on the town at exorbitant prices. 
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MASONIC INTELLIGENCE. 


W E intimated, p. 14a of the present volume* that the Grand Lodge of Scot- 
land had, upon the application of the Freemasons in the id Battalion 
of the Argyleshire Fencibles, granted a Charter for a Lodge to he held in that 
Regiment pnd*r the title of Th* Military St, John. They were en Tptt- 
day, August 26th, instituted in their Charter at Ayr. Upon that occasion, four 
Lodges met in the Town Hall ; Provost Campbell, Master of the Senior Lodge, 
took the chair, when, after a few proper questions put, and advices given, to the 
Office-bearers of the New Military Lodge, the Chaplain of the senior Lodgo 
closed the ceremony with a suitable* prayer. 

The Magistrates, and many Gentlemen of the town and neighbouriiood, to the 
amount of about two hundred (all-brethren), countenanced by their. presence this 
affecting, solemn, and most pleasing scene. 

.The Master of the New Lodge then took the chair, and the Evening was spent 
with that conviviality, decorum, and social glee, for .which the Meetings of the 
Craft have ever been remarkable^ S. 

DIED, 

At Portsmouth, Tho. Duncrerly, Esq. of Hampton Court, Provincial Grand 
Master of Masons for Dorset, Essex,. Gloucester, Hereford, Somerset, South- 
ampton, Bristol^ and the Isle of Wight. 

£&* bu Portrait and Memoirs of him in ovr First Volume.] 

At Edinburgh, Sept 26th, William Mason, Esq. writer there, many yea f*. 
Grand Secretary to the Grand Lodge of Scotland. Re lived esteemed and died 
justly regretted. See Vol. I. p. 607, 60S. III. p. 257, 43 $. 

On Wednesday, Nov. vi, one of those Brotherly Greetings which would do, 
honour to the Craft in -proportion to their frequency, took place at Freemason's 
Tavern. It was a Fisit in dvr form paid by the Jerusalem Lodge to the Foun- 
dation Lodge. On this occasion a very numerous Company of Visiting Brethren 
attended also-- in an individual capacity to add splendour to the ceremony. The 
whole company consisted, we believe, of 150 persons. The Rites of the Order, 
were most ably performed by the two Lodges in union ; and at the earnest and 
unanimous intreaty of the Brethren assembled, Brother W rtrrAW Preston, wh<x 
was discovered among the Visitors on this occasion, delivered a long and impres- 
sive discourse on the True Nature and important Duties of the Masonic Character* 
which he addressed with peculiar force and a happy application to two newly-initi- 
ated Brethren. The profound attention with which the respectable instructor w«£ 
heard gives ns reason to think that the influence of his discourse will by no mean*, 
be confined to those to whom it was more peculiarly addressed. A very elegant* 
supper (and welt served, the largeness of the company considered) con eluded 
the evening's festivity, arid the Brethren parted in true harmony one with the 
other. Particuar praise was due to the two R. W. M.*s for their effectual ex- 
ertions to preserve the order and to promote the laudable purposes of the Meet- 
ing. With one circumstance we were particularly pleased. During the Ceremony 
of Initiation, the'R. W. M. of the Foundation Lodge took an opportunity to 
recommend in very strong terms to the protection and support of the newly-made 
Brethren in particular, and of the company in general, The Royal Cumberland 
Freemasons' School $ and, on enquiry, we found it to be his invariable custom so 
to do on like occasions; a custom which with all our hearts .we recommend foi* 
general practice. 

Tbe Right Hon. the Earl qf Moira bps accepted the Office of a Trustee of 
the Cumberland School. 

. On tbe izth of November two children were admitted into the above Charity in 
augmentation of the former number. 

Vol. V« X* 
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STRICTURES 

ox 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


A 1 #*. 7. A NEW Comedy was brought forward at Corent-Garden Theatre* 
Jr%^ under the Title of Speculation: 

THE CHARACTERS OF WHICH WERE AS FOLLOW : 

Tom Tanjore, • Mr* Lewis* 

Mr. Project, - - - . Mr. Mundxit, 

Alderman Arable, - - . - Mr. Quick, 

Captain Arable, - . - • - Mr. Middleton, 

Jack Arable, - Mr. Fawcett, 

> . Sir Frederic Faintly, - - - Mr. Claremont* 

Emmeline, . - . - Miss Wallis, 

Cecilia, - - Miss Mansell, 

Lady Catharine Project, - - Mrs. Davenfoxt. 

f Arm#, London and its Vicinity. 

FABLE. 

Mr. Project is the Character who gives the name to this Comedy. He is a vile, 
worthless wretch, who is ever upon the watch to avail himself of some Specula- 
tion, and, in the pursuit of his schemes, has no regard to friendship and feeling, 
Cmt would rise upon the ruin of his nearest connections. His wife, Lady Catharine , 
is unprincipled enough to enter into kll his schemes ; but being a woman of in- 
trigue, has some separate machinations in view. Project, - by his hypocrisy, had 
worked himself into the favour of the deceased Sir CbarUs Stanmore, who left his 
daughter Emmeline under the guardianship of the insidttous Speculator. Emmeline 
liad conceived an attachment for Captain Arable , the son of her uncle, Alderman 
Arable , an attachment that was fully returned .by the Captain. .The Alderman, 
fiowever, on account of a family pique, refuses his consent to. a marriage be- 
tween the lovers, and the disappointment fills. Emmeline with such anxiety, that 
for some time her reason is impaired. Project , her Guardian, takes advantage of 
dhis temporary derangement in the mind of Emmeline, to confine her under pretence 
that her understanding is not sufficiently restored for her to be capable of ma- 
naging her own fortune, which it appears that he has entisely dissipated in pur* 
suit pf various speculations, all of which have proved abortive. — Cecilia , a very 
Amiable girl, who is another ward of Project, and who lives. in his house, enter- 
tains the warmest partiality for the unhappy Emmeline, soothes her in her involun- 
tary retirement, and is anxious to extricate her from the power of their aban- 
doned Guardian. Tom Tanjore, the brother of Cecilia > after being tricked out of a 
fortune by the artifices of Project, is sent to the Eastlndies, through the interest 
of Sir Charles Stanmore, the deceased father of Emmeline . Tern Tanjore , who is a 
generous, spirited fellow, amidst all his dissipated habits, indulges his extrava- 
gant propensities in India, and was confined for debt in Calcutta; but by the 
assistance of an English Captain, obtains his liberty, and is generously con- 
veyed to this country. It seems that, at Calcutta , there was another Mr. Tanjore, 
a man of vast property, and as Project has heard of this Gentleman, be confounds 
him with poor Tom Tanjore, who returns without a farthing, and, imagining that 
he shall find a fine Asiatic pigeon to pluck, invites the latter on his arrival to make 
use of his house, and sends him his carriage and some splendid clothes, for him 
to appear in a proper Nabobic state. Tom Tanjore, having no other resource, pro- 
. fits by this interested speculation of Project, takes up his residence at the house of 
the latter, ’and* gives such directions for the mode of domestic ex pence* as is 
suitable to the extravagant notion? which. Project has formed of hie wealthy pro-. 
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9lisla| to indemnify hit artful host when the East-India Fleet arrives, and de- 
sires the latter to pray, in the mean time, for "a westerly wind/* Alderman 
Arabia is one of the dupes of Project, of whom he rents a farm, which Project 
suffers him to improve as much as he pleases, determining to let the place as sooA 
as the Aldaman, who affects to be an adept in Agriculture, has rendered the estate 
complete. The Alderman , though a weak man, possesses a good heart, and 
while he consents that Emmeline shall remain under the care of Project, consider* 
him as a tender and faithful Guardian. He is also disposed to think Project hit 
friend, as the latter promises to bring about a match between his ward Cecilia , 
whom he represents as possessing five thousand a-year, and Jack Arable the fa* 
vourite Son of the Alderman . By the assistance of Cecilia, the pensive Emmeline 
is released from her confinement in the house of Project , and though she falls into 
the hands of Jack Arable, who is watching to entrap Cecilia, according to the plan 
laid between Project and the Alderman, Jack finding Emmeline is likely to get pos- 
session of her fortune, agrees to convey her to the lodgings of Cecilia, who does 
Jiot solely reside in the house of her Guardian. Emmeline, however, goes to 
her uncle, expecting an asylum in his house, but the Aldeman has so infatuated 
a confidence in Project, that he locks her up, and sends for her guardian to take 
her back. At this period Tom Tanjore, who had agreed to the proposal of Project , 
that a marriage should take place between Tern and Emmeline (whose fortune being 
embezzled, Project wishes to marry her to a man who will not be very scrupulous 
in the examination of his account), enters the house of the Alderman, not for thfc 
purpose of deluding Emmeline into a marriage, but to obtain a safe protection for 
tier as the daughter of If is deceased friend and patron. Tom Tanjore talks the Al- 
derman into a profound nap, by a long story , in order to get the key and releasd 
Emmeline ; but just as. he is going to open the door of the chamber. Project arrives, 
und Tom is obliged to raise a large round table to conceal the sleeping Alderman , 
end prevent an explanation between him and the wicked Guardian. Project, con- 
ceiving that no person but Tom Tanjore hears him, on this occasion opens all his 
schemes, and 7Vi», raising his voice, awakes the Alderman, and thereby gives 
the latter an opportunity of discovering the rascality of Project, and the confis- 
cation of Emmeline V property. Soon after, the Alderman has Project arrested, and 
thrown into the Xing's Bench Prison, where poor Tom Tanjore , who is arrested 
by his taylor, soon follows him. In this situation an equivoque takes place, each 
imagining tint the other came to procure a discharge. In the end Tom Tanjore ii 
released by the Alderman. During these events, Captain Arable, the admirer of 
Emmeline, who was supposed to be abroad, returns, and the lovers obtain air in- 
terview; but though matters are cleared up respecting the conduct of Project, yet 
She Alderman will not consent that the injured Emmeline shall marry his son the 
Captain, because this said Alderman has a kind of partiality towards Lady Catha- 
rine Project, who induces him to promise that Emmeline shall be united t o^Sir Fre- 
derick Faintly , the latter having promised to make her a peeuniaryj*tfuital. 

Tom Tanjore generously offers all the money he had-wuTTat a gaming table, 
amounting to a very large sum, to Lady Catharine, provided she will employ her 
influence over the Alderman in behalf or Captain Arable and Emmeline : but, doubt- 
ful of her concurrence, pretends to faint away in the dressing-room of Lady Ca- 
tharine, where she is expecting the Alderman, who enters the moment when Lady 
Catharine is supporting Tom Tanjore in her arms. The resentment and jealousy of 
the Alderman produces the desired catastrophe ; he consents that a union shall 
take place between Captain Arable and Emmeline; it is found that the rich Mr. Tan- 
jore has arrived, that he has offered his hand to Cecilia, with a third of his fortune 
to his namesake, her brother; and the Piece ends with poetical justice ; the vile 
Project being likely to end hjs days in jail; and all the virtuous characters being 
rendered happy. 

When we have informed our Readers that this Comedy is a production of 
Mr. Reynolds, it is probable that they will rather prepare themselves to enjoy 
a laugh at tbe Theatre than to expect that we should enter into any critical analysis 
of its merits in this place. We have given an account of the fable, but it appears 
to us that the Author seems to have been more studious to heighten particular 
scenes than to connect them with each other, and rather to have endeavoured to. 
produce a pleasing diversity than a regular whole* 
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The chief attempt at novelty of Character is Sir Fttieriek FamHy, which Is ini 
deed, to novel, that we believe* and hope, it is not to he found in human nature. 
We learn, from the declaration of this character, that if a man caHs him rascal-, 
he is so good-natured as not to be affronted, and if he proceeds to kick bia, he is 
too polite to quarrel with him. That there may be men in real life 90 .destitute 
of spirit, so basely pusillanimous, we can conceive ; but that there ev er existed a 
inan of this description who would talk of a defect, which every man who feels ?t 
must, we should think, be anxious to conceal, we cannot imagine. But how is 
the inconsistency heightened, how is the impropriety aggravated, by placing a 
cockade in the hat of such a character ? If such a man really existed, he certainly 
would not chuse the profession of a Soldier. 

Alderman Arable (a citizen and farmer) is a. well-conceived character ; it is a 
satire on those persons who quit pursuits adapted to. their capacities and educa- 
tion, for others with which they are totally unacquainted. Mr. Alderman, being 
ignorant of the business of a farmer, is every way imposed upon. 

His son. Jack Arable, is a student of law, to which he pays very little atten- 
tion. His keen touches at the profession afford much pleasantry, and the man- 
ner in which he expressed his disinclination to frequent Wesminster Hall, which 
lie describe* as a market full of black cattle, attended by. very few buyers, almost 
convulsed the audience with laughter. 

The character of Emmeline, Project, and Tanjore, are sketched in our ac- 
count of the fable. The latter is a gay and elegant portrait. 

. Mr. Reynolds, with talents and humour that might enable him to <* wing a flight 
higher” than he has hitherto attempted, appears to us as an Author who write* 
rather for emolument than fame, or to speak with more* propriety, who aim* rather 
to please the present age, than to instruct posterity. We mean not by this obser- 
vation to discredit his talents in the slightest degree *, for in the serious part of his 
J>lay, there is much good sense and much good writing, that convince us of his abi- 
lity to succeed in compositions of a higher class. If the town will have whim and 
mernment, no one can supply them with a better stock than the Author of Specula* 
tion ; and it would perhaps be deemed as unreasonable to suppose that a Dramatic 
Writer ought not to study the taste of an audience, as it would be to say that a 
tradesman ought not to consult the taste of his customers. The piece before us is 
hot a Comedy that will undergo the ordeal of criticism. It abounds in farcical in- 
cidents, which rapidly succeed One another with very little attention to consis- 
tency or nature : but if reason wanders ungratified, risibility ifceets with ample 
indulgence ; and in most of our popular modern comedies the currency of the 
latter is accepted in .lieu of the sterling value of the former. 

The strokes of satire on gaming , and on the efficacy of dress to procure hospi- 
tality when Genius and Virtue are treated with contempt, are perhaps too just 
On the whole, Speculation will be found more substantial in entertainment than 
speculations usually are; and if mirth be profit, the most aconomjcal auditor will think 
his money w?ll laid out in purchasing admission to thedramatic table of oar friend 
Reynolds. 

' The performance was on the whole well. The Prologue, which' was written 
*by Reynolds, and spoken by Harley, evinced a> respectable gravity ofuersifica-r 
tion : but it somewhat strangely ridiculed sentimental scenes, as the piece itself con- 
tained much of the sentimental cast; itwasa sort of Law Case, 

Light Satire versus Lumpish SsMTiMEirT. 

The Epilogue was indeed a treat from the pen of Miles Peter Andrews — ithad 
point, pun, and humour in abundance, but wanted what his poemata mw@m always 
want— connection ; it was given, however, with such provoking spirits by Mr, 
X'Ewis, that we forgot it wanted any thing. 

It bore a most humorous allusion to the straw female headdress ornaments, 
which it resembles to a stubble- field : 

Of threaten’d famine who shall now complain ; 

When ev’ry female forehead teems with grain? 

— —When men of active lives, 

To fill their gran’ries need but thresh their wives* 
kfor were the maijrons.a!one prolific : 

Old maids and young ! all, all are in the straw. - 
The piece has been several times repeated with approbation# 
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FOR THE FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE," 


INVOCATION TO MASONRY., 

BY Mr. THOMAS DEft MODY. . 

^TT'HOU fairest Type of Excellence divine, 

1 Whose social links the race of man combine^ * 
Whose awful mandates coward vice control. 

And breathe through nature one enlighten'd soul j 
From thy mild sway benignant virtues rise. 

Pour on the heart, and emulate the skies & 

From thy sage voice sublime Instruct** springs. 

While Knowledge waves her many-colour'd wings. 

And star-ey’d Ttutb, and Conscience , holy XC&t, 

Enthrone Tabs Feeling in the glowing breast 
Then deign the labour of thy sons to guide. 

O'er each full line in nervous sense preside. 

Adorn each verse, each manly thought inflame. 

And what we gain from Genius give to Fame ! 

MASONIC ODE. 


BY MR. WILLIAM WALKER. 

S TRIKE to melodious notes the golden lyre ! 

Spread wide to aH around the ardent flame. 

Till each rapt besom catch the sacred fire. 

And join the glorious theme ! 

*Tis Masonry, 

The Art sublimely free. 

Where Majesty has bow'd, and own'd a Brother's name I ' 

Thro' ample domes wide let the chorus roll, 

Responsive to the ardour of the soul. 

Hail l inspiring Masonry 1 ... 

To thy shrine .do myriads bend ; 

Yet more glorious shall thou ba. 

Till o’er the world thy pow'r extend. , . 

StilJ to the Sons of Earth thy Light dispense, 

And ail §hall own thy sacred influence. 

Tho' Genius flres, yet faint his rays appear. 

Till thy mysterious lore the soul refine 5 
’Tis thou to noblest heights hia thoughts njustreai^ 

And make them doubly shine, 

O Masonry 1 

Thou Art sublimely free ! 

*Tis thou exalt’sf the man, and tnaVst him half divine.' 

Ye Masons, favour'd men, y<mf voices raise I 
You speak your glory while you tingit* prsi*f« 
flail J inspiring Masonry, 
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Blest be the man, and blest be is, who bears 
With virtuous pride a Mason's sacred name; 

And may each Brother, who the blessing shares. 

Enrich the list of Fame. , 

Blest Masonry 1 
Thou Art sublimely free f 

Heav'n bids thy happy sons, and they thy worth proclaim 
With loud assent ! tneir cheerful voices raise. 

Their great, immortal Masonry to praise. 

Hail! inspiring Masonry, &c. 

The tow'r sky-pointing, and the dome sublime. 

Rais'd by thy mystic rules and forming pow’r, 

Shall long withstand the iron tooth of Time, 

Yet still their fall is sure : 

But Masonry, 

The Art sublimely free. 

Founded by Ood himself, thro* time shall firm endure. 

Still shall its sons their grateful voices raise. 

And joyful sound their Great Grand Master's praise. 

At thy shrine, O Masonry ! 

Shall admiring nations bend. 

In future times thy sons shall see 
Thy fame from pole to pole extend. 

To worlds unknown thy heav'n-born Light dispense. 

And Systems own thy sacred influence. 


ON THE * 

EPICUREAN, STOIC, AND CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


T HREE different schemes Philosophers assign ; 

A Chance, a Fate, a Providence divine ; 

W hich to embrace of these three sev’ral views, 

Methinks, it is not difficult to chuse. 

For first ; what wisdom, or what sense to cry 
Things happen as they do— we know not why ? 

Or how are we advanc'd one jot, to know. 

When things once are— that they must needs be so ? 

To see such order, and yet own no laws ; 

Teel such effects, and yet confess no cause ; 

What can be more extravagant and odd? 

He only reasons, who believes a God. B. 


ATHEISM 

THE ONIY GROUND OP DISCONTENT. 

YF reason does each private person bind, 

1 To seek the public welfare of mankind; 
if this be justice, and the sacred law. 

That guards the good, and keeps the bad in awe ; • 

If this great law but op'rates. to fulfil 

One vast Almighty Being's righteous will ; 

And if he only, as we all maintain, 

Poes alt things rule, andaH events ordain ; 

Then reason binds each private man t'assent. 
That none hut Atheists cun he discontent. 


B. 
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IRREGULAR ODE TO EVENING. 

M ILDEST of hours that nark the passing day. 

To thee, soft Eve, I pour my simple lay ; 
with the busy croud’s tumultuous noise, 

With thee I hope to find serener joys. 

I joy to roam beneath thy gentle reign. 

Pensive to wander o'er the lengthen’d plain, * 

And listen to the warbling linnet’s note ; 

Or if a higher aim my thoughts engage, 

l love to trace the philosophic page, ; 

Whilst o'er my head thy softest shadows float. 

Is there a breast that feels great nature’s charms ? 

I ween that breast will court thy friendly shade. 

Is there a soul whom mad ambition warms ? 

I ween he loves not thee, tneek placid maid. 

Tbit shall rejoice beneath the fervid beam. 

When Phoebus darts his fierce meridian ray # 

Shall court with joy each violent extreme. 

And love to bustle ’mid the gawdy day. 

That shall with rapture mark the silent hour, . 

When shadowy forms begin to fill the vale ; 

When modest twilight sheds her gentle pow'r. 

And droops her beauteous head the primrose palf. 

Then, when the west a blushing tint displays. 

And the rude mountain’s top reflects the blaze. 

Give me to wander in the conscious grove, 

W hich oft has listen'd to the tender tale. 

While many a warbler heard along the vale. 

Has sung responsive to the voice of love. 

With thee, Amanda, in youth's early dawn. 

Now only to be thought on with a tear. 

How oft at Eve, from busy life withdrawn. 

My only bliss has been to meet thee here; , . 

Where, heedless of the world’s insidious scout, 

Saunt’ring we courted many a long delay ; 

The devious path, the tangled brake, the thorn. 

And many a joyful hmd’rance cross’d our way. 

Ah ! blessed days, that now, for ever flown. 

Can only sharpen mem’ry’s anxious pain. 

Why are ye, happy hours, so quickly gone ? 

Ah, will ye never, never come again ? 

Sunderland. L T. R. 


ELEGIAC STANZAS . 

Otuuitned by tbe Death of Miss E— a W 1 , of N— N, in. tba Conti Sy 

■ * 0 — . a, in tbt twenty-second Year of her Age • 

G EASE, cease fond heart, indulge not grief so vaity 
Nor thus lament what ne’er can be restor'd ; 

A fruitless sorrow wherefore still retain. 

Which but augments the ill so much deplor'd. 

Then cease to mourn, the vain complaint giveo*fS» 

Censure not fate, severe tho* her decree; 

Since that lamented maid exists no more. 

Admir’d, belov’d, by all the world and^m* 
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E'en as a meteor Shines with. splendouf bright. 

Illumes the world and darkness turns to day, 

Resplendent shines, then sinks in shades of »igb«. 

So swift this beauteous vision past away. 

Would the sad sound had never reach’d mine car#. 

Had the dire tale as yet remain’d untold. 

Which urges oft the sympathetic tear. 

Oft bids me mourn, and oft my grief unfold. 

And wherefore cease— was she not all that's gay. 

All young and blooming as the roseate morn t 
How soon her morn of life to fleet away. 

How soon to pass, ah, never to return ! 

Ye young, ye old, ye, serious, and ye gay. 

Whom wealth, or rank, or sense, or beauty grace. 

Whoe’er attentive shall peruse my lay. 

Lament the shortness of this earthly race : 

Your course, like hers, may, ah ! tpQ soon be o’er. 

You each, alasl may find an early grave ; 

Then join with me'her exit to deplore. 

Whom each perfection vainly strove to save : 

Ye who to her in ties of kindred bound. 

Now inconsolable her loss bemoan. 

Whose grief, alas I too doleful must resound. 

Since this bright source of ev’ry pleasure’s flown* 

With you sincere I’d join her loss to mourn. 

In sorrowing grief to pass the joyless hours. 

My tears to mingle' o’er her silent urn. 

Or strew her virgin grave With spotless flow*rs, - 
And thou, dear sainted maid, if souls like thine. 

To boundless realms of endless bliss consign’d, > 

E’er look compassionate with eye benign. 

On the frail deeds and sufferings of mankind : 

May thy departed shade with pleasure view, 

As here thou wast belov’d, admir'd by all. 

Thy earth ly friends, the once proud theme renew. 

And mourn sincerely thy lamented fall. 

. s m. r. 


SONNET TO DELIA . 


BY. nn. BIBfXCT. 


H OW climbs the bright hop on the pole !, 

' In the garden how sweetly appears ! 
Ah, why does my Delia condole ? ' 

Review the exotic with tears ! 

Must its flow’ry festoons soon decay* 

The prey of a boisterous band ! 

Sink, wither, and vanish away, 

Beneath Depredation’s foul hand. 

Suspend your concern, my dear maid. 

Those silver-like blossoms shall die. 

Shall perish and presently fade. 

No longer enamour the eye ; 

But thy blossoms of virtue no hand can annoy. 
No season ddfcreciate, and death not destroy; 
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PETER PINDAR TO DR. SAYERS , 

Author op the Dramatic Sketch** of Aireu*? Northern Mythology, 


1 THANK thee, Doctor, for thy Sketches ; 

Not that a presentation copy 
(Gifts at which many a needy Author catch«> 
Climb’d the Parnassus of my garret-lobby. 
Serving at noon my feasted soul to please* 

' At night to purchase bread and cheese, 

Alas ! I was not quite so cheaply treated. 

Yet tho’ a half crown ard a splendid shilling 
Crept from my flaccid purse unwilling* 

And all my savoury hopes of dinner 
For lean to-morrow have defeated, 

I thank thee, I repeat it ; 

For by the bargain, faith! I am a winner, 

I’m sick of VenXis and the Graces, 

They seem to have bespoken places 
In every sonnet, ode, and song; 

Ahd with their tedious grimaces 
Have play’d us off too long. 

Must every storm from Neptune come? 

AH thunder from Jove’s kettle-drum ? 

And Poets ever with plump Bacchus drink 
In their ideal world divine. 

Unknown to real wine ? 

If that’s to b'e the case, I think 
Apollo and the Nine 

Had better rot, like duck -weed, on the brink 
Of Helicon, ‘where they so oft recline* 

There’s not a Poetaster now-a-days 
But know? the Greek mythology by rote* 

And with unbashful finger dares to raise 
Even Pallas' under petticoat. 

I’m sick of Milton and his Angels, 

Since Dr. Watts's, and such fancies, 

On the same track have been to range Hett’s 
Broad brimstone walks, and lime expanses: 

And, borne on the balloon of love seraphic. 

Or rather on the greasy wing of traffic, 

Have seen, how plac’d rn order serviceable. 

In velvet caps of amaranth made, 

Round the blue cloth of Heaven’s high council-table 
A club of Angels^sif, like Lords of trade, 

Striving a more than Gordian knot t* untie. 

The dark arithmetic of trinal unity: 

While on wet clouds, .like dish-clouts hung around, 
The duck-wing’d cherubs mightily abound. 

And the nice ears of higher powers to tickle— 

Their pennons panting exultation. 

Their childish foreheads sweating inspiration, 
Fright image of an earthly conventicle!) 

With glowing cheeks, and hair bestuck with* palm. 
Upturn the suet eye, and chaunt th’ eternal psalm. 
Vol. V. Y y 
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I’m better pleas'd with Odin’s daily dinners. 

His wild-boar hams, and frotjijrtg mead. 

Doctor, I’ll be a votary of thy sect, 

I like Valhalla where th* elect 
Come of a jolly toping breed. t 
By Heav’n, the blue-ey’d wenches there, sweet sinners. 
Are very pretty articles of creed. 

And could Iduna’s youth-bestowing apples 
Appear at the dessert of earthly tables. 

They’d make of any land a paradise indeed. 

Henceforth thy Gods be mine ! 

Whene’er I wander thro’ the Strand, 

May Frea take me by the hand. 

And lend the golden tear divine, 

Which wins her wandering train of misses. 

To lisp so lovingly their venal kisses. 

And when at home in lonely luxuiy • 

I lounge in elbow chair, • 

Heimdal, as butler, shall be by. 

And in my ale reflect his amber hair. 

If dullness then my drowsy forehead shrouds, 

6urtur shall light my pipe, Thor curl its smoky clouds. 

•Or when the brighter hour is nigh, 

That on the twinkling feet of rhime 
Comes dancing to my phrenzied eye. 

To goad my pen, and prompt the cunning chime-* 

If merry be the thoughts 1 think, 

Kevaser’s blood shall be my ink; 

But if such loftier themes intrude 
As hover o’er thy solitude. 

I’ll call thy Braga from his golden grove. 

Where Mimer s sparkling waters rove. 

Such as beside thy couch he stood. 

With swimming eye and soul of fire, , 

And to his gold-hair’d lyre 
Pour’d on thy thrilling soul the full poetic flood. 

Boon shall the imitative crew, 

Like sheep by some bell-wether led. 

The path thy genius taught pursue. 

And pace again thy every fiery tread: 

Till in due time e'en birth-day odes 
Shall strut resplendent with thy Gods. 

Thy Niord and his mermaid train 
Bid old Britannia rule the main; 

Thy Hermod on our George dispense 
The gift of rapid eloquence; 

Thy Frea flutter from above 

To crown our Queen the Queen of Love ; 

While Hertha to her womb shall tie 
The chain of long fertility. 

Then if the Laureate, strangely bright, 

C’erclimb his usual mole-hill height. 

And with a simile of storms 
Some bolder rugged line deforms— 

With howl of blasts he shall arouse thy Thor 
O’er the dark clouds to steer the thunder's fierj car* 
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ON FORTITUDE. 


BY 


MR. EDWARD WILLIAMS, THE WELSH BARD. 


I LOVE the man, whose giant soul 
Spurns at Opinion’s tyrant sway. 

To no vile despot yields his heart ; 

Disdaining Fashion s proud controu!. 

He turns from Folly’s glitt’nng way. 

Dares nobly trample on the pride of Art. 

War’s bloody fiends, with wrathful ire. 

Bid o’er the fields their legions fly, 

Far o’er the main bid rage extend; 

He that can hate their martial fire. 

Can scan their souls with Reason s eye. 

Is to Britannia’s Bards a bosom friend. 

Stern Winter triumphs in the sky. 

Sad Nature’s woful face deforms. 

Fell Horror spreads her sable wing; 

He can the giant Fear defy. 

When sweep around the raging storms • 

And with undaunted soul can laugh and sing. 

He dreads no thunders of the night. 

When roaming o’er the pathless waste, . 

When toiling on the mountain d wave. 

And he can smile at gnashing Spite, 

Whilst Envy speeds with hellish haste. 

To bid her talon’d fiends around him rave. 

He nor vile Wealth’s bewitching glare. 

Nor titles high that Pride bestows, 

Beholds with eyes of keen desire : 

How fails the venom’d look of Care, 

Tn shake his bosom’s calm repose, . 

When all the gleams of soothing Hope expire. 

When, felt in flames of sore disease. 

Death's dagger'd throngs tnyade h'sh^rt. 

He still unconquer’d meets the shock , 

Firm as a mountain, still at ease, 

H BuTstands n a champion told onHeav’n’a eternal rock. 


SONG. 


FACTOR A, by some matchless art, 
r 5 First made me feel a Lover’s pain; 
But soon my disappointed heart. 

Like Noah’s Dove, return d again. 

Another resting-place it . . 

Intic’d by Phoebe’s sprightly mien , 
And, like that wand’ring bird, it broug 
A A certain token where t had been. 

But soon as Emma Mess’d my s^ght- r 

. With all the charms of Virtu* sstor j 

Like that same bird' it took its flight, 
And, foW ** x«‘^n v d no more, : 
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MONTHLY CHRONICLE, 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

T HE French Legislature has, amongst more serious subjects, not neglected 
to employ itself in regulating the irtttct of the different functionaries, all of 
which they have decreed shall be of the growth and manufacture of the Republic. 

The Council or 500. — A long white robe and blue girdle, with a scarlet 
cloak, all of woollen. The cap of blue velvet. 

The Council or Ancients. — The same form of dress. The robe, a violet 
blue, the girdle scarlet, the cloak white, and all woollen. The cap of velvet, the 
same colour as the robe. 

The Executive Directory— Has two kinds of dress : one for its ordinary 
functions, and the other for assisting in the National festivals. 

The ordinary suit. — A cloak dress, back and sleeves of a bright orange colour, 
lined with white, and richly embroidered with go!d on the front and back. 

A long white kersey waistcoat embroidered with gold. A white silk scarf 
fringed with gold, and black silk breeches. 

A black round hat, turned up on one side, and ornamented with a bunch of tri- 
coloured feathers. 

The sword worn in a shoulder-belt on the waistcoat. The colour of the belt 
bright orange. 

The grand suit. A cloak dress of blue, and a cloak of scarlet over it. 

Besides these there are appropriate dresses for ail the Ministers, Judges, &c. 
and insignia of office for all the public functionaries of whatever description. 

The daughter of Louis XVI. in the Temple spends the greatest part'of the 
day in the garden, and there she embroiders, knits or reads. She rather runs 
than walks, and has a very majestic face. Since she has been made acquainted 
with the tragic end of her parents and brother, she weeps very often. The peo- 
ple in the neighbourhood, since the last decree in her favour, treat her every day 
with concerts in the surrounding houses, and open the windows that she may 
bear the music when in the garden. 

An important victory has been gained over the French under General Jourdan 
by the Austrians, which ended in the French being driven across the Rhine, 
great numbers, who escaped the sword, being drowned in that river. 

A treaty of matrimonial union is about to take place between the young King 
of Sweden, and the Princess Louisa Charlotte of Mecklenburgh Schwerin. 

An insurrection of the Maroon Indians, in the island of Jamaica, has been 

attended with very serious consequences to the Government of the island, and to 
many individuals therein. The insurgents have however been driven back to the 
mountains yith considerable loss. 

This affair happened in September last. Colonel Fitch, of the 83d regiment, 
and several of his men lost their lives in a skirmish .with the Maroons.— Twenty 
officers, and nine privates of a Provincial regiment (Westmoreland militia), 
were likewise killed in a previous conflict. - 

The Maroon Indians in Jamaica are the remains of the Spanish slaves, who 
contended for their liberties when we took that island. As they preferred death 
to a return to bondage, after ma'ny bloody contests, it was at length prudently 
determined to come to pacific terms* with them. A treaty was accordingly agreed 
on about sixty years ago,' betwixt the Exitish Government and the Heads of those 
Indians, which has been most scrupulously observed on both sides up to the a^bovc 
events. 

HOME NEWS, 

Oct. 9. In the evening, as J. B. Norton, Esq. Collector of the Customs, at 
Shoreham was returning home from Soutfcwick) he was robbed and murdered by 
• two fellows, one of them a private, and the otherf a dkummer in the Westminster 
Regiment of Militia.— Mr. Norton was foundiwattlry ditch the ne&t morning 
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•boat five-o’clock, with some signs of life remaining, but he expired soon after 
without uttering a syllable. — Prom a handkerchief and a knife belonging to Mr. 
Norton, being exposed to sale the next day at Brighton Camp, and 6ome words 
that fell from the drummer, he was taken into custody, and confessed the fact.— - 
The private was apprehended at Arundel, whither he was •pursued, having pre- 
viously marched from Camp with the first division of his regiment,-- The Coro* 
ner’s inquest sat on the body, and returned a verdict of Wilful Murder against the 
two prisoners, who, on the Coroner's warrant, were committed to Horsham gaof. 
They are both under the age of twenty, and appear to fee! no remorse for what 
they have done.*— Mr. Norton has left a widow pregnant and eight children to la- 
ment hts loss* 

26. A vast number of people assembled in a field on the north side of Copen- 
hagen bouse, in the center of which they erected, at equal distances, three tribunes. 
At one o’clock iheir attention was summoned by a Mr. Jones, who proposed, in 
a short speech, a Mr. flinns, as a proper person to be called to the chair. The 
question was put and carried unanimously. Mr. Binns ascended the tribune, and 
read to t h e m; for their approbation, the intended Address to the Nation, Re- 
monstrance to the King, and certain Resolutions, which had been, passed at a 
late meeting; and that- these might be generally heard, they were repeated by t 
two of the members in the other tribunes. About two o’clock Mr. Tbetwall ha- 
rangued the multitude, which had much increased, in which he proposed an 
amendment to the address,' which was also agreed to, and the whole containing 
<c .an Address to the Nation on the dearness of the necessaries of life,” and also 
the Remonstrance to the King, not having obtained his Majesty’s attention on a 
former occasion, presented through the Duke of Portland, and several resolu- 
tions for a Parliamentary Reform, by universal suffrage, and annual Parliaments, 
were unanimously carried. A subscription was proposed, and eleven of the 
members appointed in various parts of the town to receive contributions, for, 
defraying the expence of delivering, gratis, the printed proceedings of the day. 
When the evening approached^ the whole peaceably dispersed. 

29. A tier of boats laden with coals passed for the first time on the Worcester 
and Birmingham Canal to Selly Oak, attended by two bands of music, and ac- 
companied by the Committee and others of the Proprietors. An ox roasted 
whole, with strong beer, &c. were, as usual, given to the workmen. 

The tide in the Severn rose to that extraordinary height, that it overflowed the. 
seawalls, and laid the country near Arlingham, Saul, and Slimhjridge, under, 
water.— Great have been the losses sustained in the number of sheep and cattle 
that were at pasture on the low grounds.* It is supposed that upwards of ipwO 
sheep were drowned. 

PROCESSION TO THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 

His Majesty, soon after two o’clock, went in State from St. James’s to tho 
House of Peers, and there delivered the following most gracious Speech : 

M€ My L*rir and Gentlemen, 

€t It is a great satisfaction to jne to reflect, that notwithstanding the many 
events unfavourable to the common cause, the prospect resulting from the general 
situation of affair* has, in many important respects, been materially improved 
in the course of the present year. 

“ In Italy, the threatened invasion of the French has been prevented ; and they 
have been driven back from a considerable part of the line of coast which they 
had occupied. Thejreis also reason to hope, that the recent operations of the 
Austrian army have .checked the progress which they had made on the side of 
Germany, and frustrated the offensive projects which they were pursuing in that 
quarter. 

“ The successes which have attended their military operations in other parts 
of the campaign, and the advantages which they haye derived from the conclusion 
of separate treaties with some of the powers who were engaged in the war, ary 
far from compensating the evils which they experience from its continuance. 
The destruction of their commerce, the diminution of. the ir maritime power; 
and the unparalleled embarrassment and distiess of their internal situation, 
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produced the impression which was naturally to be expected ; and a -general sense 
appears to prevail throughout France, that the only relief from the increasing 
pressure of these difficulties must arise from the restoration of peace, and the 
establishment of some settled system of government. 

“ The distraction and anarchy which have so long prevailed in that country, 
have led to a crisis, of which it is as yet impossible to foresee the issue ; but 
which must, in all human probability, produce consequences highly important 
to the interests of Europe. Should this crisis terminate in any order of things 
compatible with the tranquillity of other countries, and affording a reasonable 
expectation of secprity and permanence in any treaty which.might be concluded, 
the appearance of a disposition to negociate for general peace on just and suit- 
able terms will not fail to be met, on my part, with an earnest desire to give it 
tbe fullest and speediest effect. But I am persuaded you will agree with me, 
that nothing is so likely to ensure and accelerate this desirable end, as to shew 
that we are prepared for either alternative, and are determined to prosecute the 
war with the utmost energy and vigour, until we have the means of concluding, 
in conjunction with our allies, such a peace as the justice of our cause and the 
situation of the enemy may entitle us to expect. 

“ With this view I am continuing to make the greatest exertions for main- 
taining and improving our naval superiority, and for carrying on active and vi- 
gorous operations in the West Indies, in order to secure and extend the advan- 
tages which we have gained in that quarter, and which are so nearly connected 
with our commercial resources and maritime strength. 

“ I rely with full confidence on the continuance of your firm and zealous, sup- 
port, on the uniform bravery of my fleets and armies, and on the fortitude, 
perseverance, and public spirit of all ranks of my people. 

“ The acts of hostility committed by the United Provinces, under tbe in- 
fluence and controul of France, have obliged me to treat them as in a state.of 
war with this country. 

“ The fleet which I have employed in the North Seas has received the most 
cordial and active assistance from the naval force furnished by the Empress of 
Russia, and has been enabled effectually to check the operations 6 f the enemy in 
that quarter. 

** I have concluded engagements of defensive alliance with the two Imperial 
Courts ; and the ratifications of the treaty of commerce with the United States 
of America, which I announced to you last year, have now been exchanged. 
1 have directed copies of these treaties to be laid before you. 

“ Gentlemen oj tbe House of Commons , 

“ It is matter of deep concern to me, that the exigencies.of the public service 
will require further additions to the heavy burthens which have been unavoidably 
imposed on my people. I trust that their pressure w*/l, in some degree, be al- 
leviated by the flourishing state of our commerce and manufactures, and that our 
expence.s, though necessarily great in their amount, will, under the actual cir- 
cumstances or the war, admit of considerable diminution in comparison with 
those of the present year. 

$t My Lords and Gentlemen , 

** 1 have observed for some time past with the greatest anxiety the very high 
price of grain, and that anxiety is encreased by the apprehension that the pro- 
duce of the wheat harvest in the present year may not have been such as effec- 
tually to relieve my people from the difficulties with which they have had to con- 
tend. The spirit of order and submission to the laws, which, with very few 
exceptions, has manifested itself under this severe pressure, will, I am sure, be 
felt byjou as an additional incentive to apply yourselves with the utmost dili- 
gence to the consideration of such measures as may tend to alleviate the present 
distress, and to prevent, as far as possible, the renewal of similar embarrass- 
ments in future. Nothing has been omitted on my part that appeared likely to 
contribute to this end; and you may be assured of my hearty concurrence in 
Whatever regulations the wisdom of Parliament may adopt, on a subject so pe- 
culiarly interesting to my people, whose welfare will ever be the object nearest 
ipy heart.’* 
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As his Majesty proceeded from the Palace to the House of Peers, an immense 
*rowd, consisting, as Far as we could judge by the sight, of 150,000 persons, 
men, women, and children, was collected in St. James’s Park and the adjacent 
streets. Among these was a desperate mob, consisting of the very dregs of the 
.people, who evinced a most riotous and mischievous disposition. As his Ma- 
jesty went through the park, it was with great difficulty that the Guards could 
keep the way clear for the carriage to pass. Somewhere between the Horse 
Ouards and Palace Yard, a bullet is said to have been fired from an air-gun, 
which perforated the glass of the carriage, but, most happily for tue natiov, 
failed to accomplish the diabolical purpose which it was evidently intended to 
effect. In Palace- Yard a stone was thrown, which shattered one of the side 
windows. 

On his Majesty’s return to St. James’s, the same gang of ruffians followedhi* 
coach, and, just as it turned under the gateway of the Palace, a stone was thrown, 
and also an oyster-shell, which went through the glasses of the coach. 

After the King had left the Palace, and was returning to Buckingham House- 
to dinner, in his private coach, attended only by two footmen, the mob again 
rushed upon the carriage, and one miscreant in a green coat endeavoured to open 
the door. A soldier who happened to be in the crowd at the time immediately 
ran after the Horse Guards and broughtthem back; but before their arrival the 
coachman, by whipping his horses, had got clear of the mob, though the wheel* 
of the carriage had been seized by upwards of 30 villains, and drove in a gallop 
to Buckingham House. 

A melancholy accident happened to one of the leaders of the eight horses; an 
t>ld man, named Sam. Dorrington, many years in the Mews, was thrown dowa 
by the mob, and the fore and the hind wheels of the coach going over one of hi* 
thighs, it was broken in a terrible manner. 

On the return of the State Coach from the Palace to the Mews, it was attacked 
and all the glasses were broken; just r.s it was turning into the Mews-gate, a 
•tout fellow, with a bludgeon, completed the demolition of the only glass of 
which a single particle remained, and was proceeding to destroy- the carved 
•^vork. See. when one of the King's footmen, with more spirit than prudence, in- 
terposed, and had nearly been massacred by the cowardly ruffians who followed 
him into the Mews, whence they were only expelled by the arrival of a party of 
the Guards. 

Oct. 30. In the evening their Majesties with the three Princesses went to Covent 
Garden Theatre ; the performances were the Rivals, and Hartford Bridge. I21 
consequence of the brutal and disloyal violence offered to the sacred person of hi* 
Majesty pn Thursday, a strong j^uard attended the Royal Family to and from 
the Theatre; the audience evinced the most zealous regard for the Royal party. 
On their entering the house a few wretches hissed in the galleries, but the ,ap<- 
plauseof nearly the whole house put them to shame. God save the King, Rule 
Britannia, &c. were sung repeatedly. 

An odd accident happened as his Majesty went to the Theatre : one of the 
Horse soldiers pistols, in the holster, went off, and shot the next horse in the> 
shoulder. This gave rise to a report, that his Majesty had been bred at. 

The Prince of Wales signed warrants for the payment of every tiling con- 
tracted in the last quarter, and the several tradesmen immediately received no- 
tice from the office at Carlton-house to call for the money. 

Hurricane. 

Nov* 6. The memory of man. does not recollect so violent a hurricane as that 
which happened this morning. Its continuance was happily short. It began 
about half past one, and had totally subsided before four o’clock. The squall 
came from the north-west, and was npt accompanied by rain or hail. Its ravage* 
were dreadful beyond description ; trees were torn up by the roots, stacks of chiiri- 
nies blown down in every corner of the metropolis, houses totally uncovered, 
and numbers of buildings entirely demolished. 

The following are a few of the particulars : 

A house in Mead’s row, Lambeth, was -blown down, and a Lady, wJiq slept in ' 
the first floor (and who wa$ to have been married that day) buried in the iuim 3 
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‘two of the servants were very much hurt. A child, in the same row, was als# 
hilled, by the falling of a stack of chimnies. 

A house in another part of Lambeth was unroofed, by which an old woman 
lost her life. In St George's Fields, a young woman was killed, and another 
dreadfully maimed, by the falling of a house. A house in New Road, Fitzroy- 
•quare, and another in Conduit-street, were completely destroyed. A brew- 
house belonging to Mr. Hinkisson, in the New Cut, leading to Wesminster 
Bridge, another irt St. John's Square, and the Orchestra in the Apollo Gardens, 
were entire heaps of mins. 

The house of Sir John Sinclair, at Whitehall, was very much injured ; the 
Upper part fell into the street. The dwelling of a poor man at Sommers town, 
by trade a. bow and arrow maker, was swept away, and all his little property 
destroyed. 

The brick wall at the south end of the Opera-house was nearly blown down, and 
falling in the adjoining court, did considerable damage to the houses. At Lime- 
house Bridge, a heap of deal boards were thrown down, and some carried by the 
force of the wind to the distance of a hundred yards. 

Eighteen large trees in St. James’s and Hyde # Parks were blown down, and 
great numbers 4orn up by the roots in other places. 

At Twickenham, fourteen trees which stood before the house of Lord DySart 
were blown away to a considerable distance ; and a watch-box, at the same place, 
with a person in it, was carried a great way, but the man happily received no 
material injury. 

In Greenwich Park several trees also fell a sacrifice. In the River several tiers 
of ships started from their moorings, and received much injury. 

An immense torrent of rain preceded the storm. 

Several of our colliers and other vessels were driven from their anchors in the 
T>own$, on the coast of France, where two or three of them went onshore; two 
or three others were so fortunate as to reach Calais harbour, ■ by which their 
crews escaped perishing. 

A brick wall and handsome paling, with which the Bedford fields had been 
lately intersected, and the upper part of one of the new houses building on the 
. same scite, were totally demolished. The paling seems to have been blown 
•bout the fields in sheets. 

The King and Queen, who were at Buckingham-house, arose from their 
‘beds, as did many hundreds of families ; for the stream of wind was of that con- 
tinuance, weight and pressure, that scarcely any fabric seemed to be capable of 
bearing its force. 

Many of the largest and most, beautiful trees in the walks of King's, St. John's 
and Queen’s Colleges, Cambridge, were tom up by the roots. St. John's Bridge 
;has also been considerably damaged. 

. At Brompton, Chatham^ and Rochester, the effects of the storm were 
severely self. The church of St. Margaret's at tbe latter place, was much in- 
jured. The vestry-room chimney was blown down, and much of the tiling 
blown off. 

At Norwich, one of the largest trees in Chapel field was actually snapt in 
twain, during the tremendous storm, and five others very much damaged. — The 
demolition of chimnies, and the unroofing of houses, were very general through- 
out that city. 

The mail coach, previous to its* arrival at Ipswich, was several times actually 
blown out qf the road, and the guard obliged to dismount to lead the horses. 

* A wliidmillon Bishop’s hill, belongingto Mr. Dowsing, was totally demolish- 
ed, and many*pieees of timber carried to a considerable distance.— Much damage 
'done to other mills, houses, &c. in the county of Suffolk. 

• In Reading, many houses were unroofed, and in the neighbourhood many . 
trees were torn up by the roots. 

At St. Alban’s and its vicinity great damage has been done. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas, also Mr. and Mrs. Ellis, at the Bell inn, near the Market-place, were 
in a dreadful situation for some time ; the chimnies giving way, the roof of the 
house and ceiling fell uppq the beds wherein they slept: these unfortunate 
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persons wepq extricated from their capful situation with their fives, tboqgh 
they ore much bruised. Mr. and Mrs. Ellis .were buried ?n the ruins for sever?!' 
hours, before they could be got out. The roads and by-lanes are str,ewfd with 
timber trees which, have been blown up by the roots. Great damage has been 
done to the buildings and walls of the Dowager Lady Spencer, by the fell of the 
trees that have been blown up; a great number of trees were also torn up by the 
rootshi and about Lord Griraston’ spark. 

At Spithead, two transports bound to the West Indies were drove on shore, 
and both sunk at Monckton fort. 

Considerable damage was done in the neighbourhood of Wooburn, Bedford- 
shire. A scite of new buildings, erected by the Duke of Bedford, in his Park, 
near the entrance from Woob.urn, consisting of every building necessary for 
farming, two mil s, and workshops for every branch. of building; all contiguous 
to each other, were nearly razed to the ground. Upwards of 100 large tree s' in 
the Park were blown down, and mare than 300 fir-trees, in Apsly Wood ^nd 
Long Slade, were levelled, besides other considerable damage in the neigh? 
bourhood in general. 

The Rev. Dr. Waller, Archdeacon of Essex, lost his life at his house at Broc^m- 
field, in that county, by a stack of chimnies falling through the cieling of hi? 
bed-chamber, and covering the greater part of the bed in which he slept with th* 
ruins. The bruises which the Doctor received brought on his death, which 
happened on the Tuesday following. Mrs. Waller had providentially just .be? 
fore the horrid crash jumped out of bed and left the room, to alarm the family. 
The coachman of T. Sumner, Esq. of South-church, in riding into the pond 
to wash his horses legs, was blown off, and unfortunately drowned. ' r 

The houses of the Rev. Mr. Gretton of Springfield, and Mr. Speakman of 
Writtle, are nearly down. * 

At Woodford considerable. damage 1 was done among- the chimneys. Mr. 
Eggars, at that placp, had 150 feet of wall laid level. Mr. Totten's wall, a parj 
of which had stood for a century, : is entirely do.wn. Kft.'Samuel Bailey's Wall, 
of considerable-length, totally demolished ; five trees ifl the avetaue of Mr. Jer- 
voise Clarke torn up by the roots, and damaged the wall Where they fell, and 
few -houses in the village but suffered more or less. Mr. Harman's seat a l 
Higham Hill house had a great number of plate glass windows broke. ' 4 

•The brig John and Elizabeth, of Sunderland, John Henderson, makter^ 
laden with coal, was forced from her anchprage off Newhaven harbour,' 
and driven 011 shore opposite the town of Seaford. The vessel was dashed to 
pieces, but the crew waft saved. • , 

Considerable damage was done at thereat of Paul Benfield, Esq. at Wood* 
Hall Park, in Hertfordshire. . Between two and three hundred trees were blown' 
down in the Pack; the.ropfeoff the green .and . hot-houses were blown off, and 
considerable damage done to the dwelling-house ; upwards of zoo squares of 

glass were JbrQken. • - - 

The greatest devastation that the “tempest made ampn^st timber, is in Loy 4 
Essex's park of Ca.shiobe.rry,' in Herts, where no less than 230 pf the 'finest 
venerable Oaks have been either torn up, or shivered. to pieces ! 

Upward? pf 1 00 vessels have been lost by the /ate siofm?, and ten times that 
number damaged. 

Oct , 11. Erick .Hanson Falck, for forgery, and John Lewis, for a riot at 
Charing-cross, were executed before the debtors’ door of Newgate. When 
Lewis was just upon the brink of being turned off, he saw his father amongst an 
•immense concourse of people who had assembled upon the occasion, and with an 
undaunted voice called to him to .withdraw from his sight 
A man being apprehended on a charge of- forgery, in H?nway-yard, the. officers 
went with him to his lodgjngsin the neighbourhood, when he opened a closet, 
and while his back was towards them, took' a razor out of the closet, with 
which he cut his throat, and died almost instantaneously. 

Vfil. V. Z.t 

. . j . *• 
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The following »hlps, unfertile coptmond ofViee Admiral Cornwallis, with 
the outward-bound Mediterranean convoy, sailed from St. Helen's with a strong 
file it E. N. E. 


Royal Sovereign, 
Barfleur, 


f Vice-Admiral Cornwallis, 
,0 ° ) Captain Whitby. 

. < r Rear-Admiral Waldegrave. 
** \ Captain Dacres. 


Impregnable, - - - - 98 ■ — Thomas. 

London, - 98 - — Griffiths. 

Cwsar, • - - - - 80 — — Nugent. 

Pompey • 74 ■ ■■ - Vashon. 

Powerful, - - * • 74 - ' " ■ Drury. 

There are 21,000 men on board the transports belonging to this squadron. 

12. Dick England, a well-known character, who has been some months in 
this country since his escape from France, was taken into custody at an hotel 
in Leicester-fields, by virtue of a warrant from Lord Kenyon, in which he stands 
charged with having been guilty of the wilful murder of Mr. William Peter Legh 
Powlls, of Kingston, Surrey, in the year 1784. He also stands outlawed for 
the said felony and murder. 

Mr. Thomas Weale, sheep-salesman in Smithfleld-market, was stopped as he 
was returning from market on Hounslow Heath, by two) highwaymen genteelly 
dressed, and robbed of property to the amount of 2000I. 

15. In consequence of a public meeting in the fields behind Copenhagen 
•House having been called by the London Corresponding Society, an immense 
concourse of persons assembled there about twelve o’clock. Five tribunes being 
raised in different parts of the fields, a Mr. Ashley, the secretary, informed ,the 
multitude, that at each a member of the society wpuld offer to their consideration 
three petitions, viz. to the King, to the House of Lords, and to the House of 
Commons j which he in treated them to hear and to receive with a decorum that 
fhoufd refute the misrepresentations of their enemies. At two o’clock the 
tribunes were filled, and a vast number of persons were surrounding them. 
When they had collected the sentiments of the company on the propriety of 
the measure, which was accomplished by the holding up of a handkerchief, 
#hich was to be considered as an affirmative, and a hat as a negative, the ret 
solutions were all approved, and the assembly dispersed. 


17. A lady of some consequence, grieved, as she said, with a cruel husband, 
threw herself from the frame of the center arch of Putney Bridge into the 
Thames, on Saturday night. She was taken out alive, and afterwards conveyed 
borne, in her own coach, perfectly recovered. This is the second attempt she 
has made on her life from the same cause. 


, J. Aitkin/a bookseller, for publishing an obpeene libej, called Harris* s' List 
bf the Covent Garden Ladies, is sentenced by the Court of King’s Bench to 
pay a fine to the King of 200I. and to give security for his good behaviour for 
fhree years, himself in 500I. and his ba|l in tool, each . 

Edward Collins, the master of an eating-house at Rotherhithe, who standf 
charged with throwing a stope at the King's carriage on the 29th ult. as it was 
*etuming to St. James’s Palace with his Majesty In It, is fully committed to 
lake his trial for high treason. 

Kidd Wake, a journeyman printer, charged with hissing, hooting, and cry- 
ing, No war ! and otherwise insulting his Majesty in going to and from the 
Parliament House, is likewise to take his trial for a high misdemeanor. 

« The Lord Chancellor has direefed half the income of Richard Brothers, the 
lunatic, to be appropriated towards the maintenance of his wife and child, both 
of whom he deserted some years since, leaving them in great distress, and to 
parish charity for relief. * f ..... t 

The magistrates in Queen-square had before them one Francis Ward, a 
peruke-maker, for putting up a board before his house, with the words on it, 
fi Citizen Ward, Shaver tp the'Swinish Multitude.” On a second examination. 
Ward told the magistiitt? that he had taken counsel's opinion i Mr- Serjeant 
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Itirby urged him to declare what that opinion was; Ward reluctantly said, 
the counsel’s opinion was, that he (Ward) was “ a blockhead for putting the 

board up, and the M s of Queen-square were blockheads for iitterferiag tOj 

pull it down." 

An extraordinary malady is found among our soldiers in Canada ; they lose 
their eyesight atsun-set, and recover it in the morning, 'this periodical blindness 
continues with some df them for many months. The iate Dr. Guthrie describes 
a similar malady in Russia. It is called by the peasants there th6 Hen Blind* 
ness, probably because it attacks the patient when the fowls go to roost 

Mr. Brown, one of the superintendants of the gardens of the Lady Heathcote, 
at North-End, near Hammersmith, amusing himsdf with flying an electrical 
kite near a thunder cloud, by some unfortunate mismanagement of the apparatus, 
had neglected the proper precautions requisite for conveying electrical fluid 
to the earth, when on a sudden the cloud burst with a most tiemendous shock, 
and Mr. Brown, with the horse he rode on, were struck with instant death., 
Mr. Brown has left a wife and five children to lament his untimely loss. The 
jury have already sat on the body of Mr* Brown, and brought in a verdict of 
Accidental Death. 

i The Prince of Orange has applied to his Majesty's, ministers for protection 
from the consequence of the militiadaws; his Serene Highness and his suite 
having all been btfUotted for to serve in the Middlesex Militia, in coounsa 
with all other men in the county, agreeably to the statute. 

The Agricultural Societies have the following improvements Under con- 
sideration : 

A grand plan of effectual drainage, to prevent swampy lands, and the rof 
of sheep. 

A plan to maintain the roads with half the materials, without a rut, in any 
public or cross roads throughout the kingdom. 

A plan of carriage improvements, to execute the same work with one half 
the horses. 

A plan to reform all the rivers, rivulets, and rills in the kingdom, to prevent 
the possibility of an inundation. 

Mendoza. vanquished by a washer-woman. — W e have had frequent occasions tel 
chronicle the honourable exploits of this gentleman of the fist, in which ho 
always (except at the battle of Odiham) came off victorious; but fortune, fickle 
goddess, has laid his honours low, and given the palm of victory to a washer- 
woman. — Our heroine had a demand on this gentleman of is. 6d. for washing 
and mending, which her wants compelled her to solicit too importunately either 
for his pocket or his feeling*, and he took the liberty which great folks wilt 
sometimes take with their inferiors, of kicking the woman of tuds down stairs ; 
this insult brought on a challenge, and the affair was decided in Guildhall, before 
as learned and brilliant an assemblage of warriors in words as ever met on any 
similar occasion.— The set-to was, as usual, scientifically correct, and the par* 
ryings and shiftings displayed great skill and ingenuity; notwithstanding 
the Jew was obliged to give it in , after a most severe dressing, which the judges 
have pronounced wit! confine him to his room for the space of three month i. • 

As Important-Decision. — In the course of the late Stafford Assizes a cauaq 
was tried, in which the general right of a master to give corporeal punishment to 
his servant was so fully explained by the Lord Chief Justice, that, by the desire 
of a particular correspondent, we lay the report before our readers. -r-The plain- 
tiff was father of an infant about thirteen years old, whom he had engaged in the 
service of the defendant, on condition tnat *the defendant should find him ill 
clothes and victuals, but not as an apprentice. The boy was proved to be ©b? 
stinate, and in the habit of running away from his master's service whenever he 
was rebuked or punished for his misbehaviour. It was also proved that, upon 
the occasion in consequence of which the action was brought, the master sent 
other of his servants to bring the boy home by force ; and the defendant admit- 
ted that be then punished him with a stick somewhat severely. On the degree eff 

Zn 
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•crerity the fcvtdencfe on one dlde (as is often the ease in fhfs sort of action) 
#as in direct contradiction to that on the othdr. The learned Judge, in sum- 
thing up, said, that “ the degree of severity was the point at issuer for, concern- 
ing the general right of correction, there was not a doubt.” Then, addressing 
himself in a very solemn and earnest manner to the Jury, he desired them to 
hear in mind, that, in determining on this matter they would decide, not mere- 
ly between the plaintiff and defendant, bat between every master and servant in 
the land. That it was clearly the right of a parent to punish his child. That on 
this point they had higher Information than his;- “ He that spars tb the rod (says 
Solomon) batstb bit Child That every master of a family is, in some sort, the 
fdtherofit; and therefore, how much soever he is bound to be compassionate 
and humane to those Who serve him, yet (said his Lordship) I must add, and 
require your attention to it, that if he have a servant who is habitually obstinate 
and will not be persuaded (as appears to have been the case of this boy), he not 
dnly has a right to correct him, but it is his bounden duty to do so, and severely 
-too.” The verdict was for the Defendant . 

Munificence. — A new bridge is building over the Sunderland river, with 
dependent roads and other fihe improvements. > For these pu^ic works one 
gentleman alone has subscribed 2o,oool. sterling 1 — It is Mr. BufcDON ! 

' 6ir Joshua Reynolds, in the latter days of his life, sat generally in the 
Orchestra, finding his ear- trumpet rather useless in the more distant parts of the 
house. A- vistior from the Provinces, enquiring the uses of the various instru- 
ments used in the band, asked with much naivete, “ and what is that uutnma* 
which the elderly looking gentleman plays from his ear t 

Military Execution; — Serjeant Bull, one of the mutineers of the 113th regi- 
ment, was hanged at Spike Island, near Cork, on Thursday se’nnight; one of 
the party, sentenced to receive five hundred lashes, was pardoned, on condition * 
of executing the unfortunate Seijeant. — At the moment he had the fatal cord 
tied round his neck, a tremendous clap of thunder and lightning took place, and 
at the same time so violent a gust of wind, that blew the ladder from under 
him, and twirled him into eternity. 

. Nav^l Execution. — A mutiny broke out on board the Terrible, Capt. Camp- 
bell, one of the ships in Admiral Hotham’s fleet, on the 22d of September: the 
mutineers were tried by a Cours-Martial, and five of the' principal ringleaders 
were sentenced to be hufig ; which sentence was put into execution on board the 
Terrible the 3d ult. 

Genuine Liberality. — Mr. Whitbread, sen. lately ordered bis steward 
to sell wheat to the poor at Hartford Market, at 6s. per bushel, and has promised 
to sell all his wheat at the same price, and barley at 3s. per bushel. 

Cambridge University. — Mr. Seaton*s prize was this year adjudged to the 
Itev. Arthur William Trollope, M. A. of Pembroke college for his poem on the 
fdU of Babylon . 

The prize annually given to one of the junior Bachelors of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, for the best Dissertation on the character of William the Third and 
the Revolution, was last week adjudged to Mr. H. S. J. Bullen. 

Good Fortune.— A few days ago, on the examination of some old title deeds, 
which were put into the hands of Mr. Pember, attorney, of Bristol, for his peru- 
sal, it was discovered, that a poor shepherd of the name of Matthews, near Marl- 
borough, is entitled to an estate in that neighbourhood of upwards of 200I. a 
year. 

Sporting. — The celebrated English gelding True Blue, bred by the Right 
Honourable Thomas Harley, was carried out to Bengal in the spring of 1794, 
and is said to be the first English racer that ever appeared in India. He has fre- 
quently run against the most established Arabian horses, but has never yet been 
beaten. 

Mr. Neuman's fox hounds, in Essex, were a few days since so generally bitten 
by a mad dog, that* the whole of this fine pack have been obliged to be de- 
stroyed. . 

Mr. Lloyd; of Peterborough, shot an Eagle last week, whose wings, expand- 
ed, measured seven feet. 
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General Psoll has left Corsica, and is coming to England to spend the r«~ 
xnainder of his days. % 

Near 40,000 persons in the City of London alone have lately received relief 
from the subscriptions entered into by the citizens. 

The present fashionable dress of the ladies is surely the most simple ima~ 
finable. It is nothing more than the petticoat pinned to the tucker, with tbo 
sirens put through the pocket holes. ' 

Female Recruit. — A party of recruits being brought from Oswestry, a surgeon 
an -d apothecary in Shrewsbury was applied to by the serjeant to examine them* 
agreeable to custom ; on one of the recruits, apparently a very smart lad, 
fashionably cropt, and pretty decently dressed, being stripped, all but the shirt 
and small clothes, the lower part of the neck appearing too prominent through 
the linen, the medical gentleman closely interrogated Mis s respecting her motives 
for- imposing upon the party. She replied, “ That having been turned out of 
doors by her father, she had no other way to get a livelihood.’* The gentleman 
then leaving the room for the girl to put on her clothes, on his return in a fear 
minutes found the bird flown. She had jumped out through a back window, made 
oft, and has not been heard of since. It seems a drummer had slept with her on« 
or two nights without discovering her sex. 

JUmariable Leap.— -A horse belonging to a farmer in Deeping Pen, hunting 
lately with Dr. Willis’s hounds, made a spring of seven yard* in length, over' 
a three bar gate. 

M. Sartery, an Austrian engineer, has lately discovered a mode of depriving 
wood of its inflammability; an experiment of which has been made at Vienna, 
in presence of the commissaries of government, and the Archduke Joseph. A 
wooden house, the roof of which was framed of timbers prepared by M. Sartery, 
was set on Are. The house was consumed, but the timbers remained un- 
injured. 

Composition of a Water which will destroy Caterpillars , Ants, and other Insects ; invented 
by C. Tat in. Seedsman and Florist , at Paris *. 

FROM THE “ ANNAX.E6 DE CHIMIE.” 

Take of black soap of the best quality, ilb. and three quarters, 
flowers of sulphur, - ditto, 
mushrooms of any kind, . alb. 
river or rain-water, - 12 gallons. 

Divide the water into two equal parts; pour one part, .that ts to say, seven 
gallons and a half, into a barrel of any convenient size, which should be used ' 
only for this purpose; let the black soap be stirred in it till it is dissolved, and 
then add to it the mushrooms after they have been slightly bruised. 

Let the remainder half of the water be made to boil In a kettle ; put the whole 
quantity of sulphur into a eparse open cloth, tie it up with a packthread in 
ibrna of a parcel, and fasten it to a stone or other weight, of some, pounds, in 
order to make it sink to the bottom. If the kettle is too small for the seven 
gallons and a half of water to be boiled in it at once, the sulphur must also be 
divided. During twenty minutes (being the time the boiling should continue) 
stir it well with a stick, and let the packet of sulphur be squeezed, so as t« 
make it yield to the water all its power and colour. The effect of the water is 
not rend: red more powerful by increasing the quantity of ingredients^ 

The water, when takemoff the fire, is to be poured into the barrel, where it 
is to be stirred fora short time with a stick; this stirring must be repeated 
every day until the mixture becomes foetid in the highest degree. Experience 
shews, that the older and the more foetid the composition is, the more quick is 


* The Bureau de Consultation of Paris gave a reward to the author of this com- 
position for his discovery, which they desired might be made as public as pos- 
sible. 
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Hi action* If is necessary to take care to stop the barrel well every time the* 
mixture is stirred. 

When we wish to make use of this water, we need only sprinkle or pour 
it Upon the plants, or plunge their branches into it ; but the best manner of 
using it is to inject it upon tutm with a common syringe, to which is adapted 
a pipe Of the usual construction, except that its extremity should terminate in 
a head of an inch and a half diameter, pierced in the flat part with small holes 
like pin-holes for tender plants; but for trees ahead pierced with larger holes 
may be made use of. 

Caterpillars, beetles, bed-bugs, apkties, and many other insects, are killed by 
• single injection of .this water. Insects which live underground, those which 
have a hard shell, hornets, wasps, ants, Arc. require to be gently and continually 
Injected, till the water has penetrated to the bottom of their abode. Ant-hills, 
particularly, require two, four, six, or eight quarts of water, according to the 
sise and extent of the ant-hill, which should not be disturbed till 24 hours after 
the operation. If the ants which happen to be absent should assemble and form 
knottier hill/nt must be treated in the way before-mentioned. In this manner 
we shall at last destroy them, but they must not be too much disturbed with a 
stick ; on the contrary, the injection should be continued till, by their not ap- 
pearing upon the surface of the earth, they are supposed to be all destroyed. 

We may advantageously add to the mixture two ounces of nvx vomica, which 
should be boiled with the sulphur ; the water, by this means, will acquire more 
power, particularly if used for destroying ants. . 

When all the water has been made use of, the sediment should be thrown into 
a bole dug in the ground, lest the poultry or other domestic animals should 
cat it. 

The following receipt for making a very good Soup, belonged to a family 
which always supplied the neighbouring poor with it during the Winter.— Take 
one pound of lean beef cut into small pieces ; half a pint of split peas ; two 
ounces of rice, or of Scotch barley; four middling-sized potatoes sliced; two 
large onions cut in quarters pepper and salt according to the taste ; the pepper 
corns should be tied in a bag. Put these into one gallon and one pint of water, 
and it must be baked for three hours and a half. When baked, it does not waste 
more than one pint; but rather more in boiling. 

A cheap and comfortable meal for sir persons. — Take a gallon of Water, half a pint of 
Split pease, a pound of lean beef cut in pieces, six potatoes, two onions, two 
ounces of rice, with some pepper and salt. Put the whole into a pot and bake it 
well in an oven. 


PROMOTIONS. 

T HE Rev. Philip Douglas, D. D. master of Bene’t College, has been chosen 
Vice Chancellor of the University of Cambridge for the year ensuing. The 
Rev. Henry Gould, Rector of Burleigh, to the Prebend of Coombe, the fourth in 
the Cathedral Church of Wells, void by the death of the Rev. Mr. Pearce. The 
Rev. William Bond, clerk, M. A. to the rectory of Backton in Suffolk. The Rev. R. 
Carey, M. A. Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Exeter, to the rectory of Barrowden 
in Rutlandshire. The Rev. Geo. Owen, M. A. and rector of Elmtoum Emmith m 
the Isle of Ely, collated to a Prebend in the Cathedral Church of Ely. Thomas Poole, 
Esq. elected Mayor of Maidstone. The Rev. G. A. Drummond, M. A to the Rec- 
tory of Tankerfley, worth near 400U per annum. The Rev. George Naylor, B. A. 
to the vicarage of Bramford, in Suffolk. The Rev. Edward Baylcy, AM. and 
Chaplain to the Right Hon. Earl Spencer, to hold (by dispensation) the rectory of 
Courtcenhall, together with the rectory of Quinton, both in the county of Leicester. 
The Rev. F. Creswell, M. A. Fellow and Tutor of Clare- Hall, Cambridge, to be one 
•f his Majesty’s Preachers at Whitehall. 
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MARRIAGES. 

Rev. Richard Nets, of Hanwcll, Oxfordshire, to Miss Eliza Derby, 2d daughter of 
the Rev. John Derby, of Whitehall, Ringwood, Hants. John Berry, Esq of New- 
York, to Miss Smear, eldest daughter of the Rev. Christopher Smear, of Frostenden, 
Suffolk. Captain Samuel Maitland, of the East- India Company’s service, to Mist 
Isabella Anderson, of Blackheath, Mr. Ports, of Smithfield Bars, to Miss Straeey,* 
daughter of John Stracey, Esq. of Tooting. Captain Hudson, of the East York 
militia, to Lady Ann Townshend, daughter of the moil noble Marquis Townshend. 
At Bisham, Berks, Captain Knox, of the 1st Regiment of Foot Guards, to .Miss 
Emma Williams, youngest daughter of Thomas Williams, Esq. of Temple-House, 
Member of Parliament for Great Marlow. Charles Pole, Esq, second son of Sir 
Charles Pole, of Wolverton, Bart, to Miss F. M. Puller, second daughter of Richard 
Buller, Esq. of Crosby-square. At Gretna-Green, Mr. Daniel Boyter, of the Close, 
Sarum, to Miss Fraser, an American young lady, possessing a fortune of 4000L 
Robert Dalrymple, Esq. son of Admiral Dalrymple, to Miss Howard of Knights- 
bridge. William Hall, Esq. of Marpool-Hall, in the county of Devon; to Mist 
Now lan, only daughter of the late James Nowlan, Esq. Sir Francis Henry Drake, 
Bart., to Miss Ann Francis Mateby, daughter of Thomas Mateby, of Great St. Mary- 
bone-street. Robert Burnett, Esq. of Vauxhali, eldest son of Sir Robert Burnett, of 
Morden Hall, Surrey, to Miss Ann Isherwood, of Aldersgate-street. 


DEATHS, 

At his pen, at Pleasant Prospect, Liguanea, near Kingston, Jamaica, the Hon. 
Charles Hall, Esq. At Frognall, the seat of Lord Sydney, the Hon. Mrs. Town- 
shend, wife of the Hon. John Thomas Townshend, and sister to Lord de Clifford.' 
The Rev. Richard Oswin, rector of Tyrid, St. Giles’s, in the Isle of Ely, Cambridge- 
shire. At St. Helena, where he had gone for the recovery of his health, Thomas 
Chaloner, of Guisborough, Esq. a Lieutenant in the Navy, eldest surviving son of 
the late William Chaloner, Esq. Charles Philips, Esq. of Langford, in Essex : he lost 
his life by being washed overboard from a pleasure boat on the Essex coast. Dr. Wal- 
Jer, Archdeacon of Essex.— (See account of his death in page 353) — Besides the Arch- 
deaconry, the Vicarage of Kensington has lapsed by the unfortunate death of this 
gentleman ; the former is about 500L and the latter ioool per annum. At Great Bard* 
field Lodge, Essex, Miss Sharpe. At Bath, the Right Rev. Sir John Hotham, Bart. 
Bishop of Clogher, in Ireland. At Stenhouse, Sir Michael Bruce, Bart, nearly 87 
years of age. At Baythorn Park, Essex, the Rev. William Paxton, redtor of Tap* 
low, Buckinghamshire, in . the 74th year of his age. At Market -Harborough, the 
Rev. Charles Allen, M. A. re dor of Sutton St, Ann’s, in Nottinghamshire, and 
Vicar, of Tugby, in Leicestershire, At Penryn, in Cornwall, Charles Wynch, Esq. 
of West Mailing, Captain of the Worcestershire Militia, and fourth son of Alexander 
Wynch, Esq. late Governor of Bengal. The Rev. Henry Waring, Minister of St. 
J,uke*s, Old-street, and one of the Prebends of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Captain Forbes, 
of his Majesty’s ship Dryad, He threw himself overboard \ti a fit of insanity in the 

^torth Seas. 


BANKRUPTS. 

Michael Cutler (partner with Jonathan Bunting), of Bedford-street, Covent-Garden, 
Middlesex, woollen- draper. William Alatt Wright, of Leicestershire, woolcomber. 
John Roger?, of Chilian d, Hants, horse-dealer. Edmund Thompson, of Eastoff, 
Lincolnshire, merchant. Benjamin Gifford, of Wiveliscombe, Somersetshire, clothier. 
David Sivewright, of Queen -street, Cheapside, merchant. Thomas Sirett, of Park 
Lane, victualler. John Fidler, of Littleton Pannel, in the parish of West Laving- 
top, Wilts, mealman. James Harris, of Falmouth, in Cornwall, mercer. John 
Ridley, of Henrietta- street, Covent Garden, cordwainer. Robert Osborne, of Ban-- 
'bury, ^Oxfordshire, fa&or. Peter Willans, of Leicester, manufacturer of hats. 
Thomas Bush, of Kensington, .Middlesex, builder. George Gregory, of Newbury, 
Berks, chemist. George Robertson, Commander of the ship Marianne, mariner. 
Jpftn Parker, of Manchester, warehouseman. James Tucker, of Bristol, farrier, Chris* 
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topher Thornhill Camm, late of the Island of Antigua, but now of London, mer- 
chant. Richard Cue, of Newent, in Gloucestershire, linen and woollen -draper. 
Francis Young, of Bristol, house-carpenter. John Woodhead and Andrew Lane, of 
Manchester, merchants. James Christopher, of Hampton Court, Middlesex, inn- 
keeper. Warren Jane, of Chepstow, in Monmouthshire, soap -maker. David Simp- 
ton, of Thayer-strect, Manchestcr-square, plaisterer. John Brook Knight, of Ca- 
momile- street, London, cordwainer. James Bower, of Bristol, ironmonger. John 
Taylor the elder and John Taylor the younger, of Cockspur- street, Charing- cross, 
hoot and shoe-makers. Josiah Lane, of Mill Pond Bridge, Bermondsey, Surrey, 
carrier. Robert Phillips, of Liverpool, bookseller. Mary Maddock, of Leek, Staf- 
fordshire, bookseller. John Cowley and Francis Field, of Basinghall-street, London, 
Blackwell- Hall -favors. John Mortimer, of Midgley, Yorkshire, arid Joshua Morti- 
mer, of Soircoate, in the same county, butchers. James Benstead and James Green, 
Of Bethnal- Green, horse-dealers. William Dalton of Kingston upbn Hull, liquor 
merchant. William Peacock, of Barrow, Suffolk, yarn. maker. Constantine Egan, 
of Finch-lane, London, merchant. William Thompson, of Red Lion street, Cler- 
kenvyell, watchmaker. Noah Meadows, of St. Martin’ s-le-Grand, London, boot and 
shoemaker. Joseph Glover, John Hall, Samuel Haynes, and Walter Haynes, of 
Worcestershire, porter brewers. Thomas Wright, of Queen street, Cheapside, wine 
merchant. James Hopping of the Borough of Southwark, hatter. Thomas Francis, 
of r c< j House, Battersea, Surrey, vi&uallcr. WRliam Hird the younger, late chief 
mate of the Earl of Wycomb East lndiaman,of Argyle-street, Oxford street, Middlesex, 
mariner. George Hann, of Tintenhall, in T Somerset hi re, innholder. James Benstead, of 
MorchaU, Hertfordshire, horse-dealer. Alexander Richards, of Brewer- street. Gol- 
den-square, carpenter. , George Bibby, of* Pool, Montgomeryshire, grocer. Edward 
Halsey Bockett, of Bucklersbury, London, linen-draper. William- Stevens the elder* 
of Bristol, glassmaker. Thomas Froggatt, Of Cheapside, London, man’s mercer. 
Andrew Gallant, of East Smithfield, victualler.- John Kinson, Of Sydenham, Kent, 
innholder. John Couche, of Exeter, merchant. William Jolleys of Fleet -street, 
kaberdasher. William -Robin son the younger, of Kirby Moor- side, Yorkshire, spirit 
merchant. Nathaniel Taylor, of Hythe, Hants, shop-keeper. John Foolis, of 
Great Surry ‘Street, Blackfriars Road, cheesemonger. John Parker, of Chancery 
Lane, London, dealer in spirits. John Jackson, of Somers Town, Middlesex, 
builder. William Shevili, of St. John, Southwark, Surrey, cooper. John Scott, 
of Shoreditch, Middlesex, oilman. Lucius' Phillips, of Paddington-Green, school- 
mistress. William Page, of Bath, perfumer. Robert Tate; of Hemmings Row, 
Su Martin in the Fields, Middlesex, jeweller. William Lacey Moore, of Wood- 
atreet, Spitalfields, baker. John Hall of West Bromwich, Staffordshire, buckle- 
chape-maker. James Lamb, of Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, corn-dealer. Charles 
lenks, of Newport, in Salop, grocer. John Rani, of Colchester, Essex:, coal-mer- 
chant. James Watts, of Aldgate High-street, London, tin plate- worker. Henry 
Vine, of Islington, builder. William Underwood, of Oxford-street, viftualler. 
TohnVhornton, of Birmingham, victualler. Henry Franks, of Vpton, St. Leonard’s, 
Gloucestershire, dealer. Williom Lammas, of Bishopsgate- street, London, vic- 
tualler. Ephraim Perham, of London-House-yard, St. Paul’s 'Church- yard, London; 
taylor. Fraricis Richards, of Birmingham, bleacher of wick- yam. Samuel Bennct 
Simmons, of Bristol, money -scrivener. Samuel Potter, of Aylesbury, in Bucks, 
grocer. Thomas Mackrell, of Goddlming, Surrey; draper. Will.am Sly, of Trow- 
bridge, Wiltshire, pawnbroker. James Nutt, of Leicester, wine and brandy mer- 
chant, John Frederick Peters, of Prosper place, St. George in the East, viauallcc. 
Edward Martin, of Mile End Old Town, apothecary. Donald Stewart, of Wapping, 
taylor. Joseph Perkins, of Cambridge, linen-draper. Michael Sattefth^aite of Crake 
Cotton Mills, Olverstone, Lancasliire, cotton-spirmer. John Goodson, of Spald- 
ing, j Lincolnshire, hatter. John Kay, of Tildeley, Lancashire, dealer. John 
•Mascall the younger, of Ashford, Kent, Brewer. Julius Samuel Rich, and John 
.Heapy, of Aldermanbury, London, Blackwell-hail factors. William Mason, the sign 
of the city of Canterbury, BUhopsgate-strcet without, victualler. James Hinc, of 
Exeter, money-scrivener. 
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FREEMASONS’ MAGAZINE: 

on, * 

GENERAL AND COMPLETE LIBRA RT. 


For DECEMBER 1795, 


the most noble 

GEORGE MONTAGU , 

LATE DUKE AND EARL OF MANCHESTER, 

Viscount Mandeville, Baron Montagu, of Kimbolton, Knight of the Garter, 
Lord Lieutenant, Custos Rotulorum, and Colonel of the Militia of Hun- 
tingdonshire, High Steward of Godm an Chester, Collector of the Customs 
Outwards in the Port of London, President of the Lock Hospital, and LL.D. 

AND 

GRAND MASTER of MASONS from 1777 to 178 2 . 


WITH A PORTRAIT. 


T HIS highly venerated nobleman was the eldest son of Robert 
third Duke of Manchester, by Harriet his wife, daughter and co- 
heir of Edmund Dunch, Esq. and was born April 6, 1737- On the 
23d October 1762, he married Elizabeth eldest daughter of Sir James 
Dashwood, of Kirtlington in Oxfordshire, by whom he had issue four 
sons and two daughters. 

His Grace was the fourth Duke and eighth Earl of Manchester ; 
he was elected one of the knights for the county of Huntingdon, in 
1761, succeeded his father as Duke May 10, 176a, and was ambassa* 
dor at the court of France during the negotiation of the late peace. 

In political life, the Duke of Manchester was one of those characters 
whose conduct should operate as an example to all men who interfere 
in public concerns. He was firm, but temperate; and though his 
opinions were rather favourable to the side of opposition, he never 
was a party zealot, or made an indiscriminate hostility to ministers the 
motive of his parliamentary exertions. This manly and reasonable 
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deportment, while it secured him the esteem of the people, did not 
deprive him of his Sovereign’s respect ; and he was considered as a 
man who was guided by virtuous principles, and a disinterested wish 
to promote the honour and happiness of his country. 

His Grace was chosen to succeed Lord Petre as Grand Master of 
Masons on the 18th April 1777, and installed on the 1st of May fol- 
lowing. This high office he continued to hold with distinguished 
honour to himself^ and universal satisfaction to the Fraternity, till 
May }, 1782, when he resigned the Chair to His late Royal Highness 
Henry Frederic Duke of Cumberland. 

The Duke of Manchester died 1 September 2, 1788. 

During the administration of his friend the Duke of Portland, it 
had been requested that he might have a new patent, containing a 
grant of his place of collector of the customs outwards during the joint 
lives of himself and his two sons. This was not objected to; but 
the Minister thought it would not be improper to settle a part of 
the revenue upon the Duchess during her life. While this was 
under consideration, the face of affairs changed, and all that adminis- 
tration lost their power. The business then lay neglected, till the 
unexpected death of the Duke ; after which Mr. Pitt, in a very 
handsome manner, gave a fresh grant to the family, and settled the 
income of the place exactly in the manner the Duke of Portland had 
intended, 


COVETOUSNESS; 

A VISION, 


I THOUGHT myself, in an- obscure wood, not knowing which 
way to bend my steps. The moon, obstructed by the leaves of 
the trees, shot a pale glimmering light, which made the darkness of 
the night still more terrific. — I was as weak as a child forsaken in a 
desert. Every thing affrighted me ; every shadow appeared a phan- 
tom ; the least noise made my hair stand on end, and I stumbled at 
every root of a tree. 

Aerial spirits, that I could neither see nor feel, were my unso- 
licited guides. They related a thousand ridiculous stories to me, to 
which they would hive had me give credit; they led me into 
brambles and thorns ; then, insulting my ignorance, laughed at their 
tricks and my credulity. Not satisfied with this, they caused de- 
ceitful sparks of light to pass before my* eyes, to stun or drive me 
to madness. I was always endeavouring to approach a clear but 
weak ray, which I cpuld see at the end of an immense walk. I 
quickened my pace; but at the end of this long avenue, which I 
thought the termination of the forest, found a litde void space, bar- 
ricaded with impenetrable woods still darker. What tears did I not 
shed this long night! Yet courage and hope reanimated ipe, and 
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•time and patience at length brought the dawn to my relief. I got 
out of the dismal forest, where every thing terrified me, only to 
enter another place where every thing astonished me. 

I perceived vast plains enriched with all the gifts of fruitful na- 
ture ; no prospect so charming had 1 ever beheld. I was tired, I 
was hungry ; the trees were loaded with the finest fruits, and the 
vines rising under their branches encircled them with grapes, which 
hung in festoons. I sprang forward, overjoyed to allay my thirst, 
returning thanks from the bottom of my soul to God, the author 
of these blessings, when a man, very oddly drest, opposed my pas- 
sage with an iron arm. “ Simpleton," said he, “ I plainly see thou 
art still a child; and art a stranger to the customs of the world ; 
read on that stone portico ; its laws are engraved there ; thou must 
submit to them or die." 

I read with inexpressible astonishment, that all this vast fine coun- 
try was either hired or sold; that I was neither allowed to eat, drink, 
walk, nor even repose my head, without the express leave of the mas- 
ter : that he was the exclusive possessor of all those fruits my empty 
stomach so much longed for : and that I had not a single spot of 
shelter on the whole globe, nor the property of an apple; every 
thing was usurped before my arrival. 

I was likely to die of hunger, for want of certain little balls of 
quicksilver, very apt to be lost on account of their subtilty, which 
this hard-hearted man demanded in exchange for the nourishing 
fruits the earth produced. I said to myself, “ He has no better right 
than I have to this ground ; he is certainly a tyrant: but as 1 am the 
weaker I must submit." 

I learned, that in order to get some of those gliding balls, a man 
was obliged to put a large iron chain round his body, at the end of 
which there was still to depend a leaden bullet, a hundred times 
heavier Jhan all the little balls one could ever receive, and; indeed, 
I observed the man whai had stopped me was according to order. 

saw my distress, and told me in a tone charitably haughty, “ If. 
thbu wantest to eat, come hither; I am good natured; draw near; 
put a ring of this great chain round thy neck, until thou art a little 
used to it." — As I was dying with hunger, I did not hesitate to 
comply. 

As he offered me something to eat, he accompanied his gift with 
a severe fillip on the nose. 

I murmured a good deal, and ate a good deal. I was still mut- 
tering between my teeth, when I was surprised to see another man, 
more heavily laden than the first, give him a box on the ear, which 
lie; received with great humility, kissing the hand' that struck him; 
however he received at the same time a great many of those little 
balls of quicksilver which he seemed to idolize. 

Then forgetting my resentment, I could not avoid saying to him 
to whom 1 was fastened, “ How can you bear such an affront ? 
Why had that man the insolence to insult you-?" He looked at me, 
and said with a speer, " My friend, thou art still a novice ; but thoH 
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must know it is the custom of the country : every man who give*t 
always indulges instantly his pride, or his inhumanity, at the ex- 
pence of him that receives ; but it is only, as they say, a thing lent 
returned. Although I am enraged at the blow, I do not seem to take 
notice of it, because he who gave it me has received many in his 
time, and 1 expect one day to bestow them at pleasure : but as yet 
1 have been rather unfortunate, having only given here and there 
some fillips on the nose. — What l you seepi surprised at this ! — 
Poor lad! your time for astonishment is not yet. come. You will 
see things that will surprise you much more. Come, and follow 
me/' 

1 followed him. — “ Do you see,’* said he “ those steep mountains 
at a distance ? One of their tops almost reaches the clouds. Observe, 
there resides the perpetual object of all men’s desires. From be- 
tween the rocks there springs a copious fountain of this subdie sil- 
ver, of which, alas! lhave but a small quantity. — Come along with 
me ; 4et us surmount all difficuldes ; let us engage. — Do you sup- 
port half the chain I am going to take up — the heavier it is, the 
sooner we shall make our fortune. If ever I succeed according 
to my wishes at this happy fountain, I swear I will give you a 
share.” 

Curiosity, still more than the fatal necessity I was under,, drew 
me after him. Oh, Heavens, what a difficult road ! what a tumult ! 
what affronts and distresses did I experience [ — I concealed my 
blushes under the weight of my chains.— My leader affected a smiling 
countenance ; but sometimes I surprised him biting his lips till the 
blood issued, and quite disappointed, muttering in. a low tone, 
whilst he called on me aloud , crying, “ Cheat up, my lady all is 
■wellt " — Eagerness gave him supernatural strength, and, as my 
chain was fastened to his, he dragged me along. — We arrived at the 
foot of the mountains : but there the crowd was infinitely greater. 
The vallies were full of a multitude of men, all rattling their chains, 
•who snatched from each other with all the civility imaginable some 
drops of tiie quicksilver which flowed from the fountain. 

1 thought it almost impossible to get through this impenetrable 
crowd, when my conductor, with the most daring effrontery, be- 
g;an to break the rules of decency. He knocked down all on the 
right and left with the greatest violence — he inhumanly trod under 
foot those he overset. I felt for this behaviour, and shuddered as 1 
walked — I trod upon the trembling bodies of those unhappy people, 
whilst I wished to go back, but could not; 1 was dragged forward 
in spite of me — we were covered with blood — the horror of their 

! >laintive cries rent my heart. , In this manner we having gained a 
it tie hill, my companion looked on me with a complacent air. w We 
go* on well," said he ; “ the»first difficulty is got over, the rest must 
not deter us. Did you observe how we made them rojl one over 
another? Here it is not so. We are near the fountain Apt must 
not proceed so fast any longer. We must know how to elbow at a 
proper time with artifice and dexterity; but always . without giving 
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quarter; we nevertheless bring dowh our man : but scandal must 
be avoided with the greatest care. Such i 6 the art of a courtier/* 

My heart was too full to utter a single word in reply. I was 
stupified to consider I was still fastened to him. I dreaded every 
minute he would take it into, his head to prove upon me that he was 
right in acting thus ; for he had a great many examples that seemed 
favourable to him. What a spectacle l What a tumult ! What 
scenes, all variously frightful ! All manner of passions came to bar- 
gain with all manner of crimes. Those who had virtues came to 
dispose of them, and without this traffic they were looked on as ridi- 
culous." A black phantom had put on the mask of Justice, and 
filled ' her scales with mercenary weights. There were men, also, 
who were still covered with the mud from whence they sprang, who 
were honoured, and who insulted public misery. 

Others rubbed their bodies with those balls of quicksilver, and 
Strutted with lofty heads, pride in their looks, and debauchery in 
their hearts. They fancied themselves superior to others, and de- 
spised those who were not whitened like themselves. If they did 
not always give a box on the ear to those they met, yet their ges- 
tures were offensive, and even their smiles insulting : but this quick- 
silver often wore off ; in which case those haughty, hardhearted men 
became mean, submissive, and groveling. Then the contempt of 
which they were so lavish was retaliated on them with usuiy. They 
were inwardly devoured by rage, and they stopped at no criminality 
to regain their former situation. Indeed, it appeared, that this fatal 
quicksilver had got into their heads, so that they were deprived of 
reason. I saw one who was descending from the summit of the hill, 
oppressed with his weight, and motionless, and, as if in ecstacy, he 
admired his silver body, and would neither eat nor drink* I wished 
to assist him. He thought I intended to rob him. He opposed me 
with ah his might to guard his quicksilver, at the same time that he 
held out his hands in a supplicating manner* with a piteous look, 
begging I would help him to another smalt ball, and he would die 
contented. 

A little higher, forty insatiable men, with eager looks, carried off 
a prodigious quantity of this metal in hogsheads. 

It was not drawn from the fountain head ; it had been wrenched 
from the feeble grasp of women, children, old men, husbandmen, 
and the poor ; it was tinctured with their blood, and sprinkled with 
their tears. These extortioners had an army in their pay, who 
plundered by retail, and pillaged the indigent habitations. I observed 
those who possessed large quantities of this matter were never sa- 
tiated; the more they had of it, the more hardened and the more 
untractable they appeared. * 

Yet my conductor only found in all these things still stronger mo- 
tives for emulation. “ Uome, come," said he, “ I believe thou art 
dreaming, with thy fixt and observant eye ; let us go on. Dost thou 
observe what an enchanting sight through those rocks? Dost thou, 
tee that dazzling spring, with what strength it flows ? How it falls in 
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cascades ? Let us run ! I am afraid it will dry up. What crowds vte 
with each other ! *but at the same time let us take care of ourselves, 
we are not at it yet ; the last steps are the most dangerous-^-how many, 
for want of prudence, have fallen from the summit into the abyss ! — 
In throwing others down, let us guard against a fall so terrible. We 
must skilfully improve by the misfortunes ' of others. Come .on ; I 
have discovered a road that will lead us in more safety to the wished- 
for spot.” 

So speaking, he led me through a by-path, where few people 
would dare to follow ; it was a sort of narrow* crooked gallery, cut 
out of the rock, and vaulted. We went forward some time ; but our 
passage was obstructed by three figures of the , finest white marble. 
Nothing but their astonishing whiteness could efface the idea of their 
being alive, so strongly were truth and gracefulness expressed in them. 
These figures, whose arms were interwoven and united, seemed to 
atop the passage to imprudent mortals. They represented Religion, 
Humanity, and Probity. Beneath was written, “ These things are 
“ the master-piece of human understanding ; the originate are in He*- 
“ ven, O mortals! reverence those images ; let than be. sacred to you; 
“ for they are made to •stop you in the perfidious road which leads to 
u the abyss . Woe be to him who will not be affected , and cursed for 
4 ‘ ever be the sacrilegious band who dares to spoil them!” 

At this sight I was filled with a respectful emotion, blended with 
love. I looked at my conductor; he seemed for a moment much 
disturbed and irresolute: but having heard some shouts on a fresh 
irruption of the fountain, his countenance was flushed with a gloomy 
redness — he seized a stone, which he loosened from the rock — I 
endeavoured in vain to stop him — he broke this sacred monument 
with furious impiety, and passed over its ruins. I now redoubled my 
efforts, in opposition to his, and at length broke the odious chain 
that linked me to this monster. “ Go,” said I, full of indignation,* 
“ go, unbridled man— -fly — satisfy thy inordinate passion ; the thun- 
der of Divine Justice is ready. He no longer heard me. I followed 
him with my eyes. The wretch, bKnded by his crime, endeavouring 
too eagerly to draw from this fatal fountain, was hurried into it. — 
Being carried away by the torrent which- he had made his god, he- 
was dashed to atoms on the points of the rocks, and his blood for 
some moments stained its former splendor. 

Struck with fear* I, trembling, contemplated those adorable ruins 
scattered on the ground, not daring to move, lest I should tread 
upon them. Afflicting tears trickled dowt^ my cheeks. I looked to 
Heaven with uplifted hands, nay heart.oppfossed with sorrow, when 
a Divine Power suddenly collected the relics, as beautiful, as mtyetic 
as before. I prostrated myself before those sacred images. Glorious ! 
eternal ! they never can be destroyed by the sacrilegious hands of 
impious mortals, 

Le M — • 
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HISTORY OF MASONRY. 

( Continued from p . 240.) 

H ITHERTO we find that Masons, above all other artists, have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the most conspicuous manner ; and 
been the favourites of the eminent, who wisely joined the lodges for 
the better conducting of their various undertakings in architecture. 
From Sicily we pass into Italy, to trace the improvements of the 
Homans, who, originally, little better than a nest of robbers, for 
many ages affected nothing but war; till by degrees they learned 
the science and art from their neighbours. But, in the mean time* 
the Hetrurians, or Tuscans, originally invented and used their own 
X uscan order *, before they learned the Doric, Ionic, and Corin- 
thian orders from, the Greeks; and the royal art became conspicuous 
under their king Porsenna, who built a stately labyrinth, not inferior 
to that of Lemnos, and the highest mausoleum on record. 

■ The Romans were- as yet only engaged in extending their small 
territory by subduing their neighbours in Italy ; and their taste was 
very low in every thing but arms ; until Turrenus, the last king of 
the Tuscans, bequeathed his kingdom to the Romans, in the sixth 
year of Philadelphus, while Pyrrhus distressed Italy. [A. M. 3721. 
A. R. 47$.] The Tuscans had built many fine strong places; and 
now their disciples were invited to Rome, and taught the Romans 
the royal art ; though their improvements were not considerable, till 
Marcellus triumphed in the spoils of Syracuse, upon the death of 
Archimedes. Becoming then a patron of arts and sciences, he em- 
ployed his fellow-crafts to build at Rome his famous theatre, with 
a temple to Virtue, and another to Honour. 

It was not until the Romans' were enabled to carry their arms into 
the more polished nations in the east, that they brought home a 
taste for sciences and elegant arts. [A. M. 38 14. A. R. 559, Before. 1 
Christ 19b,]] Thus, when Scipio Asiaticus led them against An- 
tiochus Magnus king of Syria, and took from him all the country 
west of Mount Taurus, they beheld With astonishment the beauties 
of the Grecian and Asiatic architecture, standing in full splendor* 
which they resolved to imitate ; and continued improving, till Scipio 
Africanus, who had always a set of the learned attending him ae 

• Order In architecture, implies a system of proportions and ornaments which 
are discoverable iq the column with its base and capital ; surmounted by an en- 
tablature, confining of (architrave, frieze, and cornice; and sustained by a pe- 
destal. All th$ge,members have their peculiar characteristics in each order, which 
cannot mix or interfere, without producing confusion and deformity. Of these 
orders, three appear by their names to be of Grecian origin: the Tuscan, as al- 
ready observed, was formed in Tuscany in Italy ; and the fifth order was afterwards* 
composed by the out v£ the otherfour, aad hence is celled the Composite 

order* 
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their patron, took the great rival of Rome, Carthage, which he de- 
molished, against his own inclination, by commend of the senate ; 
while their consul Mummius the same year sacked Corinth, the 
wealthy queen n£ Greece. £A* ML 38^- A. R. 603. Before 
Christ 146.] 

Nothing can better illustrate the crude conceptions 'the Romans 
as yet entertained of polite arts, than the ignorant stipulation their 
victorious consul Mummius made with the masters of the transports, 
by whom he sent to Rome; among his spoils, some exquisite paint- 
ings, statues, and other masterpieces of Grecian workmanship— 
f< that whatever was lost, broke, or damaged, they should supply 
“ their places with others equally good V Both these generals dis- 
played rich collections of portable works of art, which they acquired 
by their swords ; but the Romans at length grew wise enough to 
furnish themselves in a more laudable m^nher, by inviting home the 
most able professors both of sciences and mechanical arts. After 
which, stately edifices began to rise at Rome, in the finest Grecian 
stile ; as the famous palace of Paulus Emilius of the best Phrygian 
marble : the triumphal arch of Marius at Orange in Gaul, the three 
surprising theatres of Scaurus at Rome, &c. the one held So,ooo 
people at shews or plays. It had three scenes or lofts, one above 
another, with 360 columns; the first of marble, each 38 feet high ; 
the second row was of crystal, and the third of gilded wood ; be- 
tween the columns were 3000 statues of brass. The other two 
theatres were of wood, sustained on- great* axles, whereon they could 
be turned round, and joined in one great amphitheatre. 

Sytia brought the columns of the temple of Jupiter Olympus 
fro m Greece, to adorn the temple of Jupiter Capitol inns at Rome; 
after the old one, built by Tarquinjus Superbps, was burnt; in 
whose time Jupiter was only of clay, but was now of pure gold. 
Lucullus, the learned and brave, elected a fine library, and a 
splendid house with gardens, in the Asiatic stile. Pompey the 
Great built a theatre that held 40*000 people at the shews, near his 
palace, and his temple of History. 

These, and the other great men, during the Roman republic, 
much encouraged architects and masons as their patrons; and in 
their absence, the consul resident, or -the. high^priest of Rome, or 
the arch-flamin, or some other great man on the spot, thought it his 
honour to be the patron of arts and sciences (what we now cal) 
grand master), attended duly by the most ingenious' of the fraterni- 
ty, tiH the republic was near its- exit by the competition of Pompey 
and Caesar for pre-eminence in tyranny over their country. But 
Pompey being routed at Pharsalia, and murdered* by the Egyptians 
in his flight, the republic expired under the feet of Julius Caesar. 

Cassar^now perpetual dictator and imperater, was a learned geo- 
metrician, architect, engineer, and astronomer. Being high-priest, 
he called in the assistanceof the best mathematicians and philosopher* 
of his time, to settle the Roman calendar, which was then very ir- 
regular; not having been regulated since the time of Numa, and then 
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according to Very imperfect ideas of astronomical Correctness! The 
Julian calendar continued ifi use tiff k was again Informed by Pope 
Gregory XIII. in 1582 ; which reform, after being received by & 
great part of Europe, was at length adopted in Britain in i 752 ; and 
thus put an end to the almost continual occasion of adverting to the 
distinction betwixt the old stife and new stile, in public and private 
transactions with foreign countries. 

Julius Csesrir and his legions had built fnlich in Gaul : and at Rome 
he raised his great N circus, three furlongs in length, and one in breadth^ 
that held 260,000 people at the shews ; with his stately palace, and 
temple of Venus : he also ordered Carthage and Corinth to be re*- 
built, about 100 years after they had been demolished. He had 
attained that supremacy over the republic to which he so strenuously 
aspired; but'we Cannot know certainly the use he intended to make 
of the plenitude of power he possessed, because he was prematurely 
cut off by assasination in the sertate-house ; at a tirfie When this Set 
of treacherous violence, so far from restoring liberty to a worn-out 
republic, only left the place Caesar occupied, to be contended for 
again by a renewal of *11 the horrors of unprincipled ambition and 
civil discord. [A, M. 3960. Before Christ 44.] But when, after a 
'copious evacuation of the best and niost illustrious blood in the State, 
supreme power once more centred in the hand of Octavius, after- 
ward so famous under the name of Augustus, this proud mistress df 
the world became as truly the unrivalled s6at of arts as of empire. 

The death of Julias Caesar was Soon followed by the conquest df 
Egypt, the death of Cleopatra, the end of the Grecian monarchy; 
and the commencement of the Roman empire, by the victory 
Augustus gained over Pompey the younger at ActiOto. 

This illustrious patron of architecture, with his minister Agrippfc, 
erected the great portico of the Pantheon, which has the following 
inscription on the frieze : ^Before Christ 29.] 

M. A0RIFPA L. F. COS. TMltlUlt FECIT, 

This Inscription has given rise to a general opinion that the whole 
of this beautiful temple was of his erection ; yet several antiquarians 
and artists have concluded that the Pantheon existed from the fimfe 
of the commonwealth. Dion CaSsius, in treatingof the magnificence 
of Agrippa, says, 4 And he also finished or perfected the Pantheon {’ 
and Michael Angelo was persuaded that the body of the temple, ahd 
the portico leading into it, were the work of three several architect^; 
because the roof, and the order which supports it, do not correspond 
with each other, and want milch of that elegance and symmetry st> 
striking In the portico. The body Of this temple^ which was con- 
secrated to all the Gods, is round, or cylindrical, crowned with a 
dome ; it Is 144 feet diamater within, ahd of the same height from 
the pavement up to the large aperture at the Summit, from which 
the building receives its light. It is of the Corinthian order; and 
the inner Circumference is divided into seven grand niches, wrought 
in the thickness of the wall ; six of which are flat at the top, but the 
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seventh opposite the entrance is arched. Before each nich are two 
columns of antique yellow marble; fluted ; each of one entire block, 
the finest in Rome. This grand temple, which is richly decorated, 
and is still in being, under the name of the Rotunda, suffered, much 
in the destruction of Rome, by the northern invad&rs; and still more 
by injudicious. alterations and repairs, incongruous with its orginal 
stile, when it was converted into a Christian church. 

* It was during the reign of Augustus that the learned Vitruvius 
became the father of true architecture by his admirable writings. 
[Before Christ 29O This imperial patron first employed his fellow- 
crafts in repairing or rebuilding all the public edifices, much neglect- 
ed, if not injured, during the civil Wars. He also built the bridge of 
jyrminium ; and at Rome, the temple of Mars the Avenger, the 
temple of Apollo, the great and sumptuous Forum, .the palace of 
Augustus, with some lesser palaces ; the fine mausoleum, the ac- 
curate statue in the Capitol, thej curious library, the Portico, and 
public walks for the people. The temples of Rome were filled with 
the most costly statues; and that of Cleopatra, of massy gold, brought 
from Egypt, was, with some satirical humour, placed in the temple 
of Venus. 

In those golden days of Augustus, the patricians following his 
example, built above an hundred marble palaces at Rome,. fit for 
princes; and every substantial citizen rebuilt their houses in marble; 
all uniting in the same disposition of adorning Rome ; whereby many 
]Lodges arose and flourished of the Free and Accepted Masons;. so that 
Augustus, when dying, justly said, ‘ 1 found Rome built of brick , but 

* I leave it built of marble !’ Hence it is, that in the remains of antient 
Rome, those of his time, and of some following Emperors, are the 
best patterns of true Masonry extant, the epitome of old Grecian 
architecture, now commonly expressed by the Augustan stile ; in 
which are united wisdom, strength, and beauty; But before the 
death of Augustus, we must return into Judea; where the high- 
priests of Jerusalem 1 had been provincial grand masters under the 
Kings of Egypt, at that time sovereigns of the Jews, till Seleucus 
Piiilopatejv &ng of Syria, seized Judea. [A. M. 3824. Before 
Christ |8o # ] 

Antioc^us Epiphanes, his son, cruelly persecuted the Jews till 
they were rescued by the valiant Asmonean priest Judas Maccabaeus: 
for long after Zerubbabel and Jeshua the high-priest, an ordinary 
priest, called Asmonaeus, appeared, not of the house of Jeshua, but 
only of the course of Joarib, the great-grandfather of Mattathias, the 
brave priest of Moden and father of Maccabeus. 

For the lineal successor pf Joshua was Onias IV. (son of Onias III. 
the last goqd high-priest) who, being deprived pf his right hy the 
Syrian kings, went to Egypt, where he got leave to build a temple at 
Heliopolis, like that of Jerusalem, for the Jews in Egypt andCyrene, 
who were tlien more numerous and opulent than even thpse in Ju- 
dea*. [A. 3#5$. Before Christ 149,] But the Asnaopaegns, or 

* This temple stood 222 years, until A* 73 * when it was destroyed by tht 
einyeror Vespasian* 
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Maccabees, fcpght tJ>eir way to . preeminence against the Syrian 
icings,, and also obtained it as ftigh-priests and princes of the Jews, 
during; about 130 years, till Mark Anthony and Octavius got the se- 
nate of Rome to create Herod the Edomite, or Idumean Jew, King 
of Judea in the Capitol; and, by the help of the Romans,' Herod con- 
quered Antigonus, and mounted the throne at Jerusalem, [A. 
3967. Before Christ 37.] 

He got rid of all the Asmonaeans, made the Sanhedrim useless, 
and set up high-priestsathispleasure. But with all his great faults, 
Herod became the greatest builder of his day, the Patron 01 Grand 
Master of many Lodges, and sent for the most expert fellow-crafts of 
_ Greece to assist his owp Jews; for, after the battle of Actjum, Herod, 
being reconciled to Augustus, began to shew his skill In masonry, 
by erecting a splendid Grecian theatre at Jerusalem ; and next built 
the stately city Sebaste, (so called from Sebastos or Augustus) for- 
merly Samaria, with a curious little temple in it like that of Jeru- 
salem; He made the city Caesarea the best harbour in Palestine, and 
built a temple of white marble at Paneas; the cities Antipatris, Pha- 
saelis andCypron ; and the towel* of Phasael at Jerusalem, not infe- 
rior to the Pharos of Alexandria, &c. : but his most amazing work 
was his rebuilding of the temple of Zerubbabel, 

Herod, being in full. enjoyment of peace and plenty, formed a de- 
sign of new building the temple at Jerusalem, whereby he thought 
he should not only reconcile to himself the affections of the Jews, 
but -also erect a monument .of lasting honour to his own name. The 
temple bailt after the return of the Jews from the Babylonish Cap- 
tivity, though an admirable building, 500 years being elapsed since 
its erection, was greatly decayed,, both by the length of time, and 
also by the violence of enemies. Herod proposed to build the whole 
temple arnew ; but when, in a general assembly of the people, he 
found them startled at the proposal, he, to # deliver them from their 
fears, assured them that he would not take down the old temple, 
till he had all the materials ready for erecting a new one in its place. 
[[Before Christ 19O • Accordingly, hq forthwith made all manner of 
preparations for it; employing therein 1 000 waggons for carrying of 
the stone and timber; 1 0,000 Tjntasons, beside labourers, to fit all things 
for the building ; and marshalled them into lodges under 1000 priests 
and Levifes, skilful in all parts of architecture; 1 6 supervise and direct 
them in the work. Himself acted as Grand Master, with his Wai* 
dens, Hillel and Sharpmai, two learned rabbins of great reputation ; 
and, in two years time, he had got afifl things ready for the building; 
when, and not before, be pulled down the old temple to the veiy 
foundation. * 

The foot-stone of the new temple was levelled just forty-si* years 
before the first passover of Christ's persbnal ministry; at which time ' 
the Jews told him, John ii. 20, Forty and six years pitib ibis temple 
been in building : for, although then forty-six years had passed from 
the time it was begun, yet that part which was most properly the 
temple, th4t is, th^t which contained the holy place, the holy of noliet 
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in the east, and the porch in thfe west, through which was the passage 
leading to both, were finished at an hmazing cost, in the short space 
of one year and six months, and the rest designed by Herod, in eight 
years more; when the fraternity celebrated thp cape-stone with great 
joy, and in due form ; and the king solemnized its dedication with 
extraordinary pomp : for the day appointed for it, filling in with the 
anniversary of his accession to the Jewish crown, augmented the so- 
lemnity; f Before Christ 7.3 

• A great number of masons were continued at work fbr the carrying 
i>n the out-buildings, all the time of our Saviour's being hereon 
earth, and for some years after, tiH the coming of Gefius Florus to 
be governor of Judea ; who caused * 8 ,ooo masons to be discharged 
at one time, which gave great offence to the Jews. This was, per- 
haps, one cause of those mutinies and seditions which at last drew on 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and the temple with it; for it seems 
unjust to charge the masons with being the fbmenters of those dis- 
turbances, for want of employment, when all the Jews looked upon 
this behaviour of the Roman governor as levelled not only against 
their temple, but their worship also. 

' Josephus* describes the temple 6f Herod, as a most magnificent 
fabric .of marble, set Off with the greatest profusion of costly deco- 
rations, and the finest building upon earth, since the days of Solo- 
mon ; being much larger than the temple of Zerubbabel, beside the 
Advantage of the Grecian stile, and the Corinthian order of arcfiitec- 
ture with all its- later improvements, ft was not eompleatly finished, 
in all its apartments, till about "six years before it was destroyed. 
fcA . D. 64.3 

It was in the 26th year of the reign of Augustus, when, after the 
conquest of Egypt, the temple of Janus was shut, as an intimation that 
all the Roman empire was in peace, the Word was made flesh, or the 
Lord Jesus Christ Immanuel was born, the Great Architect or Grand 
Master of the Christian church. 


After Solomon's death ' 
In the year of Rome 
1 Id the year of Herod 


971 

745 

34 


In the year of the Julian period 4710 
In the year of Masonry 4000 

Before the Christian arm f 4 


King Herod died a few months after the birth of Christ, and, not- 
withstanding his vast expence in masonry, he died rich. 

During the long Feign of Augustus, the craft was well cultivated : 
worthy craftsmen were eveiy where employed and encouraged, as 
well in Europe as in Asia, tiU his death, which happened at Nola, in 
Campania, after a glorious reign of forty^four years. 


9 Bosk xt. chap. 14, f See dote, Vol, I V % ,p. 
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TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR, 

A S the frequent adulteries which have been so generally 6f lat* 
perpetrated have been inserted in all the newspapers, it may not 
be improper to make known the punishments which^were made use of 
for that crime in the time of our Saxon ancestors,before Christianity had 
entered our island, and before any Court of Arches or Doctors Com- 
mons was established, which were as follow : “ The woman offend- 
ing, having first her hair cut of£ was turned stark-naked out of her 
husband's house, and that in presence of her own kindred : thence 
she was scourged with ^hips thorough the town, without regard of 
birth, beauty, age, or wealth, and never after could find another hus- , 
band. Those that were unnaturally lewd of their bodies, their man- 
ner was to drown them in filthy mud, and cover them with hurdles. 
And farther, in the ancient country of the Saxons (where there was 
no knowledge of God), if either a maiden in her father's house, or 
one having a husband, became a whore, she should be strangled 
with her own hands closed to her mouth, and the corrupter should be 
hanged upon the pit wherein she was buried. If she were not so 
used, then her garments being cut away down from the girdle-steed, 
that chaste matrons did scourge and whip her, and did prick her with 
knives ; and so was she sent from town to town, whether other fresh' 
and new scourges did meet and torment her unto death.**— This ac- 
count you will find in Speed’s Chron. pag. 203. chap. 4. - 

If you are so obliging as to publish it, it may have a good effect on 
the fair in our times, when they see how much the sin of adultery was 
abhorrbd even by pagans. 

CHASTITY. 


Tbe following is a genuine Copy of a Letter sent some Tears ago to tbe 
Directors of tbe East-India Company ; 


Gentlemen, 

I AM a clergyman of Ely, in the county of Cambridge ; I have a 
parcel of fine hoys, but not much cash to provide for them. My 
eldest son I intended for a pillar of the church: with this view 
I gave him a suitable education at school, and afterwards entered 
him at Cambridge, where he has resided the usual time, and last 
Christmas took his degree with some reputation to himself ; but I 
must a£ the sameUime add, that he is more likely to kick a church 
down than to support one. He is of a very eccentric genius — he had 
-no notion of restraint to chapel gates, lectures, &c. and when re- 
buked by his master, tutor, &c. for want of obedience to their rules^ 
he treated them in the contemptible light of not being Gentlemen, 
and seemed to intimate that he should call them to an account as ail 
affair of honour, &c. This soon disconcerted all my plans for him. 
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and on talking with him the other day, and asking him, what road his 
honour would chuse to pursue in future life, he told me that his plan 
was to go into the India service. Upon being interrogated whether he 
had any reasonable expectation of a provision from that quarter ? he 
looked small, and said. No. Now, Gentlemen, I know no more of you 
than you do of me, and therefore *tis not unlikely but that you will 
look upon me as chimerical a man as my son, in making this applica- 
tion to you ; but you will remember that he is my son, and that re- 
flection I hope will be deemed a sufficient apology. I wantyourad- 
vice, and not knowing any individual amongst you, I apply to you 
publicly as a body. If he will suit your service, and you can help 
me, do. He is now about twenty, near six feet high, well made, 
stout, and very active, and is as bold and intrepid as a lion : he is of 
a Welch extraction for many generations ; and I think, as my first 
born, he is not degenerated. If you like to look at him, you shall 
see him, and judge for yourselves. You may leave word with your 
clerk ; I shall call again shortly to hear what you say. And remain 
in the mean time. Gentlemen, yours, &c. (in haste) 

THOMAS J ONES. 

Slack Bull Inrty Bisbopsgafe-streety March 3. 

P. S. If you like him, I will equip him. * 

The above letter was read, and an appointment ordered for him as 
a Cadet, 

FOR THE FREEMASONS* MAGAZINE. 


ADVICE TO THE PUBLIC , 

IN COMPLAINTS OF THE BREAST* 

A PERSON, who is interested in eveiy thing that can be useful 
to humanity, is desirous of giving to the public a remedy that 
chance has discovered. 

An officer, who had a consumptive complaint on his breast, was 
dissolving over a chaffing-dish of fire, in a very close room, an equal 
quantity of white pitch and yellow bees-wax, with an intention of 
soldering some bottles; and, after having breathed-in for some time 
the vapour arising from it, he found the complaint in his breast 
greatly relieved. This observation (extremely interesting to him- 
self) determined him to continue for some days the same fumigation. 
He soon perceived a very considerable amendment, and at length 
was entirely cured. 

This remedy has been experienced with equal efficacy upon dif- 
ferent people who were attacked with complaints on the breast; 
and very many, when even the lungs were ulcerated, and who were 
entirely given over, have been cured by this single remedy. 

It must be observed, that the room in which die fumigation is to 
be performed ought to be very closely shut up, and that the person 
should walk about to suck in the vapour by degrees. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE SYBARITES, 

FROM ATHENJEUS. 

BY WILLIAM BELOEi F.S.A. 


W HY should we speak of the Sybarites, who first introduced th^ 
custom of chaining those slaves at the baths, whose office it was 
to pour the water and anoint with oil, to prevent their going away 
abruptly, and lest in their haste they might burn those who bathed« 
The Sybarites also were the first who refused to admit into their city 
those who laboured at noisy occupations ; such as blacksmiths and tho 
like, that their Sleep might be free from all interruption; neither 
would they suffer any cocks to be kept in their city. 

Once at Crotona, a wrestlerwas sweeping away the dust from th* 
palaestra ; one of some Sybarites, who were near, enquired, whether 
in so great a city there were not slaves to perform so vile ad office. 

Another Sybarite being at Lacedaemon, and invited to the pheidi- 
tion *, was seated upon wood: after supper he observed that he haft 
formerly been astonished at hearing of the Lacedaemonian bravery* 
but seeing what he now did, he thought them in no respect different 
from other people, for the most pusillanimous of men would rather 
choose to die, than lead a life of such intolerable hardship. 

The Sybarites frequently give public entertainments, and they who, 
are most luxurious on this occasion are honoured with crowns of gold ^ 
they proclaim the names of such aloud at their sacrifices and public 
games, not from any attachment to the individuals whom they thus 
distinguish, but on account of the luxurious feasts they have given. On 
such occasions also, they bestow crowns on the cooks who have dis- 
covered the greatest skill in their profession. 

Their city being placed in a low situation, it happens that their 
morning and evening is intolerably cold, whilst at mid-day the heat is 
excessive ; from which circumstances a proverb has arisen among 
them, that whoever would avoid an untimely death, must never see 
the sun either rise or set. These people finally were become so ex- 
cessively luxurious, that they had even instructed their horses tq 
dance art their public festivals to the sound of musical instruments* 


COTYSi 


*ROM TUti SAME. 

npHEOPOMPtiS, in hiS first Book of Philippics, writes thus : — On 
A the third day he came to Onocarsis, a place in Thrace, remarkable 
fora grove of , great beauty, arid exceedingly pleasant, particularly in 

# A public entertainment instituted at Sparta, to promote frugality, and pre-' 
setve good neighbourhood; 

Nou V* 3 G 
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the summer season. It was one of these in which Cotys took unusual 
delight, who of all the princes that had ever reigned in Thrace was most 
eminent for luxury and voluptuousness. — In his progress through the 
country", wherever he met with a place well shaded with trees and 
agreeably watered, he never failed to select it as a scene of festival. 
Here he passed his time, offering up sacrifices to the Gods, arid living 
familiarly with his officers ; till he, at lengh, was induced to be guilty 
of impiety towards Minerva, and to offer her the grossest insults. 

The same writer relates, that Cotys prepared a banquet as if he was 
about to be married to Minerva, and, intoxicated with wine, made 
ready a bridal chamber, as if in expectation of the presence of the 
Goddess. — When no one appeared, he sent one of his guards to see 
whether Minerva was yet come. — The man came back, and said, no 
one was in the apartment ; in a fit of anger, the king immediately put 
him to death. He then sent a second messenger, whom, in the like 
manner, when he returned, he put to death. A third was dispatched, 
who, knowing what had happened, came back, and said, that the God- 
dess expected him in the apartment. — On this the king, being seized 
with emotions of jealousy with respect to his supposed wife, mangled 
the man in a very barbarous manner. 


ALCIBIADES. 


FROM THE SAME. 

T HIS is what Satyrus says, speaking of the charming Alcibiades. 

When in Ionia, he was more luxurious than all the Ionians; atThe- 
bes, he excelled all the Thebans in the bodily exercises and games.— 
In Thessaly he was more skilful in the management of the steed than 
the Aleuadae themselves. At Sparta he was superior to the Spartan* 
in bodily vigor and in abstinence. In drinking he mastered" even the 
Thracians.— Wishing to attempt the chastity of Tim ®a, the wife of 
Agi$, he sent her a present of a thousand pieces of gold coin, as to a 
common courtezan. He was of a most elegant figure, and for the. 
greater part of his youth suffered his hair to grow. He woFe sandal* 
of a particular form, which were called after, his own name. He ex- 
hibited public games, at which he appeared on the theatre dressed in 
purple, exciting on such an occasion the admiration not only of the 
men, but of the women also. Antistlienes, the Socratic, who had seen 
Alcibiades, represents him as vigorous and of great strength, of manly 
appearance, and in his youth of the most captivating beauty. ^ When 
about to go on any expedition, he engage^ four different cities in a 
manner as his attendants. ’ 

Ephesus supplied his tents, which resembled those of Persia. Chios 
Sent the provender for his horses. < The victims which he used in 
saprifice came from Cyzicum t His wine ^nd the articles of his daily 
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consumption were from Lesbos. Wh^ihe returned from Olympia 
to Athens, he consecrated two pictures, painted by Aglaophon. In 
the one, he was represented as crowned at the Olympian and Pythian 
games. In the other, he was drawn sitting upon the knees of Nemea, 
and was exhibited as more beautifbl even than a female. When at the 
head of his army, it was his ambition to appear beautiful. His shield 
was of ivory and gold, on which, as a crest, was Cupid embracing the 
thunder. He once went to an entertainment at the house of Anytus, 
an opulent man, by whom he was beloved, and fook with him Thrasyl- 
Jus, one of his intimate friends, but a person of mean fortune. After 
drinking to Thrasyllus he ordered the attendants to take half the plate 
on the side-board to the house of his friend, and then courteously 
taking leave of Anytus, he departed. Some, who were present, re- 
marked, that Alcibiades was veiy insolent, and had surely forgotten 
himself. Not so, indeed, replied Anytus, since having the power to 
take the whole, he has left me half. 

Lysias, the Rhetorician, speaking of his luxury, says thus: — Al- 
cibiades and Axiochus went in a vessel, freighted at their common 
expence, to the Hellespont. Here they’ took as a wife betwixt them, 
Xynocippe, who being delivered of a daughter, neither of them 
would own himself the father. When the young woman grew up, 
they debauched her. Alcibiades, when she was in his company, 
called her the daughter of Axiochus. Axiochus, when he was with 
her, called her the daughter of Alcibiades. 

When at Lacedaemon, he' seduced Timaea, the wife of Agis ; be- 
ing reproached for this, he replied, that he was induced to the action 
by no motive of appetite or passion, but that the monarch of Sparta 
might proceed from his loins, and that henceforth the Spartan kings 
should not take their name from Hercules, but from Alcibiades. 

When he commanded the army, he took with him two courtezans, 
namely, Timandra, the mother of Lais of Carinth, and Theodora. 

After he had been in exile, he made the Athenians masters of the 
Hellespont, and sent more than five thousand Peloponnesians cap- 
tives to Athens. On his return to his country, he crowned the prows 
of the Athenian galleys with branches of olive, and with flowery 
garlands. He burned more than two hundred of the enemy’s vessels, 
and brought the remainder home, laden with spoils and with Lace- 
daemonian arms. His own vessel advancing to the very Piraeus, 
carrying sails of purple, as soon as it entered the harbour, the sailors 
took to their oars, whilst Chrysogenes, in a tragic robe, beat time 
to their motion. At the same time, Callipides, the tragedian, en- 
couraged them with his voice. On this occasion some one happily re- 
marked, that Sparta could not bear two Lysanders, nor Athens two 
like Alcibiades. 

Alcibiades, like Pausanias, affected the manners of the Medes, 
^nd whilst at the court of Phamabazus, he wore tl^e Persian dress, 
and learned the Persian language. 

3 C 2 
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FROM THE SAME. 

P YTHON the orator of Byzantium, as Lfcon his fellow-citizen 
relates, was remarkably corpulent When a tumult had once 
arisen among the people, in an oration in which he endeavoured' to 
persuade them to peace and reconciliation, he expressed himself 
thus : — “ You see, my fellow-citizens, of what a size I am, but my 
wife is still larger than myself. Yet when we are on good terms 
the commonest bed will hold us. W hen we disagree, the whole house 
is not large enough to contain us.” 


ON THE ORIGIN OF COCK-FIGHTING. 

FROM JEUAN’s VARIOUS HISTORY* 


BY THB SAME. 

A FTER their victories over the Persians, the Athenians made 3 
law, that on one day in every year, there should be a public ex- 
hibition of a cock-fight. — I shall explain from what circumstances this 
custom arose. — When Themistocles led an army of his countrymen 
against the Barbarians, he saw two cocks fighting. The spectacle was 
not lost upon him. He made his army halt, and thus addressed them: 
“ These cocks, said he, are not fighting for their country, for their pa- 
ternal gods, nor do they endure this for the monuments of their 
ancestors, for the sake of glory in the cause of liberty, or for their 
offspring. The only motive is, that one is determined not to yield 
to tne other.” 

These words animated the Athenians, and what was then an incen- 
tive to their valour, was preserved as a monument which might lead 
to the perpetration of similar exploits. 

Note. — I do not know whether the information will be of any im- 
portance to modern cock-fighters, but we have the authority of Xe- 
nophon for asserting, that the Athenians fed their cocks with grains 
pf pepper to make them more irascible. 


FROM THE SAME. 

OOCRATES being very old, and afflicted with indisposition, was 
O asked by some one, how he did. "Well, he replied, either way. 
If I recover, said he, I shall be envied by many. If 1 die, I shall 
be praised by many/' 
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FROM THE SAME. 

I T is said of the younger Antigonus, that when he was told that his 
son was slain in battle, he went to look upon the body, but he nei- 
ther changed colour nor wept. He commended him as a valiant 90k 
dier, and ordered him to be buried. 

Note. — Might not this suggest to Addison, the circumstance of 
Cato’s receiving the dead body of his son with this exclamation : 

‘ 1 Thanks to the Gods, my boy has done his duty.'* 

There are, however, several such traits in antiquity : the mother of 
Prasidas only asked whether her son had died bravely. 


FROM THE SAME. 

A YOUNG man named Eretrius, was for a considerable time 9. 

follower of Zeno. On his return home, his father asked him, 
what he had learned. The other replied, that would hereafter appear. 
On this, the father being enraged, beat his son, who,, bearing it pa* 
tiently, and without complaining, said, he had learned this,— 7T0 en- 
dure a.parent’s anger. 


FROM THE SAME. 

D IOGENES, being at Olympia, saw at that celebrated festival some 
young men of Rhodes magnificently arrayed. Smiling, he ex- 
claimed, “ this is pride. “ Afterwards, meeting with some Lacedae- 
jnonians in a mean and sordid dress, he said, “ and this also is pride/* 


FROM THE SAME* 

URYDAMAS of Cyrene obtained the victory in boxing. Hit 
adversary had knocked out his teeth, but them he swallowed, that 
the accident might not be seen by the opponent. 


FROM THE SAME. 

A SUITOR once came from the Hellespont to Gnathaena, the 
famous courtezan of Athens, allured by her celebrity. He praN 
e d so much over his cups as to be very troublesome; Gnathaena, in- 
terrupting him, said, “ What, Sir, said she, is it true, that you came 
from the Hellespont ?” “ It is,” replied her lover. “ How happens 
it, ” returned the lady, “ that you are not acquainted with its prin- 
cipal city?” “ Which is that ?” he returned ; “ Sigeum,” said Gmp» 
fhaena. By this ingenious play upon the word, she silenced him, 

Note,— Sige, or in Greek, means silence. 
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FROM the same. 

‘OHOCION, son ofPhocus, who had often been the general of his 
countrymen, was condemned to death, and being in prison was 
about to drink the hemlock. When the executioner held out to him 
the cup, his relations asked, if he had any commands for his son. “ I 
order him, said Phocion, to bear no animosity, nor revenge against the 
Athenians on account of this poison, which I now drink.” They who 
do not admire and praise this action, cannot, in my opinion, have any 
conception of what is great and noble. 


A BILL OF FARE FOR FIFTY PEOPLE 

or THE 

COMPANY OF SALTERS, A. D. 150 6. 

COPIED FROM THE RECORDS OF THAT WORSHIPFUL COMPANY. 


nr 

X, 

1. 

d. 



L. 

1. 

d. 

A Hirty-six chickens 

0 

4 

5 

Brought forward 

1 

1 

Si 

One swan and four geese - 

0 

7 

0 

Two dishes of butter 

- 

0 

0 

4 

Nine rabbets 

0 

1 

4 

Four breasts of veal 

- 

0 

1 

5 

Two rumps pf beef tails 

0 

0 

2 

Bacon 

- 

0 

0 

6 

Six quails 

0 

X 

6 

Quarter load of coals 

- 

0 

0 

4 

Two oz. pepper 

0 

0 

2 

Faggots 

- 

0 

0 

2 

Two oz. cloves and mace - 

0 

0 

4 

Three gallons and half Gas- 




One ounce and half saffron - 

0 

0 

6 

coyne wine 

- 

0 

2 

4 

Three pounds sugar - 

0 

0 

8 

One bottle Muscovadine 

- 

0 

O 

8 

Two pounds raisins 

0 

0 

4 

Cherries and tarts 

- 

0 

O 

8 

One pound dates 

0 

0 

4 

Salt 

- 

0 

O 

1 

One pound and half comfits - 

0 

0 

2 

Veijulce and vinegar 

- 

0 

O 

2 

Half hundred eggs 

0 

0 

24 

Paid the cook 

• 

0 

3 

4 

Four gallons of curds * 

0 

0 

4 

Perfume 


0 

0 

2 

One ditto gooseberries 

0 

0 

0 

One bushel and half of meal 

0 

0 

8 

Bread - - 

0 

1 

0 

Waiter 

• 

0 

0 

3 

One kilderkin of ale 

0 

2 

3 

Garnishing the vessels 

. 

0 

0 

3 

Herbs - - 

0 

t 

0 



— 

— 



— 

— 

— — 



X 

13 

2 i 

Carried forward 

r 

X 

5i 







APOPLEXT. 


F is said, that the filling with salt the mouth of a person fil- 
ing with the above disorder has often contributed to a re« 
eovery. 
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THE STAGE. 


BY JOHN TAYLOR, ESQ. 


Continued from p. 324. 


I N Wallis we the vivid bioom espy 

Of worth that long shall charm the public eye 
And soon will Time, with kind maturing pow’r. 

Expand the foliage and exalt the flow'r. 

A beauteous rival we in Miller trace. 

Of kindred feeling and of kindred grace ; 

Oh ! may they nobly emulative soar. 

And be what Yates and Crawford were before# 

Candour might well the partial muse arraign. 

Were Macklin left unnotic’d by her strain. 

Who on our ancestors for sanction draws, 

To urge prescriptive title to applause. 

And like an oak, yet unsubdu’d by age. 

Seems to stand forth the father of the Stage. 

Whate’er by ripen’d judgment can be taught. 

And from the stores of long experience brought. 

In his laborious acting we may trace, 

Where stern precision shuts out ev’ry grace ; 

He seems to move,” to speak, to think, by rule. 

The rigid pedagogue of system’s school. 

No native fire e’er rushes to his eyes. 

And passions seem by precept to arise. 

Severe his plan, which awes, not wins the heart, 

For all appears the cold effect of art. 

All but the matchless Jew — that rais’d his name 
High o’er the critic’s feeble praise or blame, 

Whate’er he draws displays a master’s force. 

But all his col’ring’s in a style too coarse. 

And though the scheme may strike th* approving mind. 
The breast td sluggish languor is resign’d. 

Yet Macklin’s outlines might an actor teach 
The noblest heights of excellence to reach; 

For sense matur’d affords a solid skill. 

And, though he roughly draws, ’tis nature still. 

In comic parts the same hard truth appears ; 

Though to the text with judgment he adheres. 

And in essential features seldom fails, 

A rugged energy through all prevails. 
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When worth like Macklin's claims the critic la^r— =» 
An orb bright beaming in departing day — 

Fain would the heart on all his mei its dwell; 

With fond reluctance ev’ry blemish tell; 

But truth aloft th* impartial scales suspends, 

And at her shrine the muse submissi ve bends. 

For sprightly scenes of higher life design’d. 

Where fashio'n's airy whims delude the mind. 

Where homely reason yields to polish’d pride. 

And nature’s vulgar feelings are decry’d, 

Lewis, with lively taste and easy mien. 

Gives gay precision to the comic scene. 

When wounded pride with quick resentment glows/ 
The flippant fury he politely shews, 

And, to whate’er excess the passion reigns, 

A well-bred anger through the whole sustains. 

But Lewis chiefly shines in parts that aim 
With noise and frolic to secure a name. 

By darling notoriety to rise. 

And all the rules of sober life despise ; 

Here laughter’s loudest roar he justly draws* 

And Woodward might with envy hear th’ applause.- 


ACCOUNT OF THE 

STOCKS OR PUBLIC FUNDS 

OF THIS KINGDOM* 


A S there are few subjects of conversation more gefneral than the' 
value of Stocks, and hardly any thing so little understood, nothing 
can be more useful than a short account of them, which we shall here 
give in as concise a manner as possible. 

In order to give a clear idea of the money transactions of the several 
companies, it is proper we should say something of money in general 
and particulaily of paper money, and the difference between thatand 
the current specie. Money is the standard of the value of all the 
necessaries and accommodations oflife, and paper money is the re- 
presentative of that standard to such a degree, as to supply its place* 
and to answer all the purposes of gold and silver coin. .Nothing is 
necessary to make this representative of money supply the place of 
specie, but the credit of that Office or Company who delivers it? 
which credit consists in its always being ready to turn it into specie 
whenever required. This is exactly the case of the bank of England ; 
the notes of this Company are of the same value as the current coin* 
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as they may be turned into it whenever the possessor pleased. From 
hence, as notes are a kind of money* the counterfeiting them is punish* 
ed with death, as well as coining* 

The method of depositing money in the Bank, and exchanging it 
for notes (though they bear no interest), is attended with many con- 
veniencies ; as they are not only safer than money in the hands of the 
owner himself ; but as the notes are more portable* and capable of a 
tnuch more easy conveyance : since a bank note, for a very large sum, 
maybe sent by the post* and to prevent the designs of robbers, may, 
without damage* be cut in two, and sent at two several times. Or 
bills* called bank-post bills, may be had by application at the Bank, 
Which are particularly calculated to prevent losses by robberies, they 
being made payable to the order of the person who takes them out, 
at a certain number of days after sight ; which gives an oppor- 
tunity to stop bills at the Bank, if they should be lost* and prevents 
their being so easily negotiated by strangers as common bank notes 
are : and whoever considers the hazard, the expence and trouble, there 
would be in sending large sums of gold and silver to and from distant 
places, must also consider this as a very singular advantage. Beside 
which, another benefit attends them ; for if they are destroyed by 
time, or other accident, the Bank will, on oath being made of such 
accident* and security being given, pay the money to the person wh<4 
was in the possession of them. 

Bank notes differ from all kinds of Stock in these three particulars ; 
a st. They are always of the same value. 2d. They are paid off with- 
out being transferred; and, 3d. they bear no interest; while Stocks 
are a share in a Company’s funds, bought without any condition of 
having the principal returned. India bonds indeed (though by some, 
persons erroneously called Stock) are to be excepted, they being made 
payable at six months notice, either on the side of the Company, or 
6f the possessor. 

By the word Stock was originally meant a particular sum of money 
contributed to the establishing a Fund to enable a Company to carry 
on a certain trade, by means of which the person became a partner in 
that trade, and received a share of the profit made thereby, in propor- 
tion to the money employed. But this term has been extended 
farther, though improperly, to signify any sum of money which has 
been lent to the government, on condition of receiving certain in- 
terest till the money is repaid, and which makes a part of toe national 
debt. As the security both of the government and of the public 
companies is esteemed preferable to that of any private person, as the 
Stocks are negociable, and may be sold at any time, and as the 
interest is always punctually paid when due, so they are thereby 
enabled to borrow money on a lower interest than what might be 
obtained from lending it to private persons where there must be always 
some danger of losing both principal and interest, 

But as every capital Stock or Fund of a Company is raised for a 
particular purpose, and limited by Parliament to a certain sum, it 
necessarily follows* that when that fund is completed* no Stock m p, be 
Voi,, V. 3 D 
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bought of the Company; though shares already purchased may be 
transferred from one person to another. This being the case, there 
is frequently a great disproportion between the original value of the 
shares, and what is given for them when transferred ; for if there are 
more buyers than sellers, a person who is indifferent about selling will 
not part with his share without a considerable profit to himself; and, 
on the contrary, if many are disposed to sell, and few inclined to buy, 
the value of such shares will naturally fall, in proportion to the impa- 
tience of those who want to turn their Stock into specie. 

These obervations may serve to give our readers some idea of the 
nature of that unjustifiable and dishonest practice called Stockjobbing, 
the mystery of Wnich consists in nothing more than this ; the persons 
cotoerned in that practice, who are denominated Stock-jobbers, make 
contracts to buy or sell, at a certain distant time, a certain quantity of 
Some particular Stock, against which time they endeavour, according 

their contract is, either to raise or lower such Stock, by raising 
humours, and spreading fictitious storie$,in order to induce people either 
to sell but in a hurry, and consequently cheap, if they are to deliver 
Stock? or to become unwilling to sell, and consequently to make it 
dearer, if they are to receive Stock. 

Hie persons who make these contracts are not in general possessed 
of any real Stock; and when the time comes that they are to receive 
or deliver the quantitv'they have contracted for, they only pay such a 
sum of money as makes the difference between the price Stock was 
at when they made the contract, and the price it happens to be at when 
the contract is fulfilled ; and it is no uncommon thing for persons fiot 
Worth loci, to make contracts for the buying or selling ioo,oooI. Stock. 
In the language of Exchange AHey, the buyer in this case is called 
the Bull, and the seller the Bear. 

Besides these, there is another set of men, though of a higher rank, 
who may properly come under the same denomination. These are your 
great monied men, who are dealers in Stock, and contractors with the 
government whenever any new money is to be borrowed. These 
Indeed are not fictitious, but real Buyers'and Sellers of Stock; but by 
fairing false hopes, or creating groundless fears, by pretending to buy 
mr sell large quantities of Stock on a sudden, by using the fore-men- 
tioned set of men as their' instruments, and other like practices, are 
Enabled to raise or fall the Stocks on6 or two per cent, at pleasure. 

However, the real value of one Stock above another, on account of 
Its being more profitable to the Proprietors, or any thing that wifi really, 
or only in imagination, affect the credit of a Company, or endanger the 
Government, by which that credit is secured, must naturally have a 
considerable effect on the Stocks. Thus, with respect to the interest 
of the Proprietors, a share in the Stock of a trading Company, which 
produces fl. or 6!. per cent, per annum, must be more valuable than 
an Annuity with Government security, that produces no more than 
3!. or 4I. per cent, per annum ; and consequently such Stock must 
•ell at k higher price than such an Annuity. — Though it must be ob- 
served, that a share in the Stock of a trading Company producing $1* 
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pr 61 . percent, per annum will not letch so rtmch money at ‘market ajr 
a Government Annuity producing the same sum, because the security 
of the Company is not reckoned equal to that of the Government, and> 
the continuance of their paying so much per annum is more precarious/ 
as their dividend is, or ought to be, always in proportion to the profits; 
of their trade. 


B4L> effects of spiritous liquors , 

ESPECIALLY 

AMONG THE LOWER RANKS. 


BY THE REV. T. MARTIN, MINISTER OF LANGHOLM. 


From Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account of Scotland* 


TVTOTHING has contributed more to destroy that spirit of content- 
Lni ment and industry, that sobriety and decency of manners,- 
which, not twenty years ago, so peculiarly characterized the pea-* 
santry of Scotland, than the unlimited introduction of distilleries.. 
It is a painful reflection to every feeling mind, to every mind in- 
terested In the happiness of mankind, that the tradesman and the 
manufacturer^ who, with the third, nay scarcely the fourth part of 
the money they can, now earn, then lived comfortably, and made pro* 
vision for themselves and families agairjst the* days of adversity and 
old age, should now, from the immoderate use of distilled spirits, in- 
stead of being useful members of society, fall, too often, early victim® 
to its baneful influence. Had all the fabled ills emitted from Pan- 
dora’s box been realized, they could not have produced more de-> 
plorable effects, than when whiskey, of all other liquors the most; 
subversive of the health, the industry, and the morals of the people; 
became so cheap and so common as to supersede the drinking of 
beer, the good old wholesome beverage of pur fathers. Religion* 
morality, health, and industry, are the dreadful sacrifices; and tilt 
the British Legislature, following the example of Ireland, shall ipter-» 
pose, by laying a tax upon it amounting to a prohibition, they will 
daily increase. The writer of these remarks is no enemy to the ia-r 
nocent pleasures of social relaxation and convivial eryoyment; but if* 
in the smallest degree, he could be instrumental in rousing those who 
are vested with power, to stand forth, and stem the torrent that 
threatens immediate destruction to hnjgajft happiness, ’he wilt cfisi e- 
* 3 D a 
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gard the imputation. Among many other woeful instances of its 
rapid and alarming progress, it consists with his knowledge, not in 
one instance, but in many, that families clothed in rags, and ready to 
perish with hunger, have converted their first charitable donation into 
that execrable poison, into that unhappy instrument of their own 
ruin. 

The witling may sneer at this if he can, if his heart is so callous to 
every emotion of pity ; but such a picture, and it is not a fancy piece, 
must excite horror in every thinking, in every benevolent mind. 
Every person who has *ny claim either to thecharacter of a Christian, 
or of a man, will shudder at the direful consequences ! Tradesmen, 
some of whom at times have been able to earn a guinea a week by the 
loom, &c. instead of living comfortably with their families, and saving 
a little for a reverse of circumstances, have not often on Saturday 
night wherewithal to subsist during the ensuing Sabbath ! Instead of 
associating on that day, a day devoted to rest and pious reflection, to 
sanctify and reverence the sanctuary of Him who is the giver of all, 
by worshipping him as the God of their fathers, it is often spent in 
dozing over this deadly poison in some low tippling-house or private 
dram-shop. It would he some consolation if these | a emajrks were 
applicable to one parish, or to one district only. Reformation in 
that case mighfthen be more easily accomplished. But every paltry 
hamlet, from Graham's Dyke * to John o’Groat's, is feeling, and 
while it is permitted will continue to feel, its woeful effects. It has 
engendered that depravity, that dissipation and profligacy of manr 
ners, which, like the destroying angel, is stalking forth* and with 
rapid strides, dealing destruction every where around it. The most 
contagious pestilence that ever desolated a country cannot produce 
more dreadful effects upon the natural, than it is now producing in 
the moral world, upon every public qnd private virtue. It is 
not only extinguishing that energy of mina* that praise-worthy 
spirit of industry and enterprise, which urges on to progressive im- 
provement and happiness, but riot, contempt of lawful authority* 
that authority by which society alone can subsist, Licentiousness, 
under the sacred, though prostituted, name of Liberty, fraud, rob- 
bery, murder, insanity, and suicide, every where mark its fatal pro- 
gress ! If such are its direful train, is it not high time for those in 
authority to step forth and administer an antidote to this fatal poison, 
before the diseases it occasions become desperate, and baffle the ut- 
most efforts of political skill to remove them ? Not a moment is to 
be lost. “ Now is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation.” 
Partial remedies may protract the malady, but will never operate a 
cure. The axe must be laid to the root of the tree. It is much 
mors congenial to the feelings of every humane and benevolent 
magistrate to prevent crimes by all possible means, than to punish 
them. To punish, however necessary, must always be a x painful 


• The boundary oiUhe Carlisle road between England and S^tUarij, 
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part of his duty. In vain will priests preach, or magistrates punish, 
if the origo mail is not removed. Remove the cause, and the effects 
will in time cease. Let the distilleries then, those contaminating 
fountains, from whence such poisonous streams issue, be, if not 
wholly, at least in a gr^at measure, prohibited ; annihilate unli- 
senced tippling-houses and dram-shops, those haunts of vice, those se- 
minaries of wickedness, where the young of both sexes are early 
seduced from the path of innocence and virtue, and from whence 
they may too often date their dreadful doom, when, instead of “ run- 
ning the fair career of life* ' with credit to themselves, and advantage 
to society, they are immolated on the altar of public justice. 

Irl reply to these remarks, it may be said, perhaps, “ That dis- 
tilleries are a home market for barley,* * &c. and that, “ they are very 
productive sources of revenue/* Perish for ever those gains, and 
that revenue, however productive, which are levied frotfi the ruin* 
ef the peace, of the prosperity, and virtue of the empire ! This i* 
supporting Government, by administering what may ultimately sub- 
vert and operate the downfall of our venerable Constitution. In 
order to support Government, must what is leading fast to destroy 
the vitals of the Constitution be tolerated ? This is like a physician 
taking fees from his patients for administering poison. Dr. Saugrado's 
system of bleeding and warm water, in all cases, is not more absurd* 
See Gil Bias . 

Beer is the natural and the wholesome beverage of the country* 
Instead of inflaming the passions, and prompting men to the com- 
mission of every crime, like whiskey, beer nourishes the body with- 
out producing any dismal effects. When breweries are encouraged, 
and distilleries, the direful sources of much human misery, are abolish- 
ed, the useful part of the community will be reclaimed from their 
vitiated taste, and will quench their thirst at purer and more sa- 
lubrious fountains. 


TO THE EDITOR, 

ON THE EFFECTS OF TRAGEDY. 

A RISTOTLE, in bis Discourse on Poetry, ch. vi. declares foi* 
tragedy in preference to all the other kinds of writing ; and says, 
that, by' the means of moving pity and terror, it purges the mind of 
these perturbations. I have always thought this passage very obscure ; 
it looks as if it meant that the spectators, by accustoming themselves 
to calamitous objects on the stage, should learn not to be moved by 
them in real life. If this was his intention, it is by no means a good 
moral effect, and does not at all seem to recommend tragedy. Be- 
sides, the pleasure we receive from it ceases, when we h^vewornoiit 
the disposition to receive those impressions*- 
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It appears much more natural, that the effects of tragedy should be, 
by raising pity and terror to purge the contrary passions, that is, 
to subdue that confidence in prosperity, to which all men are liable 
to melt away hardness of heart, and, by giving us a quick sense of 
the calamities incident to our common nature, to chastise the vain, 
to soften the cruel, and, in a word, to humanize the whole man, and 
make him by these means a wiser and better creature. This effect of 
tragedy is elegantly represented in the prologue to Cato. 

Tyrants no more their savage nature kept, 

And foes to virtue wonder’d how they wept 

It is at once the most moral end, and seems the most agreeable to 
its original design. 

When I meet with any moving story, I am apt to consider how it 
would appear on the stage, if wrought up with the skill and addres9 
of an artful poet ; and sometimes entertain myself with imaginary 
scenes, characters, and sentiments which it might furnish, and at once 
draw from it the pleasure of history and poetry. 

I think the following story of such a nature, which I will therefore 
relate as a tragedy in its first idea : 

In the reign of Henry the Third, King of France, about the year 
1581, there was a Governor of the city of Lectoure, in the province 
of Arm anac,' whose name was Baleine. In his younger years he had 
served in the wars against the Turks, was impetuous and of a haughty 
temper, but brave and virtuous. He had a sister, whom, in order 
to raise the diction a little, we will call Maria. She was a Lady of 
great beauty, frank, and debonnaire. Antonio, an Officer in the 
garrison, to whom the Governor had been particularly civil and 
obliging, without his knowledge or consent, made his addresses to 
her, and at length so far insinuated himself into her good graces that 
she agreed to marry him privately. But some difficulties arising 
about fixing on a priest to perform the ceremony, in whose secrecy 
they might confide, he prevailed on the good nature and credulity of 
Maria to grant him the last favour, by his strong professions of an in- 
violable affection, and the most solemn promises that he would marry 
her the first opportunity. But/after this, he grew cold and indifferent, 
his visits were less frequent, and he still excused him self from marrying 
her oq various idle pretences; nay, not content with his cruel treat- 
ment, he soon after married secretly, as he thought* another lady. 
But what can be hid from an injured mistress, or who is able to blind 
the eyes of jealousy ? Maria was informed by her spies of every thing 
that had passed. Hereupon, in the agony of her soul, she immedi- 
ately ran to the Governor, and with dishevelled hair, and her face 
bedewed with tears, disclosing the whole affair, begged him on her 
knees to pity her wretched condition, and to revenge the wrongs she 
bad received from the perjured Antonio. 

Baleine was naturally hot and passionate, yet on this occasion dis- 
sembling his deep resentment, he advised his sistpr to be calm and 
patient, and endeavour to appear chearful, promising at the same time 
to take the matter into his own handstand that she might depend 
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Iiis seeing justice done her. In the mein while he carried himself 
towards Antonio with his usual openness and courtesy, and without 
shewing the least disgust* 

But not lorfg after, on some solemn festival, he invited several of 
his friends, and among them Antonio, to a magnificent entertainment 
in the Castle ; and after dinner was over, by artful pretences, kept 
the latter with him till all the rest of the company were withdrawn, 
and then, ordering his .servants to put manacles on his hands, and 
fetters on his legs, he bid them lead him into a private apartment, 
where, placing himself as Judge in a chair of state prepared for that 
purpose, Antonio was arraigned in form, and an indictment read, 
charging him with having deluded Maria by the solemn promise of 
marriage, and that afterwards, in open violation of his plighted faith, 
he had married another woman, &c. To this Antonio, amazed and 
terrified, pleaded not guilty. Then several of the confidants of Maria 
were produced, who deposed, that in their company he had often 
promised to marry her ; and, lastly, the Lady herself, who was pro- 
secutor, appeared, and, setting forth the whole fact, confirmed the 
truth of it with her oath, 

Antonio, at the sight of Maria, seemed to be abashed and con? 
founded, and owned there had been an intrigue between them, but 
denied there had been any previous cpntract or promise of marriage. 
The Lady, he said, had made such advances, that by the laws of 
gallantry he could not refuse to meet her wishes with equal ardour. 
But this plea was over-ruled by the Court as false and groundless ; 
and then the Judge summecLup the evidence, and at last pronounced 
sentence of death against him. 

Baleine, not content with having appeared at the trial in the dif* 
ferent characters of Accuser, Judge, and Jury, acted also the part of 
Executioner, and with his own hand stabbed Antonio, while he called 
out, in vain, on God and man for help, and complained of the breach 
of the laws of hospitality and friendship, forgetting that he himself 
had first violated those sacred laws. However, he sent the body .to 
his relations. 

He had ordered his Secretary to set down in writing the interro- 
gatories .and thp depositions of the witnesses, which he obliged 
everyone concerned to subscribe, and, in short, the whole process. 
After this, not doubting but the affair would soon reach the Ring’s 
ear, he sent him an authentic copy of the trial, keeping the original 
for himself, and begged him, in a letter to pardon his presumption, 
that, in circumstances so extraordinary, and where his honour Was so 
deeply wounded, he had, neglecting the common course of law, done 
himself justice with his own hands. The King, astonished at so 
daring an action, and fearing that, if he should refuse >his request, a 
man of such an impetuous temper might commit some farther out- 
rage, sent him a pardon; but at the same time dispatched an Officer, 
In whom he confided, to succeed him as Governor. 

Baleine readily resigned his authority, arid, with his family and 
some select friends, retired into a strong castle of his own, at no 
fcreat'disUnce* from Lectouje, ’ ' - - S, W. 
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AN EXPLANATION 

or TH* 

FACULTYE OF ABRAC < 


See Vol. III. p. 82. 


TO THE EDITOR, 

SIR, 

1 WAS extremely delighted with the cdpy of that ancfent and 
venerable manuscript Concerning Free-masonry with Which yoit 
obliged the public. 

Mr. Locke's notes and explanatory remarks do the p'aper great 
honour, and his declaration and the lady's have contributed to en- 
crease the number of Masons in several lodges. 

There are however some passages so obscure that Mr. Locke 
himself knows not what to make of them. Tbe wey of w'ynninge tbe 
facnltye of Abrac is one ; which I Shall endeavour to elucidate. 

I apprehend, that by the faculty of Abrat is meant the Chimerical 
virtues ascribed to the magical term abBAcadabba, written or re- 

S eated in a particular manner. This fanciful charm is supposed to 
ave been invented by the elder SerenUs SamomacUs, in die time of 
the Emperors Severus and Caracalla; and was thought to be effica* 
cious in curing agues, and preventing other diseases. — The way of 
writing it was thus : 

ABRACADABRA 
ABRAC ADABR 
ABRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
ABRACAD 
ABRAC A 
ABRAC 
ABRA 
ABR 
AB 
A 

A paper so inscribed was tied about the neck of the patient. 

It is the more probable that this may be the true explanation of 
th ef acuity e of Abrac, because we see that several of the mysteries of 
masonry enumerated in this old piece, are obscurely, imperfectly, or 
corruptly expressed. For instance, Peter Gower. Who would ima- 
gine that Peter Gower was Pythagoras in disguise ? Yet how natu- 
rally and satisfactory is the corruption accounted for, by the medium 
which Mr. Locke has so happily discovered? Pythagoras seems to 
have been fated to transmigrations. The transmigration 1 of Pupbor* 
bus into Pythagoras seems scarce more incredible, than (at first sight) 
the transmigration of Pythagoras into Peter Gower, 

Another explanation of the above is to be seen in Mr. Hutchinson's 
Spirit of Masonry, p. 33 , and in Brother Preston’s Illustrations of 
Masonry . : 
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detached sentiments . 

No. IV. 

PLUS ULTRA. 


H UMAN Understanding is a plant, which individually advances 
veryatowly to maturity ; but its progress in society is yet much 
less rapid. — Many of the Philosophers of ancient times saw, and 
despised, the absurdities of the heathen system of religion, whilst 
their respective nations continued their adoration of fictitious, im- 
moral, and profligate deities. 

We are told that Virtue is its own reward. So it is to a certain 
degree. In equal situations, the virtuous man will be incomparably 
the most happy ; but this does not secure him from the gripe of 
penury, from the heart-rending pangs of a Lear, inflicted by a thank* 
less child 1 No, these are suffering's which no Virtue could support, 
without the soothing expectation of a happier eternity . That Virtue 
is its own reward in our intercourse with mankind, is most true. 
Vicious men are mistrusted and despised, even by the vicious them- 
selves. A man without character, soon becomes an outcast of 
society. 

A man of true courage will disdain the protection of a falsehood, 
was it even to save bis own life. When he has once passed the 
Rubicon, he will march boldy on to the capital. He has put his 
life upon a cast, and will nobly 6tand the hazard of the die. 

The sum of the enjoyments from the virtues of Temperance, 
Prudence, and Fortitude, which enable us to maintain the rights of 
mankind and the sum of the sufferings from the opposite vices. 
Intemperance, Imprudence, and Pusillanimity, constitute the obli* 
gation to the virtue of justice. 

There is nothing weak, melancholy, or constrained, in true piety; 
it enlarges the heart, it is simple and lovely, it becomes all things to 
all men, that it may gain all. The kingdom of God does not con** 
sist in a scrupulous observation of little punctilios. 

Were all men honest, the world would go on much more happily 
than it does at present ; but were all men wise, it would not go on 
at alh so greatly preferable is honesty to understanding. 

Liberty is a fine sounding word; but most of those who use it, 
mean nothing more by it, than a liberty to oppress others, themselve* 
uncontrolled by any superior authority. 

The more felse any religion is, the more industriops the priests of 
it are to keep the people from prying into the mysteries of it; and 
by that artifice, render them the more zealous and confident in their 
-ignorance. * 

VslV, 3 ' 
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The peace of society dependeth on Justice ; the happiness of 
individuals, on the certain enjoyment of all their possessions. 

(Econ. of Human Life . 

Short is the period that man is suffered to tread this transitory i 
Stage of existence ; nor is it in the power of man to arrest the stroke I 
of death. ' 

Excessive and too frequent marks of respect and esteem only tire 
those to whom they are addressed, and on that account are the con- 
trary of true politeness, whose only end is to please. It is a^ great 
art to know how to vary these according to persons and circum- 
stances. That which is only due respect to a superior, would be to 
an equal accounted over-strained complaisance or affectation. 


CHARACTER OF 

GAVIN WILSON , 

WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS INVENTIONS. 


T HE world often profits by the inventions of the ingenious ar- 
tisan, and enjoys the conveniences which are the fruitsof his 
labour, without indulging a thought upon the obligations it lies un- 
der to their inventor, and without entertaining a wish to trace from 
obscurity the name or history of the person whose exertions have, 
in reality, been of more advantage to mankind than all the pursuits 
of an hundred other individuals, whose names are held in high esteem, 
and even their foibles venerated, forages of ages, after they have 
ceased to exist, 

_ The ingenious artist who is the fcutyect of the following desultory 
remarks, as having contributed very considerably to the ease and con- 
venience of many ranks of people, by his useful inventions, is surely 
jnot undeserving of mention in the pages of Biography. 

. For the art of hardening and polishing leather, and tne manufacture 
ing of various implements and utensils from it, superior for many uses 
.to those formed of other materials, the world is indebted to Gavin 
Wilson, a journeyman boot-maker of the city of Edinburgh. The 
extensive circulation of the polished leathern powder-flasks, drink- 
ing mugs, snuff-boxes, ink-cases, and numerous other useful articles 
in this branch of manufacture, of which he was the original -maker, 
has rendered this invention famous, not only over Europe, but in 
other quarters of the globe; although the name of the inventor is al- 
most entirely unknown. His abilities were not limited tfc the pro- 
aducjqg of the articles in this line of manufacture which are in com- 
mon use; his ingenuity enabled him to form a German .flute and a- 
vtohPj both of leather, which jbr'neat ness of workmanship and me* 
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lodiousness of tone were neither of them inferior to any instrument* 
of the same kind, formed of wood, by the workmen whose peculiar 
province it is to make these instruments. The exertions of his genius 
went yet farther, and he contrived artificial arras and legs of the same 
materials, which not only remedied the deformity arising from the want 
of a natural limb, but in a great measure supplied that loss, in itself one 
of the most distressing that cart befal any individual. The unexam** 
pled success of his endeavours in this way, and the veiy eminent ad** 
vantages the maimed derived from his inventions, may be best in- 
stanced by the following copy of a letter, written by a person who 
was unfortunate enough to be deprived of both his hands while serv- 
ing in die Royal Navy : by the assistance of Gavin Wilson, this man 
was enabled both to convey his sentiments by writing, and to perform 
many useful offices about his own person. The letter was first pub- 
lished in the Caledonian Mercuiy for 1779, along with an adveitisement 
of the ingenious mechanic, who was the means of rendering this au- 
thor a comfort to himself and in some measure an useful member of, 
society. 

“ To the Printer of the Caledonian Mehccry* 

“ S 1 R, 

u AS I am a reader of your Mercury, I indulge myself with the 
hope that you will admit my short misfortunate narrative into a corner 
of your extensively useful paper. I belong to the Royal Artillery; 
and on the 23d of April 1776 , 1 embarked on board the Fleetwood 
transport, Captain Slazier, from Woolwich, and arrived at Quebec 
the 1st of June the same year, where we had a very restless and trouble- 
some campaign; but especially to my 1 experience, in the engage- 
ment on Lake Champlain, near Ticonderago, where I was in a gun«* 
boat, and- serving the vent; at this duty we have occasion for extend- 
ing both hands towards the vent, and mine being in that position, an 
1 8 pound shot from the rebels came and carried away both my hands, 
the right hand about an inch and an hal£ and the left about six inches 
below jny elbow. 

“'Thus I was rendered useless to my king, my country, and myself; 
but I gratefully acknowledge that the Honourable Board of Ordnance 
have made proper provision for me ; but, alas ! they could not make 
me useful to myself. - 

" Very lately I heard of one Gavin Wilson, in the Canopgate. I 
applied to him; and he has made me two jointed hands of leather, with 
which, besides writing these few lines to you, I can do a great many 
very useful things to myself. 

“ And as Mr. Wilson has far exceeded my .expectation in what he 
has done for me, I think it my duty, injustice to him, and in sympa- 
thy to others in my unhappy situation, to give this public intimation, 
that any who need his help may know where to apply. 

“ I am. Sir, your humble servant, 

(Signed) « James Cbaioie. 

Perth, ig Ajrril 1779. 

3 E 2 
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u P. S. Lately the Honourable Board of Trustees for Fisheries, 
Manufactories, and Improvements, in Scotland, honoHTed the inventor 
df legs and <*rms With a genteel premium on that account.*’ 

"Were any farther testimony requisite to evince the high utility of 
this deserving artist’s contrivances, besides the approbation of the 
Patriotic Board which honoured his ingenuity by a premium, the 
authority of two of the most celebrated medical practitioners of the 
present age might be produced; Dr Alexander Monro, present Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy and Surgeiy hi the University of Edinburgh ; and 
Mr. Benjamin Bell, author of the System of Surgfery published at 
Edinburgh. 

Dr. Monro, in his lectures fbr these many year past, has annually ho- 
noured the memory of Gavin Wilson with a public encomium, as the 
inventor of the improved artificial arms and legs; and Mr. Bell, in the 
6th volume of the work above mentioned,, pays the following tributes 
to his meyt : 

- “ These artificial leg9 and arms are preferable to any I have ever 
seen. The leg, when properly fitted, proves equally useful wife the 
common timber-leg, and is preferable for being neater ; at the same time 
that it is not liable to break, an accident to which the others are very 
liable ; and it answers better than a leg made of copper, fhtm being 
considerably lighter, and not apt to be hurt in' its shape by bruises. — 
They are so constructed as to be fixed on by means of straps, and hooks 
sind buckles, in such a manner that the weight of the person's body 
does not rest on the stump of the amputated limb, but hangs quite free 
within the case of the artificial leg. This, in the most effectual man- 
ner, prevents the pain and excoriation which otherwise would be apt 
to happen from the friction of the stump against the machine. When 
a limb is amputated above the knee, a joint is formed in the artificial 
limb at the knee. In walking, the limb is made steady by a steel bolt, 
running in two staples on the outside of the thigh, being pushed 
down ; and when the patient sits down, he renders the jointflexible by 
pullingthe bolt up. This is easily done, and adds much to the utility 
Of the invention. Mr Wilson’s artificial arms, besides being made of 
firm, hardened leather, are covered with white lambskin, so tinged as 
very nearly to resemble the human skin. The nails are made of white 
horn, tinged in such a manner as to be very near imitations of nature. 
The wrist-joint is a ball and socket, and answers ail the purposes of 
flexion, extension, and rotation. The first joints of the thumb and 
fingers are also balls and sockets made of hammered plate-brass, and 
all the balls are hollow, to diminish their weight. The second and third 
joints are similar to that which anatomists term GinglimuS, but they are 
far different as to admit of any motion, whether flexion, extehtion, or 
lateral. The fingers and metacarpus (wrist) are made up to the shape, 
With soft shamby leather and baked hair. In the palm of the hand 
there is an iron screw, in which a screw hail is occasionally fastened. 
The head of this nail is a spring-plate, contrived in such a manner as 
to hold a knife or fork, which it does with perfect firmness. And by 
means of a brass ring fixed on the first and second fingers, Upeh can 
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be used with sufficient accuracy for writing. When the arm is am- 
putated above the elbow, the artificial limb is made with an elbow- 
joint. This part of it is made of wood, and has a rotary motion as 
well as that of flexion and extension/' 

Mr. Bell concludes his description with the following well-deserved 
panegyric * 

I have given this particular account of Mr Wilson's invention, 
from a conviction of its being superior to any with which the public is 
acquainted. I am also pleased at having it in my power to let the 
merit of such an artist be more generally known than it otherwise might 
be. Indeed, his merit in matters of this kind is so conspicuous, as 
well as in the management of distorted limbs, that his death I would 
consider as a public loss ; at the same time I have often wished tliat 
some public encouragement were given him, to enable- him to com- 
municate as much as possible the result of his experience toothers.” 

For an account of the machine used for the cure of distorted limbar, 
which is also formed of hardened leather, as well as for farther informa- 
tion relative to the artificial arms and legs, 1 must refer to Mr. Bells 
publication, which is in the hands of every surgical practitioner. 

Notwithstanding the benevolent wish expressed by Mr. Bell for ren- 
dering the experience of this ingenious mechanic of permanent bene- 
fit to society, nothing was done in that respect; and he died unnoticed, 
at Edinburgh, within these few years. I have been able to pick up 
but few anecdotes of his life, and cannot even give any account of his 
birth, parentage, or decease; the latter, however, must have happen- 
ed at some period since the publication of Mr. Bells work in 1789, 
His sign-board is still extant in the street called the Canongate* with 
this humorous inscription, “ GavinWilson, arm, leg, and boot-maker, 
but qot to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales;” for this sin- 
gular genius had also pretensions to wit, and was occasionally a votary 
of Apollo and the Tuneful Nine. The above sportful effort of his 
fancy Was set up at a time when a rage for obtaining, eVen at an ex- 
orbitant price, the titled honour of an office under royalty was pre- 
dominant amongst all ranks of his fellow-citizens. The ridicule in this 
mirthful effusion was so happily conceived, and so well directed, as to 
be universally well received ; and probably it contributed in no small 
degree to exterminate the then prevalent and preposterous taste 
against which it was aimed. 

He was a regular attendant at the lodges of the free-masons, and 
a warm friend of the fraternity. By his propensity for versifying and 
composing songs and short stories in rhyme, he contributed much to the 
social mirth and enjoyment of their meetings, and to the good mu- 
mour and amusement of all companies where he came. He frequently 
sang and recited his own productions in the lodge meetings : from this 
circumstance he was elected Poet Laureat to the lodge of St. David,at 
Edinburgh, of which he was a member. It appears from his poems 
that he was also a member of an institution of Masonry, known in 
Scotland by the name of the Reyal Order . After receiving this disr- 
tioguished pwuX of honour, in the year 1788, he published a collection 
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of his pocticaIperformanc.es, under the title of u A Collection of Ma- 
sonic Songs, and entertaining Anecdotes, for the use of all the Lodges ; 
By Gavin Wilson, PoetLaureat to theLodgeofSt. David, Edinburgh/' 
To this publication is prefixed a portrait of the author, decorated with 
masonic insignia. By people who were acquainted with him, I have 
been told, that it is a very good likeness ; it is drawn and etched by 
a very ingenious artist, Mr. John Kay, whose abilities as a carica- 
turist have already acquired him extensive celebrity. 

' The.author talks very contemptuously of his own compositions in 
the folio wing Preface ; and, as an excuse for publishing of them, pleads 
the importunities of his friends; 

M Courteous Reader, 

€e YOU are inquisitive no doubt , 

How this old fancy comes about, 

That old unletter’d leather-toaster 
Should now commence a poetaster ; 

For to a more deserving name 
His mean productions found no claim. 

These trifles in your hand you hold 
Some are ’hove thirty winters old ; 

Though others of more recent date 
His home-spun Muse did instigate. 

He, when with choice companions set* 

Would sometimes one or more repeat. 

For copies many did insist ; 

Some gratified in their request ; 
r . But to give every friend his share 

Would take more time than I could spare. 

The following whimsical advertisement may serve as a not un- 
favourable specimen of his poetical attempts : 

" G. Wilson humbly, as before. 

Resumes his thankfulness once more 
For favours formerly enjoy’d. 

In, by the publie, being employ’d. 

And hopes this public intimation 
Will meet with candid acceptation. 

The world knows' well he makes hoots neatly* 

And, as times go, he sells them cheaply ; 

*Tis also known to many a hundred, . ' 

Who at his late inventions wond’red. 

That polish’d leather-boxes, cases. 

So well known now in many places. 

With powder-Jlasks, and porter-mugs* ^ 

And jointed leather-arms and legs. 

Design’d for use as well as show. 

Exempli gratia, read below*. 

Were his invention ; and no claim 
Is just by any other name. 

With numbers of productions more, • 

In leather, nfe’er perform’d before. 

In these dead times being almost idle. 

He try’d, and made a leather fiddle^ 


* See the Utter to the Printer of the Caledonian Mercury, p, 407. 
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Of workmanship extremely neat. 

Of tone quite true, both soft and* sweet; 

Anti, finding leather not a mute. 

He made a bather German flute f 
Which play'd as welL and was as £00(3, 

As any ever made of wood. 

if He, for an idle hour's amusement. 

Wrote this exotic advertisement. 

Informing you he does reside 
In head of Canongate, South side. 

Up the first wooden-railed stair. 

You’re sure to find his Whimship there* 

In Britain none can fit you better 
Than can your servant the Boot-maker , 

« GAVIN WILSON* 


THOUGHTS 

ON 

QUACKS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS* 


Translated from the French . 


P HYSICIANS live in great cities ; there are few of them in the 
country. The reason of this is obvious. In great cities there 
are rich patients ; and among these debauchery, the pleasures, of the 
table, and the gratification of the passions, give rise to a variety of 
diseases. Dumoulin, not the Lawyer, but the Physician, who was 
a no less famous practitioner, observed at his death, “That he left 
behind him two great Physicians, Regimen and River-water.” 

In 1728, one Villars told his friends in confidence, that his uncle* 
who had lived almost an hundred years, and who died only by ac- 
cident, had left him a" certain preparation, which had the virtue to 
•prolong a man's life to an hundred and fifty years, if he lived wit& 
sobriety. When he happened to observe the procession of a funeral, 
he shrugged up his shoulders in pity : If the deceased, said he, had 
taken my medicine, he would not be where he is. His friends* 
among whom he distributed it generously, observing the condition 
required, found its utility, and extolled it. He was thence encou- 
raged to sell it at a crown the bottle \ and the sale was prodigious* 
It was no more than the water of the Seine, mixed with a little nitre. 
Those who made use of it,,and were attentive, at the same time, to 
regimen, or who were happy in good constitutions, soon recovered 
thfeir usual health. To others, he observed, “It is your own fault 
if you be not perfectly cured ; you have been intemperate and ii$r 
continent ; renounce these vices, and, believe me, you will live at 
least an hundred and, fifty years." Sonje of thepi took his advice; 
arid bis wealth grew with ’ his reputation. The Abbe Pons extojleii 
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this Quack, and gave him the preference to the Mariscbal de Viflars: 
“ The latter , 0 said he, €€ kills men ; the former prolongs their ex- 
u istence." 

At length, it was discovered that Villars’ medicine was composed 
chiefly of river water. His practice was now at an end. Men had 
recourse to other Quacks. 

Villars was certainly pf no disservice to his patients ; and can only 
be reproached with selling the water of the Seine at too high a price. 
He excited men to temperance, and in this respect was infinitely 
superior to the apothecary Arnoud, who filled Europe with his 
nostrums for the apoplexy, without recommending the practice of 
any one virtue. 

I knew at London a physician of the name of Brown, who had 
practised at Barbadoe*. * He had a sugar-work and negroes ; and 
having been robbed of a considerable sum, he called together his 
slaves. “ My friends , 0 said he, “ the great Serpent appeared to me 
during the night, and told me, that the person who stole my money 
should, at this instant, have a parrot's feather at the point of his 
nose." The thief immediately put his hand to his nose. “ It is 
you," cried the Master, “ that robbed me; the great Serpent has just 
now told rrie so.° By this method the physician recovered his money. 
This piece of quackery is not to be condemned ; but, in order to 
practice it, one must -have to do with negroes. 

Scipio, the first Africarras, a man in other respects so different from 
Dr. Brown, persuaded his soldiers that he was directed and inspired 
by the Gods. This piece of fraud had been long and successfully prac- 
tised. Can we blame Scipio for having recourse to it ? There is not, 
perhaps, a person who does greater honour to the Roman Republic ; 
but how cpe it, let me ask, that the Gods inspired him not to give 
in his accounts ? 

Numa acted better. He had a band of robbers to civflize, and a 
Senate that constituted the most intractable part of them. Had he 
proposed his laws to the assembled tribes, he would have met with a 
thousand difficulties from the assassins of his predecessor. He adopt- 
ed a different method. He addressed himself to the Goddess Ageria, 
who gave him a code, sanctified with divine authority. What was 
the consequence? He was submitted to without opposition, and 
reigned happily, His intentions were admirable, and his quackery 
had in view the public good ; but if one of his enemies had disclosed 
his artifice, and said, (< Let us punish an Impostor, who prostitutes 
the name of the Gods to deceive mankind," he would have undergone 
the fate of Romulus, 

It is probable that Numa concerted his measures with great pru- 
dence, and deceived the Romans, with a view to their advantage, with 
an address, suited tQ the time, the place, and the genius of that people. 

Mahomet was twenty times on the point of miscarrying; but, at 
’length, he succeeded with the inhabitants of Medina, and was believed 
to be the intimate friend of the Angel Gabriel. At present, should 
any oqe announce himself at Constantinople to be the favourite of th* 
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Atigel flapfiael, who is superior in dignify to Gabriel, apd insist that 
they must believe in him alone, he would be impaled alive. Quacfca 
should know how to time tHeir impostures. 

Was there not somewhat of deceit in Socrates,' with his familiar 
Demon, and the precise declaration of the Oracle, which proclaimed! 
him the wisest of men ? It is ridiculous in Roilin to insist in his his- 
toiy, on the sincerity of this Oracle. Why does he not inform his 
reader^ that it was purely a piece of Quackery ? Socrates was un J 
fortunate as to the time of his appearance. An hundred years Sooner 
he might have governed Athens. 

The leaders of philosophical sects have all of them been tinctured 
with Quackerjr. But the greatest, of all Quacks are those who have 
aspired to power. How formidable a Quack was Cromwell ! He ap- 
peared precisely at the time when he could have succeeded, lender 
Elizabeth he would have been hanged; under Charles II. he would 
have been an object of ridicule. He came at a period when the 
English were disgusted with Kings, and bis Son at a time when 
they were disgusted by Protectors. ' 


REFLECTIONS 

OK THK 

UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF TALENTS TO MANKIND. 


P ROVIDENCE is admirable ib the distribution it mfakes of its gifts* 
There are few but are born with some talent, or some advantage 
to distinguish them; there is no one also in another point of view 
that comprehends in himself all that is Commonly the object of out 
admiration and of our desires. Yet is every thing, it t may seem; so 
well counterbalanced in this fespect, that if tl\e reciprocal exchange 
of oUr personal qualities, and the advantages we are possessed ofj 
was possible, each of tis would certainly think twice, before he 
Would truck, a$ it Were, his whole existence for that of another, how 
perfect soever he might otherwise appear. 

If this notion Should appear at first sight a* paradox, let Us again re- 
flect on it, and probably we shall be convinced of its truth. 

Those who, dazzled by the splendor of* a throne, would consent 
to this exchange, have not seen with a philosophic eye the cares it 
is environed witn. Some that hav'e merely food and raiment, or a mo- 
derate competency, do not envy the ostentation and wealth of Kings ; 
and some, as influenced by certain passion’s, may annex so much hap- 
piness to the obejets of their desire, that, to be possessed of them, or to 
be able to produce them, would be an infinite accumulation of con- 
tentment. 

Just so, the critic Scaliger, struct tfith admiration at the beauty of 
two odes of Horace, would rather be the Author of them than Em- 
peror of Germany, 

Vol, V. i F 
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On this footing therefore we are Apt to admire in others the qualities 
We have not, and we are even tempted to envy them those qualities: 
but the dose of self-love, which nature has abundantly provided us 
With, supplies all deficiencies, and makes ample compensation for them 
by putting us in our own eyes upon a level with those happy men, 
whose merit might excite our envy. 

We cannot now think of the distribution the Creator has made of 
his gifts, without being persuaded that he had in view, by this dis- 
tribution, to establish a social intercourse among men; and we must 
be blind if we cannot perceive that this distribution is likewise the 
source and origin of Commerce. Not finding every thing in our own 
fund, and different productions arising from different countries, our 
mutual wants of course should give us attractions to one another, and 
form bonds for uniting together the different people of the earth. 

If there existed a man perfect enough to be sufficient to himself, in 
What a light should we consider him ! Julius Caesar might have been 
the most acofnplished man in the world; so was Cicero in a multi- 
plicity of respects ; Demosthenes excelled in eloquence ; ^nd for 
genius none among the first ages of Christ^mity appeared greater 
than Origen : yet was there a something exceptionable in all these 
illustrious men ; a something which they could not help being in- 
debted for to others, and which they had not; and a something that 
sullied their character. 

The foibles in such great men as these being a triumph to envy, 
What should be our despair, nay vexatious rage, if we found ourselves 
forced to admire In one of our kind all the talents that could well be 
desired? 

Even excess, in the qualities of a man deemed perfect, would not 
be exempt from the imputation of being faulty. 

Great foibles go commonly hand in hand with great talents ; rare 
merit has almost always an equipoize in humiliating faults, and feli- 
city is never found with that which should seem to procure and make 
it permanent. 

How many illustrious wretches have exhibited instances that hap- 
piness and riches are hardly compatible ! Genius and taste are seldom 
companions. Has not Homer sometimes his slumbers ? I see Shake- 
speare, after soaring like an eagle to the sun, fall shamefully, and 
grovel with the vile insect. 

Sir Isaac Newton seemed to have in his genius resources sufficient 
to create a world ; I mean by the help of that science of calculation 
which regulates all the celestial motions. Consulted by William III. 
on a point of political disquisition, he waequite bewildered in thought, 
and could shew no sagacity. The King passed the same Judgment 
on him as Apelles on the Shoe-maker. Perhaps the Philosopher is as 
much regardless of catching flies as the eagle § and this perhaps was 
the reason why Socrates became a butt to the railleries of the Athe- 
nians, because he could not reckon, up. the votes of his tfibe. But 
the bent of the genius does all. Things out of its sphere are either 
held up as minutiae, or it cannot pierce them by any intuitive 
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view; and this justifies the remark made among us, that our most 
eminent Lawyers have turned out tlm yrorst Politicians, notwith- 
standing the affinity thought to exist between law and politics. 

What shall 1 say of other qualities that distinguish one man from 
another ? What stratagems, what precautions* da we find in Han- 
nibal to take an advantage of an enemy ? What presence of mind 
in action t What art in fighting a battle ? If be knew as well how 
to use his victories, he would have stood unrivalled in Generalship. 
William 111. was deemed a good Politician, but no General, though 
he had personal courage enough. By the well concerted plans of 
his politics, he raised himself to the throne of England. It was a 
wish he had .entertained early in life, and this wish he realized, He 
could not hold a kingdom by apron-strings; this seemed to degrade 
the thought of his having deserved it. But if the same fortune had 
followed him at the Boyne, as in all his other battles, be would have 
had little to boast of ; for even there it was not military science that 
gave him victory, but the timidity of James II. in drawing off the 
flower of his army. He wore, however, afterwards a crown of thorns,' 
and more than once repented of his Kingship. 

Every thing has therefore its compensation; prudence is seldom 
met in conjunction with that vivacity which gives birth to, and puts 
projects in execution; erudition seems to exclude that nice taste, 
the finest' fruit of reason; the beauty of the mind does not always 
sympathize with that sweetness of character which is the charm of 
life, and we must conclude with the philosophic Poet, that the most 
perfect man is always he in whom we find the fewest faults and 
foibles . — Vitiis nemo sine nascitur: Optimus ille est, gut minimis urge- 
tur. — Hur. Sat. iii. I. 1 . 


ANECOTE OF SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 


D URING the run of the Beggar's Opera, soon after its first re- 
presentation, Sir Robert sat in the stage box, and when Lockit 
ca me to the masterly song : . » 

When you censure the age, t 
Be cautious and sage, 

Lest the Courtiers offended should be ; 

If you mention vice or bribe, . 

*Tis so pat to all the tribe. 

That each cries that was leveli’d at me. 

A universal encore attended the performance,* and the eyes of the 
audience were immediately fixed upon Sir Robert; ; against whose 
conduct Gay is said to have taken up bis. pen. The Courtier, how- 
ever, with great presence of mind, joined heartily in the plaudit, 
and incored it a second time with his single voice; which not only 
blunted the poet's shaft, but gained a general huzza from the au- 
dience* 

jF* 
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OPINION 

or TBS 

THIS GREAT JUDGE COKE, 

tnroir tbs 

ACT ACAJNST FREEMASON 8* 


Tcrlio Henrici Sexti, Cap. I. Anno Dom f 142$. 


TJTL& &!a 80N> &HAL|. »OT CONFEDERATE fBEIfSEJLVES Cf CHAPTERS AH* 
r pONGREGATlOH*. 


f* TITHEREAS by yearly congregations and confederacies, made 
i€ VV by tile Masons in their General Assemblies, the good course 
“ apd effect of the statutes fop labourers be openly violated and 
** broken, in subversion of the law, and to the great damage of al) 
** the Commons 5 our said Sovereign Lord the King, willing in. this 
u case to provide a remedy, by the advice and assent aforesaid, and 
** at the special request of the Commons, hath ordained and estab- 
“ lished that such chapters qnd congregations shall not be hereafter 
holden; and if an^ such be made, they that cause such chapters and 
“ congregations to be assembled and holden, if they thereof be con? 
** vict, shall be judged for Felons, and .that the other Masons that 
“ come to such chapters and congregations be punished by imprison* 
** merit of their bodies, and make fine and ransome at the King’s 
* wij|/: 

THE OPINION. 

Corn's Institutes, Third fari^ Fol . 99 . 

THE Cause wherefore this offence was made felony, is for that the 
good course, and effect of the statytes qf labourers were thereby vio? 
feted and broken. Now (says my Lord Coke) all the statutes con- 
f eming labourers, before tlji$ act,. qqd whereurito this act doth refer, 
are repealed by the statute of 5 EJiz. Cap. 4, whereby the cause and 
end of the making of this net is taken away ; arid consequently this 
act is become of no force or effect ; for, cessante rations Legit , cessat 
ipsa Lex : And the indictment of felony upon this statute must con* 
tain, that those chapters and congregations were to the violating and 
breaking of the good course and effect of the Statutes of labourers; 
which now canqot be so alledgeH, because these statutes be repealed. 
Therefore this would be put out of the Charge of Justices of Peace, 
written by Master Lambert, page 327. 

This quotation confirms the tradition of old Masons, that this 
tnost learned Judge really belonged to the ancient lqdge, and was a 
fcitbful brother. 

fyf Bfotbtr froston's Must* 
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A FRAGMENT, 


* 4 T^AKE a judgment against him, and execute it immediately/' 
A said the lawyer. The man he addressed was a Christian — 
The lawyer had only his jpame 0 teH he was -one, “ It will ruin 
** him, if I follow youjr advice,*' said the Client, who was a man 
of compassion *—’ {< If you consult the interest of another more than 
€c you do your own, interrupted the Lawyer, “ why did you send 
" for me ?" — I could hear no more— but I hope the man of com- 
passion did not suffer benevolence to be rooted from the breast 
where it seefned to bud. 

.We know that the law is good — if a man use it lawfully — But we 
should ever deal with others, as we would wish others to deal with 
us.— And would the Lawyer Jjke that any man should take a judg- 
ment against him and execute it immediately ?— No — Judgment be-? 
Jongeth only to one — and although we are all debtors to him, he 
would readily give us ail liberty and happiness for ever. 


ANOTHER . 


^ITHAT- a croud ! — I passed through it with difiicul tyr— A poor 
* 4 wretch was going to prison, for debt — He lifted up his stream* 
ing eyes to heaven, as if supplicating for liberty — my heart felt his 
anguish. — I enquired how much he owed his merciless creditor— 
44 Ten pounds, besides charges/* 44 Good heaven ! — to be deprived 
** of liberty for ten pounds !** — The smallness of the sum gave me 
delight — I stept 'up to him— cand giving him all the money I had in 
fny pocket — bade him purchase his liberty, and never despair, 
though surrounded with distress. — He would have knelt in the dirt 
to thank me, but I prevented hint. — The man was poor, but honest 
— He was an husband and a father— he had seen better days. — The 
mob shouted for joy — and I left him with greater satisfaction in my 
heart than a Nobleman feels on entering the drawing-room in a 
birth-night suit. • 

44 Compassion/* said I, “ has this day drawn from my purse more 
44 than I could afford— But I will wear this old coat and hat twelve- 
4t months longer than I intended, and that will almost make things 
44 even— My coat is old and rusty, *tis true- but-*-the debtor is 
“ free." 


The world began to be wrapt in darkness — Night had, unheeded, 
stolen upou me* and the busy seen* was going to be buried in oblf? 
Vi on, 
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REMARKS 

OH THE 

IMITATIVE POWER OF INSTRUMENTAL MtJSIC. 
BY THE LATE DR. ADAM SMITH. 


T HE toneand.the movements of Music,tho* naturally very different 
from those of conversation and passion, may, however, be so 
managed as to seem to resemble them. On account of the great 
disparity between the imitating and the imitated object, the mind in 
this, as in the other cases, can not only be contented, but delighted, 
and even charmed and transported, with such an imperfect resem- 
blance as can be had. Such imitative Music, therefore, when sung 
to words which explain and determine its meaning, may frequently 
appear to be a very perfect imitation. It is upon this account that 
even the incomplete Music of a recitative seems to express some- 
times all the sedateness and composure of serious but ealm discourse, 
and sometimes all the exquisite sensibility of the most interesting 
passion. The more complete Music* of an air is stitt superior, and 
m the imitation of the more animated passions; has one great ad* 
vantage over every sort, of discourse, .whether Prose or Poetry, 
which is not sung to Music. In a person who is either much 
depressed by grief or enlivened - by joy, who is strongly {af- 
fected either with love or hatred, with gratitude or resentment, 
admiration or contempt, there is commonly one thought or idea 
which dwells upon his mind, which continually haunts him, which, 
when he has chaced it away, immediately returns upon him, and 
which in company makes him absent and inattentive. He can think 
but of one object, and he cannot repeat to them that object so fre- 
quently as it recurs upon him. He takes refuge in solitude, where 
he can with freedom either indulge the extasy or give way to the 
agony of the. agreeable or disagreeable passion which agitates him; 
and where he can repeat to himself, which he does sometimes men- 
tally, and sometimes even aloud, and almost always in the same 
words, the particular thought which either delights or distresses him. 
Neither Prose nor Poetry can venture to imitate those almost end- 
less repetitions of passion. They may describe them ;as I do now, 
but they dare not imitate them ; they would become most insuffer- 
ably tiresome if they did. The Music of a passionate air not only 
may, but frequently does, imitate them; and it never makes its way 
so directly or so irresistibly to the heart as when it does so. It is 
upon this account that the words of an air, especially, of a passionate 
one, though they are seldom very long, yet are scarce ever sung 
straight on to the end, like those of a recitative; but are almost al- 
ways broken into parts, which are transposed and repeated again and 
again, according to the fancy or judgment of the composer. It is by 
means of such repetitions only, that Music can ei'ert those peculiar 
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powers of imitation which distinguish it, and in which it excels all the 
other Imitative Arts. Poetry and Eloquence, it has accordi ngly been 
often observed, produce their effects always by a connected variety 
and succession of different thoughts ana ideas; but Music fre- 
quently produces its effects by a repetition of the same idea ; and 
■ the same sense expressed in the same, or nearly the same combina- 
tion of sounds, though at first perhaps it may make scarce any im- 
pression upon us, yet, by being repeated again and again, it comes 
at last gradually, and by little and little, to move, to agitate, and to 
transport us. 

To these powers of imitating. Music naturally, or rather necessa- 
rily, joins the happiest choice m the objects of its imitation. The 
sentiments and passions which Music can best imitate, are those 
which unite and bind men together in society ; the social, the de- 
cent, the virtuous, the interesting and affecting, the amiable and 
agreeable, the awful and respectable, the noble, elevating, and com- 
manding passions. Grief and distress are interesting ana affecting ; 
humanity and compassion, joy and admiration, are amiable and agree- 
able ; devotion is awful and respectable ; the generous contempt of 
danger, the honourable indignation at injustice, are noble, elevating, 
and commanding. But it is these and such like passions which 
Music is fittest for imitating, and which it in fact most frequently 
imitates. They are, if 1 may say so, all Musical Passions ; their 
natural tones are all clear, distinct, and almost melodious ; and they 
naturally express themselves in a language which is distinguished by 
pauses, at regular and almost equal intervals ; and which, upon that 
account, can more easily be adapted to the regular returns of the 
correspondent periods of a tune. The passions, on the contrary, 
which drive men from one another, the unsocial, the hateful, the 
indecent, the vicious passions, cannot easily be imitated by Music. 
The voice of furious anger, for example, is harsh and discordant ; its 
periods are all irregular, sometimes very long, and sometimes very 
abort, and distinguished by no regular pauses. The obscure and al- 
most inarticulate grumblings of black malice and envy, the scream- 
ing outcries of dastardly fear, the hideous growlings of brutal and 
implacable revenge, are all equally discordant. It is with difficulty 
that Music can imitate any of those passions, and the Music which 
does imitate them, is not the most agreeable. A whole entertain- 
ment may consist, without any impropriety, of the imitation of the 
social and amiable passions. 

It would be a strange entertainmentwhich consisted altogether in 
the imitation of the odious and the vicious. A single song expresses 
almost always some social, agreeable, or interesting passion. In an 
opera the unsociable and disagreeable are sometimes introduced, but it 
|s rarely, and as discords are sometimes introduced into harmony, to set 
off by their contrast the superior beauty of the opposite passions. 
What Plato said of Virtue, that it was of all beauties the brightest, 
may with some sort of truth be said of the proper and natural objects 
of Musical limitation. They are either the sentiments and passions. 
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in the exercise of which, eotfiist tooth the glory and the happine<$ of 
human life, or they are those from Which it derives its most delicious 
plemures, and most enlivening joys; or, at the worst and lowest, they 
are those by which it calls upon our indulgence apd compassionate 
assistance to its unavoidable weaknesses^ its distresses and its mis- 
fortunes. 


SKETCH OF THE CHARACTER QF 

Dr. ADAM SMITH, 

BY MR. STEWABT. 

1T>F the intellectual gifts and attainments by which Dr. fitantft wav 
so eminently distinguished; of the originality and compre- 
hensiveness of his views ; the extent; the variety, and the correctness 
of his information ; the inexhaustible fertility of his invention; and 
the ornaments which his rich and beautiful imagination bad borrowed 
from classical culture; he has left behind him fasting monuments. To 
his private worth the most certain of all testimonies may be found in 
that confidence, respect, and attachment which followed him through 
all the various relations of life. The serenity and gaiety he enjoyed, 
under the pressure of his growing infirmities, and the warm interest 
he felt to the last in every thing connected With the welfare of his 
friends, will be long remembered by a small circle, with whom, as 
long as his strength permitted, he regularly spent an evening in the 
week ; and to whom the recollection of his Worth still formsapleas- 
ing, though melancholy bond of uniort. 

The more delicate and characteristics! features of Ms min'd, it is 
perhaps impossible to trace. That there were many peculiarities, 
both in his manners, and in his intellectual habits, was manifest to the 
most superficial observer; but although, to those who knew him* 
these peculiarities detracted nothing from the respect which his abi- 
lities commanded; and although, to his intimate friends, they added 
an inexpressible chafm to' his conversation, while they displayed, in 
the most interesting light, the artless simplicity of his heart; pet if 
would require a very skilful pencil to present them to the public eye. 
He was certainly not fitted for the general commerce of the world, or 
for the business of active life. The comprehensive speculations with 
which he had been occupied from his youth, and the variety of mate- 
rials which his own invention continually supplied to his thoughts, ren- 
dered him habitually inattentive to familiar objects, and to Common 
occurrences; and he frequently exhibited instances of absence, which 
have scarcely been surpassed by the fancy of La BrUyere. Even in 
company, he was apt to be engrossed with his studies; and appeared, 
at times, by the motion of his lips, as well as by his looks and gestures, 
to be in the fervour of composition, l have often, however, toeeh 
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Wl-uck, at the tlisiaace erf years; with Ins accurate memory of 1 Ae most 
trifling particulars^ and am inclined .to believe* from this and some 
other circumstances*, that he possessed a power, not perhaps uncont^ 
raon anions nhserit men* of recollecting, in consequence of subsequent 
efforts of refleclioiv many occurrences Which, at the time when they 
happened, did not seem to have sensibly attracted his notice. 

Te. the defect notir mentioned* it was probably owing, in part, that 
he did not fiil in easily with the common dialogue of conversation* 
and that he was something ipt to convey his own ideas in the form 
ef a lecture. When he did so, however, it never proceeded from a 
wish to engross the discourse, or to gratify his vanity. Hifc otyn iri’J 
clioation disposed him* so strongly to enjoy in silence the gaiety of 
those around him, that his friends were often led -to concert little 
scheipes, in order to bring him on the subjects most likely to interest 
him* Nor do 1 think I shall be accused of going too far, when I say* 
that the was scarcely aver known to start a new topic himself, or to 
appear unprepared upon those topics that Were introduced by others^ 
Indeed, his conversation was never more amusing than when he gave 
a loose to his genius. Upon the very few branches of knowledge of 
which he only possessed the outlines. 

The opinions he formed of men, upon a slight acquaintance, were 
frequently erroneous: but the tendency of his nature, inclined hint 
much more to blind partiality, than to ill-founded prejudice. Tha, 
enlarged views of human affairs, on which his mind habitually 
dwelt, left him neither time nor inclination to study, in detail, the 
uninteresting peculiarities of ordinary characters; and accordingly* 
though intimately acquainted with the capacities of the intellect* and 
the workings of . the, heart, and accustomed in his theories, to mark. 
With, tile most dedicate hand, the nicest shades, both of genius ^nd 
of the passions ; yet, in judging of individuals, it sometimes happen- 
ed, that his estimates were, in a surprising degree, wide of the truth. 

The opinions, too, which, in the thoughtlessness and confidence 
pf his social hours, he was accustomed to hazard on books, and on 
questions of speculation, were not uniformly such as might have 
been expected from the superiority of his understanding, and the 
singular consistency of his philosophical principles. They were 
liable to be influenced by accidental circumstances, and by the 
humour of the moment ; and when retailed by those who only saw 
him occasionally, suggested false and contradictoiy ideas of his real 
sentiments*. On these, however, as on most other occasions, there 
Was always much truth, as well as ingenuity, in his remarks ; and if 
the different opinions which at different times he pronounced upon 
the same subject, had been all combined together, so as to modify 
and limit each other, they would probably have afforded materials 
for a decision equally comprehensive and just. But, in the society 
of his friends, he had no disposition' to form those qualified conclu- 
sions that we admire in his writings * and he generally contented 
himself .with a bold and masterly sketch of the object, from the first 
point of view in which his temper, qr his fancy, presented it. Some* 
Vql, V, 
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thine of the same kind might bte remarked, whe« he! attempted, in 
the Sow of his spirits, to delineate those characters which, from long 
intimacy, he might have bpen. supposed to, understand thoroughly. 
The picture was always lively and expressive ; and commonly bore 
a strong and amusing resemblance to the original, when viewed un- 
der one particular aspect.; but seldom, perhaps, conveyed a just and 
complete conception of it in all its* dimensions and proportions. — In 
a word, it was the fault of his unpremeditated judgments, to be too 
systematical, and too much in extremes. 

But, in whatever way these trifling peculiarities in his manners 
may be explained, there can be no doubt, that they were intimately 
connected with the genuine artlessness of his mind. In this amiable 
quality, he often recalled to his friends, the accounts that are given of 
good La Fontaine ; a quality which in him derived a peculiar grace 
from the singularity of its combination with those powers of reason 
and of eloquence which, in his political and mond writings, have 
long engaged the admiration of Europe. 

In his external form and appearance there vf&s nothing uncommon. 
When perfectly at ease, and when warmed vyith conversation, his 
gestures were animated, and not ungraceful ; and, in the society of 
those he loved, his features were often brightened with a smile of 
inexpressible benignity* In the company of strangers, his tendency 
to absence, and perhaps still more his consciousness of this tendency, 
rendered his manner somewhat embarrassed ; an effect which was 
probably not a little heightened by those speculative ideas of propriety, 
which his recluse habits tended at once to perfect in his conception, 
and to diminish his power of realizing. 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE EARL OF LAUDERDALE . 

H IS Lordship was one day walking through the woods of His fine 
seat at Hatton, when he discovered a man with a fowling- 
piece in quest of game. The Earl knew the man ; and the man 
knew the Earl. The Earl resolved to disarm him. The man was 
determined not to be disarmed. As each party was perfectly well 
acquainted with the rank of the other, there could be no mistake. 
My Lord called to the man, “ Sir, how dare you shoot in my grounds! 
Give me your gun/' The man answered, " My Lord, I will not 
give my gun." "Sir, I will take it from you then/’ The man, 
who was an old soldier, replied with a noble firmness, “ My Lord, 
your Lordship may attempt to disgrace me ; but by G — I will shoot 
you before I suffer it.” The Earl looked stedfastly at the man's eyes, 
and saw him determined in his purposed Struck wnth the grandeur of 
the man's soul, his Lordship put his hand in his pocket, ana pulled out 
some silver, saying, " Take this, you're a brave fellow!" The man, 
whose sensibility was awakened by the Earl's generosity, burst into 
tears, threw down bis gun, and said, t( Your Lordship may do what 
you please." Lord L. desired the man to take up his gun, and the 
silver; and only begged that he would not again shoot without li- 
cense in his grounds. 
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LINES Off A LADY* 

REMARKABLE for HOMELY FEATURES and a MELODIOUS VOICE, 

I CHANC’D 9weet Lesl?ia’s voice to hear; } 

O that the pleasure of mine ear ‘ , 

Contented had the appetite ; 

But I most satisfy the sight: 

Where such a face I chanc’d to see. 

From which, good Lord, deliver me: 

*Tis not profane if I shou'dtell, 

1 thought her one of those that fell 
With Lucifer’s apostate train. 

Yet did her angel’s voice retain. 

A cherubim her notes descry'd, _ 

A devil ev'ry where beside. 

Lower than gamut .sunk her eyes, 

’Bove Efla yet her note did rise. 

Ask the dark woods, and they’ll confess 
None did such harmony express : 

Hfer notes entic’d the gentle quire 

Of birds to come, who all admire, » 

And would with pleasure longer stay ; 

. But that her looks frighb them away. 

Bay, monster strange, what must thou be,. 

Where shall I trace thy pedigree ? 

What but a panther ctnild beget 
A face so foul, a breath so sweet. 

In looks, where other women place 

Their chiefesi pride, is thy disgrace-; 

The tongue, a part which us’d to be 
Worst in thy sex, is best in thee : 

Were T but now to chuse, I swear 
Not by the eyerb«fc"by*ho*«MV ; * - 
Here 1 should dote ; but I should wop 
* Thy voice and not thy body too ; 

Cygnets full late their throats do try. 

And sing their music when they* die. 

Say, Lesbia, say, what God WiH hiesr • • 4 

Our loves with so much happiness. 

O had I power with one. spell . . ; 

To make thee but invisible l 

Or die, resign thyself to death, - ! 

And I will catch thy latest breath/ 

Or turn voice only, echo prove. 

Here, here by Heaven I'll. fix my. love. . > 

.If not — ye Gods, to ease my mind, 

Or make me deaf, or strike me blind ; % 

For joy and grief alternate rise, 

' IVhile you have tongue, and 1 hare eyes, 

$ G 2 M. 
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IMPOSSIBILITIES, 


’C'MftftACE a sun-beam, and on it 
. Ju The shadow of a man beget ; 

* Tell me who reigns in (he moon ; 

Set the thunder to * feme; 

Cut the axletree. that tear*. 

Heav’n and'em'rth, ot stop tnA kphertl 
. With thy linger, or divide , , 

Bbgfgity from Just and pritte j * 

Tell me what the Syren's sing. 

Or the secrets of a king. 

Or his and wh£rt it iritis, 

And how far his will extends. 

Can’st thou by thv art uncase > 

The mysteries of a courtier’s ’ 

If not for him, then gd arid frrjtf . ' 

A widow, or all Wortien kind, ‘ ; 

Like to their outward -ho<v, and bd . ' 

More than Delphian Deify. . 1 

; ' M. 



SIR PHILIP SYDNJtTs EPITAPH. 

-t',!...' ■' i „ ,iL 

E NGLAND, the Netherlands, the Heav’np, the* Arts, 

The soldiers, and the world, hath lost six parts ^ 

Of noble Sydney ; for who will suppose. 

That a small heap of stoats can him indose: 

England hath lost his body; she it fed: 

Netherlands his blood; {the her sake 'twas shed: 

The Heav’ns have his sou) ; the arts his great, fame;.' 

The soldiers his grief; the world his good name, 

M. 

- 1 w . ■> . ... ... .. .. i 

EPITAPH under Dr. JOHftSfdN's STATUE fn S1 X PAUL'$< ’ 

-*, - >«■— « ^| 

A^iOfetlTEt) t 6 x>lt. taMu 1 


S AMU fix. t yOHNSOH 

GpVMimoe Carrico 

Scriptorum. Anglic+fcufii. Idtfterate. Peritok 
Poet*. Luminibus. Sehtentifcrum. 

Et. Ponderibus., Verbotata. admirabtli. 

Magistro. wrttftfc. gtavissinjo. 

Homini. optimo. etunguloris. exempli. 
Qui. vixit. Atm. ixxv. Metis, i. Dieb. jfnx* 
£epult. in *d. eanct. Petr. Westrtonasteriens, 
yn. Kal. Jamiar. Asm. Christ. cio.LdccLxxxv. 
Amici, et -8odatds. Litterarii, , . 

> * 1 . Peciinaa. Coalafa. 

H. M. Fapiuad* c graver. 
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rv “ :» v: /j. 'i\ojr'Pj,vcKmG. A xKqsx , • ^ y~ 

INTENDED FO*. A YOUNG LADY* 


CWEFrEST ffpvjPr tJTat scent? fr^gaTe^ 

O Lovely, bfooming, wtishrng rote; 1 » "* 

Leave, ah, leave thy peaceful rale, 

On Carolina's breast repose. 

• Tho’ from thy parent's tender stem, .... , 

I pluck thee witirufifiat tow'd hand, * J 

Thou yet slialt shine ; A brighter gem ' 

Than glitter'd e?&fi>h Indian strand. ' 

For what avails the diamond’s rays 
If scatter’d on the naked shore I 
In vain it casts a lustrous blaze 
Where only roaming surges roar., 

But on the bosom of the fair. 

If plac’d by cautious curious art. 

It then, becomes a treasure rare, 

And can a thousand charms impart. 

So thou soft, lovely, blushing ftow'r. 

That spring ’at within this vale, unseen. 

Wilt soon assume superior pow'r ^ 

Adorn’d by Carolina’s mien. 

Then lovely flow'ret come with me. 

And on her peaceful bosom rest : 

Full many a youth shall ehW thee. 

And wish himself but half 60 blest, 

J.T. fL 

Sunderland. • 


Mr. Editor, * 

I observed, in your last month's Miscellany, a very sensible Essay An Modern An- 
thorlings, from which I have received so much stutasfiaetidm, that, having been 
acqttaibted with several of those rhyming genii, I enclose you an Epitaph 
on pne of them lately deceased, the insertion of ulfiiph will much Oblige 

Yours, &c. 

JUVENlS, 

H ERE ******* lias, having ended bis'dnys. 

Whose character merits* both envy and»praise • 

His Judgment was just, hi s Conf et ti ** -was cl ear. 

His Intentions were honest,' his Heart was sincere : 

Yet unjust to his jud^ent Re frwptdtttlj err'd, ' 4 

And the Maxim* if Folly to PFiMtfk prefetf'd t 
For, too idle to study, too Wise 1 6 give o'er, ' 

He stuck fast itr the outsfebaiid seldom 1 earn’d itadre ; . 

And whate’er was his subjett br Ibpr; or sublime. 

Dissipation was sure of hdr share efr his time ; 

He true firmness thro’ life rarely darld to display. 

Still a slave to the whim and caprice of the day : , . v 

For these systems he loudest was heard to deride 
Were the same in the sequel he took fochis^pide ( 

And the asses and fools of his morning's decree, • 

Were his evening companions oft chosen to he-; J 

’M^dst a numerous acquaintance extensive his rangq^ 

Y et h$ always )ya$ fickle and $i|h’d for a change, 
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THE SOLDIERs PARTING ; OR, JEMMY AND LUCY \ 

A Song. 


Tun*, 4t Had l a Heart far Falsehood fram'd," 


I. 

T HO* I must from my Lucy go. 

To where loud cannons roar ^ 

And combat with my country’s foe, . 

Upon some distant shore ; 

Let not my fair one grieve nor sfgh. 
Some guardian god shall stand. 

And shield me from the balls that fly. 
Or, turn them with his hand. 

II. 

On guard, or in the well-dress’d line. 

I’ll think, my dear, on thee; 

My watch -word and my countersign , 

Shall Love and Lucy be : 

And, should some scar this cheek adorn. 
Or sabre mark my brow ; 

Such, Lucy, Britain’s chiefs have worn. 
For Liberty and You, 

ML 

Where honour calls — thy Jemmy there 
Will with the foremost join ; 

While cowards shrink with pallid fear. 
He’ 11 -conquer to be thine, 

But hark ! yon drum already gives 
The signal — Take this ring ; 

And think that Jemmy only lives 
For. Lucy and his Kitfe. 

Jtoyal Bnauwiek Lodge , No. 527. 


J.R. 


,- c — 

* EPITAPH on DuSACHEVEREL, and SALLY SALISBURY. 


L O ! to one grave consign’d, of rival fame, 

A Reverend Doctor and a Wanton Damew 
Well for the world they did to rest retire. 

For each, while living, set mankind on fire — 
A fit companion for a High Church Priest, 

He non-resistance taught, and she profest. 


EPITAPH on tbe late Archbishop POTTER • 


A LACK, and well-a-day, 

Potter himself is turn’d to clay. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A PARISH WORKHOUSE * 

T HERE in yon house that holds the parish poor. 

Whose walls of mud scarce hear the broken door; 

There, where the putrid vapours flagging play* 

And the dull wheel hums doleful thro* the day; 

There children dwell who know no parents* care,. 

Parents, who know no'childrenls love, dwell there; 

Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed. 

Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed; 

Dejected widows with unheeded tears. 

And crippled age with more than childhood fears I 
The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest they 1 
The moping idiot, and the madman gay. 

Here too the sick their Anal doom receive. 

Here brought, amid the scenes of grief, to grieve; 

Where the loud groans from some sad chamber flow* 

Mist with the clamours of the crowd below ; 

Here sorrowing, they each kindred sorrow scan. 

And the cold charities of man to man. 

Whose Laws indeed for ruin'd age provide, . 

And strong compulsion plucks the scrap from Pride; 1 
But still that scrap is bought with many a sigh. 

And pride embitters what it can't deny. 

Say ye, opprest by some fantastic woes, 

Some jarring nerve that baffles your repose; 

Who press the downy couch, while slaves advance 
With timid eye, to read the distant glance ; 

Who with sad prayers the weary doctor tease 
To name the nameless ever-new disease ; 

Who with mock-patience dire complaints endure. 

Which real pain* and that alone, can cure ; 

How would ye bear in real pain to lie. 

Despis’d, neglected, left alone to die ? 

How would ye bear to draw your latest breath, . 

Where all that’s wretched paves the way for death ? 

Such is that room which one rude beam divides. 

And naked rafters form the sloping sides ; 

Where the vile bands that bind the thatch are seen. 

And lath and mud is all that lie between ; 

Save one dull pane, that, coarsely patch'd, gives way 
To the rude tempest ; yet excludes the day ; 

Here, on a matted flock, with dust o’ersprrad. 

The drooping wretch reclines his languid head ; 

For hfm no hand the cordial cup applies. 

Nor wipes the tear that stagnates in his eyes ; 

No friends with soft discourse his pain beguile. 

Nor promise hope till sickness wears a smile. 


TO MY LOVELY FRIEND. 

On supposing ber Health impaired by some deep and unrevealed Sorrow. 


F LOWN are those roses that illum’d thy cheek ; 

Tearful those eyes with love $o wont to speak 
Those breasts, erst us’d on buoyant hope to rise. 

Now heave to find relief in tears and sighs. 

Could I, sweet Maid ! thy latent anguish share. 

Assuage thy pangs, and lessen ail thy care— 

Like Noah's dove, my feet should find no rest, 

Till it b^d plac’d the olive in thy breast. 
ftrevd* Father Paul. 
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The following Iaius were addressed by tbs tyte t^nforfunate IChomas CHAXTfpXQ^) id-d 
Friend of bis, lately returned from the Fast- Indies. They have never appeared in print; 
and be new publishes them as as CeytpUmeut to the City tkat gave him. Birth* 


N AKED and frieftdU** to the w6vM«gpftsVf, 
Now ev’ry scene of hagpibess is cfoe’d ; 

My mind distress’d and rack’d with anguish drear; 
Adovyn my cheek oft’ roils the falling tear: 

My native place I ne’er again shall see. 
Condemn’d to bitier want and penury. 

Life’s thorny path incautionsiy I’ve teed; 

And bitterly I .feel the chast'iUng rod : 

O l who can paint the horrors- of my mind, 

The stingS which guilty conscience leave behind $ « 
They rage, they rend, they tear my aching heart* 
Increase the torment, agonize the smart. 

What shplt I do* whither Speed my way* 

How shun the light of the refulgent day ? 

Each coming morn butpshers hi fresh grief j 
No friend at hand to bring me sweet relief 2 ' 

The sigh I stifle* and the smile I wear. 

In secret, hut increase my weight of care. 

One comfort’s leff, and that’s in speedy death* 
What ! rob myadf of my. own vital breath ; 

Yes t for my frame.’s so tom, I can’t abide 
Of keen reflection the full flowing-tide; 

Then welcome death: O God, my soul receive 
Pardon my sins, and this one act forgive : 

I come ! I fly ! O how my mind's distrest! 

Have mercy Heavetfl'when shall! -find rest. 


IOVE WITHOUT SPIRIT , 1 


T HY RSIS has charms, address, and art. 

To captivate and gain the heart ; 

But what avails him all his merit, 

Since with these charms he still wants spirit ? 

He said one day, in amorous- cjutt 
As in a grove alone we sat, 

" How happy, Chloe, should I be, * u 

“ Were I at home alone with thee !’* 

E^rly next mom, as he had said, 
flto came, and caught me in my bed ; 

Sigh’d, gaz’d, and talk’d of pangs and toy*. 

And wish’d me with him in the grove. 

How happt, Chloe, should I be, 

“ If to the grove alone with thee Y* 
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STRICTURES 

ON 

PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


T HE Theatres have this mopth been unusually barren of novelty. 

At Drury-Lane we have to notice the revival of the Rival Queens, that 
bold production of Hat . Lee, whose Muse was capable of the boldest flights 
of, Poetry, and which is now brought forward with a degree of splendour highly 
creditable to the taste and liberality of the Proprietors ; the acting is, on the 
whole, equal to the magnificence of the decorations. 

Kemble enters into the spirit of Alexander with an enthusiasm congenial with 
the fire of the Author, and, with. a due management of his powers, renders the 
Macedonian hero ardent, impetuous, and dignified. Though his attitudes are 
uncommonly striking and impressive, he does not sacrifice feeling for the sake of 
picturesque effect, but is grand, heroic, and expressive. 

Mrs. Siddons gives a new air to the character of Roxana ; and if, according to 
the usual notion* she is hardly violent enough, it is certain there are passages of 
love and tenderness that sufficiently justify the novel colouring she presents. 

We do not admire the indiscriminate force which Mrs. Powell generally 
assumes ; but it is better mingled with traits of affection in Statira than usual. 
Miss Miller is a very promising young Actress : she properly conceives the part 
of Parisatis; but pitching her voice too high, her utterance evinces too much of 
that mode of speaking which is 1 termed Cant. 

Bensley is the old rough Soldier, in Clytus ; and the rest of the characters are 
supported with due propriety. 

Altogether, the Play is an admirable treat to those who know how to value good 
acting, and to those who visit the Theatre merely for the luxury of magnificence 
and shew. 

At Covent- Garden, Mr. Cooper, who has played Hamlet and Lothario, has come 
forward again in the character of Macbeth. This Performer has been supported 
by a zeal of injudicious praise; for though we allow that he possesses talents, yet, 
to adopt the language of Brown, the soil is at present chiefly marked.by capabilities . 
There must be much weeding, draining > clearing. See. 8cc. before he can safely ven- 
ture forward in a line of pre-eminent characters.— His action is ungraceful, and 
his performance is rather distinguished by false art than by original feeling. Some- 
times we thought he displayed symptoms of an understanding struggling through 
the manacles of erroneous tuition ; but, upon the whole, he must advance pro- 
gressively to the higher characters, and not attempt to wield an instrument too 
difficult for him to manage at present, even if Nature had allotted to him a por- 
tion of adequate strength. 


EPILOGUE 

TO THE NEW COMEpY OF SPECULATION. 

WRITTEN BY MILES PETER ANDREWS, ESQ. AND SPOKEN BY MR. LEWIS, 


T HE Drama donej permit us now to say 

Something about — or not about the Play- 
Good subject ours I rare times when Speculation 
Engrosses every subject of the Nation. 

To serve the state — Jews, Gentiles, all are willing. 
And for the omnium venture their last shilling : 

Nay some subscribe their thousands to the Loan, * * ' 
Without a single shilling of their awn . . - 

yot. v. 3 h 
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Be this their Speculation ; / profess 
To speculate in one thing only **- dress : 

Shew me your garments Gents and Ladies fair. 

I’ll tell you whence you came, and who you are ; 

But, Sportsman like, to bit the game I’ll try. 

Charge, prime, present my glass, and cock my eye. 

• What a fine harvest this gay season yields ! 

Some female heads appear like stubble fields; 

. Who now of threaten’d famine darer complain, 

When every female forehead teems with grain f 
See how the wheat sheaves nod amid the plumes ; 

Our barns are now transferr’d to drawing rooms : 

While husbands who delight in active lives. 

To fill their granaries may tbrasb their wives. 

Nor wives alone prolific notice draw, 

Old maids and young ones all are in tbe straw . 

That damsel wrapt in shawls, who looks so blue. 

Is a return from India — things won't do— 

That market’s up, she could not change her name, * 

Nor Ramramrows nor Yangwhangwofpas came, 

** Bad Speculation , Bet, so far to roam ; 

“ Black legs go out, and jail birds now come home. u 
That stripling there, all trowsers and cravat. 

No body and no chin, is call’d a .fiat : 

And he beside him, in the straight cut frock. 

Button’d before, behind a square cut dock. 

Is, I would bet, nor fear to be a loser. 

Either a man of fashion or a bruiser. 

A man of fashion — nothing but a quiz — 

I’ll shew you what a roan of fashion is. 

With back to fire, slouched hat and vulgar slang. 

He charms his mistress with this sweet harangue : 

44 What lovely charming Kitty — how d’ye do ? 

4< Come— see my puppy V * — “ No, Harry, to see you.** 

** You’re vastly welcome — you shall see my stud, 

4( And ride my poney:” — “ Harry you’re top good.** 

44 Zounds how it freezes : Fly was my Sane bo's sire : 

4t Miss would you see” — u Hany, I’d wish to see the fire.** 
That’s your true breeding, that's your flaming lover; 

The fair may freeze, but he is warm all over . 

We’re an odd medley, you must needs confess, 

Strange in our manners, stranger in our dress : 

Whim is the word — droll pantomimic age, 

With true tip tops of taste grotesque's the rage, 

Beaux with short waists, and small cloaths close confin’d ; 
Belles bunched before, and bundled up behind ; 

The flights of fashion bordering on buffoon, 

One looks like Punch , the other Pantaloon : 

But hold — my raillery makes some look gruff. 

Therefore I’m off— I’m sure I’ve said enough. 


THE ARTS . 


T HAT respectable veteran, Zoffani, has resumed the Dramatic pencil, 
by which he so highly distinguished himself in the times of Gabuck and 
Foote, for the purpose of making a series of pictures of the same kind, on sub- 
jects derived from dramatic pieces of the present day. He has already proceeded 
far on a picture representing that wtumsical scene in the new Comedy of Speculation, 
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when the fall of the table convinces the Projector that hit villainy is discovered, 
sind his artifices at an end. The likeness of Lewis, Quick, and Miss Wallis, 
is already striking, and promises the utmost exactness. 

It may be fairly said of this picture, in its present state, that it proves there ia 
no abatement in the skill and spirit of the Artist, though it is above thirty years 
since lie produced those dramatic scenes which so highly gratified the judicious 
Critic, as well as the public at large. 

The series of pictures on the Hogartbian plan, which has lately issued from the 
hand of Noam cote, are eminently creditable to his talents, his imagination, and 
his heart The subject is the Progress of a Maid-Servant, from the first submission 
to vicious temptation, through the several stages of luxury and prostitution, till 
she closes a life of vice and folly in wretchedness and infamy. 

To counteract this gradual descent from vice to misery, the Artist has also 
delineated the progress of her good fellow-servant, who, resisting the libertino 
attempts of her master, after displaying various proofs of honour and sensibility, 
is finally requited by the tfand of her master, and raised to a state of happineti 
suitable to her virtues. — The whole is an admirable work. 

Opie is still wielding the historical pencil with his usual vigour and expression* 
His last work is the Coronation of Henry the Sixth in his infancy ; and it ex- 
hibits such an energy of conception/ such a harmony of colouring, and such a 
striking distribution of light and shadow, as may defy competition in these times. 

Marchant has finished his exquisite intaglio from the famous bust of Homer, 
fn the fine repository of Mr. Townly, and has advanced very far in another, from 
the original mask of Sir Isaac Newton, assisted by the picture front Sir James 
Thornhill, and every accessory relique of that unrivalled expounder of Nature* 


MASONIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Dec. JO, 1793. 

T HE Masonic .Directory, of which it was Intended to publish the Second 
Number with this month's Magazine, was originally set on foot, not from 
any view of private interest, but for the general advantage of the Fraternity, It 
has not, however, been so extensively encouraged as we had reason to suppose 
it would have been ? <o what circumstance this is owing, we know not ; whether it 
be, that the plan was not sufficiently known, or that its design was misunderstood. 
As it is, we can only say, that we shalLdefer the Second Number of it/ till our 
Magazine for June 1796 shall be published; when, if a sufficient number of 
names be not received to make the List respectable, the Directory shall be dis- 
continued, and the monies received for insertions be returned. Such Brethren 
as have already paid for insertions, and fire unwilling to wait till June for iheir 
appearance, may have their money returned on application at the place where 
payment was made. But any names sent after tbit date must be accompanied with 
One shilling the Proprietor having sustained a loss on the e^pence attending the 
First Number, which number was delivered Gratis. 1 

Several Brethren who have sent their names, residence, end profession, have 
yet omitted other necessary particulars, such as the number of the lodge, and the 
office (if any) which they hold therein, without which particulars names cannot 
be inserted ; as these are a guard against imposition. 

Names for insertion will be received by the Proprietor at the British Lettkb 
Foun dry, Bream's Building /, Chancery Lant, London : If by letter, the postage must 
be paid. 

A Grand Concert win, we understand, shortly be performed at Freemasons* 
Hall (under the Patronage of our Royal and Most Worshipful Grand Master, and 
his amiable Consort) for the benefit of the Royal Cumberland Freemasons* 
School. 

3 H 1 
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His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has appointed Major Stewart, of the 
Life Guards, Grand Master of Free Masons for the county of Hampshire and 
Isle of Wight, vice Thomas Dunkerley, Esq. deceased. 

Mr. Richard Walker Whalley, No. 5, Fountain Court, Strand, is elected to the 
office of Collector to the Royal Cumberland Freemasons' School. 

A New Edition (considerably enlarged and improved) of Preston's Illustra- 
tions or Masonry is expected early in January. Orders for that or any other 
respectable work on Freemasonry, will be received and punctually executed by 
the Proprietor of this Magazine, at the British Letter Foundry, Bream’s Build- 
ings, Chancery Lane, London. 


GRAND LODGE OF SCOTLAND. 


EDINBURGH, NOV. 30, 1 795. 


This being, St. Andrew's Day, the Tutelar Saint of Caledonia, at one o'clock, 
•P. M. the GVand Lodge of Scotland, with the Lodges in Edinburgh and 
Proxies from several others indifferent parts bf the kingdom, met in the New 
Church Aisle, parliament Square, when the following Noblemen and Gentlemen 
were Re-elected to preside over the Fraternity for the ensuing year : 

The Most Worshipful and Right Honourable William Earl of Ancrum, 

* Grand Master. 

Francis Lord Viscount Down, Deputy Grand Matter. 

Thomas IIay, Esq. Surgeon tp the Royal Edinburgh Volunteers, Substitute Grand 

Master , 

Sir James Foulis, of Collington, Bart. Senior Grand Warden, 

_ % . .Andrew Houston, Esq. of Jordan Hill, Junior Grand Warden , 

. John Hay, Esq. Grand Treasurer , 

Rev. Dr. John Touch, Grand Chaplain, 

Mr. Robert Meicxle, Grand Secretary , 

Mr. Thomas Somers, Grand Clerk , and 
Mr. William Reid, Grand Tyler. 

The Elections made at the Quarterly Communication of the 2d November 
were then confirmed; and an Address voted to his Majesty on his late fortunate 
escape from assassination, of which our readers will find a copy in page 429 of 
this Number. 

When the Election was over, the different Lodges dispersed. But, 

In the evening, the Lodges of Edinburgh, See. convened in the Old Assembly 
Rooms, to the number of nearly 500 brethren. The Grand Master took the Chair 
about six o’clock. He was attended by Alexander Ferguson, of Craigdarroch, 

, Esq. Advocate, Provincial Grand Master for the South District of Scotland ; by Sir 
James Stirling, Bart. Lord Provost of Edinburgh; several ■of .the other ma- 
gistrates, and a number of respectable gentlemen who had formerly borne 
offices in the Grand Lodge. On the Grand Master's entering the room, tbe 
band struck up, w Come let us prepare !" After partaking of a very elegant cold 
collation, the evening was spent in the most agreeable manner, frequently inter- 
spersed with songs, by the best singers of the city and neighbourhood* assisted 
by an excellent band of instrumental performers. In short, every thing was 
| conducted in a manner worthy the Fraternity, whose tenets and principles have 
stood the test of many revolving ages. The company broke up before eleven 
‘ o’clock, during the dismission of which tbe band performed thp pld Scotch fune 
of ** Gude night and joy be w i*you «' T* 
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, UNTO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY, 

THE HUMBLE ADDRESS OF 

The Right Honourable and Most Worshipful 

WILLIAM EARL OF ANCRUM, 

GRAND MASTER MASON OF SCOTLAND, 

Francis, Lord Viscount Down, D. G. M. 

Thomas Hay, Esq. S. G. M. 

Sir James Foulis, of Collington , Bart, and Andrew Houston, of Jorian-bill , Esq. 

Grand Wardens ; with the Brethren in Grand Lodge assembled, on the 

Anniversary of St. Andrew. 

WE your Majesty’s most dutiful subjects, the Grand Lodge of Scotland, humbly 
request permission to approach your Majesty, with the most sincere expressions 
of that attachment and loyalty for which our ancient and respectable Order has 
ever been distinguished. 

Your Majesty’s late deliverance from the hands of wicked and sanguinary men, 
while it recalls to us the recollection of your Majesty’s virtues, impresses ns with 
gratitude to that providential care, which, by watching over, your Majesty's life, 
has averted the most alarming calamities from your people. 

We have, on this occasion, witnessed the interposition of Heaven for the safe- 
ty of your Royal Person. That it may never cease to extend its guardian pro* 
tection to your Majesty, and to your illustrious House, is our ynited prayer. 

^Signed by our appointment, and in our presence, when in Grand Lodge 
assembled, this thirtieth day of November, one thousand seven, hundred 
and ninety-five, 

ANCRUM, G. M. 


MONTHLY CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

T HE King of Spain has not only offered his mediation at Paris, but at Turin 
too ; but his Sardinian Majesty’s answer was, “ That he would neither 
enter into Separate negociations, nor into a separate treaty of peace, but was de- 
termined to make a common cause with Austria and England to the last." 

The King of Denmark has offered his mediation for a cessation of hostilities 
between Austria and France. The French have refused to agree thereto : the'y 
are fora speedy peace, and not a tedious congress. 

On the 25 th of November the King of Poland signed the treaty of the partition 
of Poland. At the same time he resigned his Sovereignty of that kingdom. He 
retires on a pension of 200 , oqq ducats, 

HOME NEWS. 

The Royal Assent has been given, by commission, to the following Bills : the 
Land and Malt ; the Bills to prevent the exportation of Corn and Grain, and to 
encourage the importation of the same ; an act for continuing an act of last 
Session, for permitting the importation oforganzined Thrown Silk ; the Bills “ For 
the better security of his Majesty's Person and Government,” and ** For the more 
effectually preventing Seditious Meetings;” and the Bill for raising the sum of 
eighteen millions sterling, by way of annuities, for the year 1796. 

Nov. 19. An inquisition was taken at Rochester on a boy aged about thirteen 
years, who was unfortunately killed by his mother, in the following manner: the 
jnotjber keeps a bad house, and a young man happening to go in whom she did 
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not like, the desired he would go about hit business ; in consequence words arose, 
and she took up a poker to strike him, which unfortunately struck the child in the 
eye and penetrated %the brain. The child languished two days and died. Verdict 
Accidental Death. 

20. The Duke of York, after viewing the troops on Durdhatn Downs, visited 
the city of Bristol. He was received in due form by the Corporation, and had 
the freedom of the city presented to him in a gold box. 

On the like ceremony at Bath, it was reported, the gold box was presented to 
his Royal Highness, but the freedom intended to be inclosed was forgotten l 

at A country tradesman went last week to take a place in one of the stages, at 
the Spread Eagle, Graceehurch-street, to return home. On getting into the 
coach, he put a parcel he had with him into the seat. Just previous to the coach 
setting out, and whilst the coachman and book-keeper were settling the bill, a 
fellow opened the door, and begged the company to rise that he might take some- 
thing out of the seat, they (supposing him the porter of the inn, and that he 
wanned to remove some article to another part of the coach) readily permitted 
him to take away a parcel, which however afterwards proved no other than that 
of the countiy tradesman, and with which the pretended porter made off undis- 
covered. 

27. Mr. Redhead, alias Yorke, was brought before the Court of King’s Bench 
at Westminster- Hall, to receive judgment for a seditious libel, of which he was 
convicted at the last York Assises, which Mr. Justice Ashhurst pronounced, that 
he should be imprisoned two years in the common gaol of the county of Dorset, 
and at the expiration of that term should give security for his good behaviour for 
•even years, himself in toool. and two sureties in 500I. each. 

Mr. Redhead, alias Yorke took Ins departure for that prison in the mail-coach, 
attended by two King’s messengers, who, with the rest of the passengers, ex- 
perienced an overturn of the coach in the course of their journey. 

Doc. 3. The shop of a jeweller in St. James’s-street was robbed of jewels, gold 
watches, and a variety of valuable trinkets, to the amount of 4000I. A female 
servant, who has absconded, is suspected of the guilt. 

10. A most daring robbery was attempted. The mate of a vessel in the 
river, late on Wednesday night, engaged a hackney coach in Aldgate, into which 
he put his wife dnd a young child, giving the coachman directions where to drive. 
Two men, who probably heard the orders, followed the coach into Leadenhall- 
street, and there, stopping the coach, they agreed with the driver to let them in, 
saying they were going the same way as his passengers. The lady in vain remon- 
strated. By the time she reached Fish-street Hill, she felt one of the rnifians had 
his hand in her pocket : she called out murder, on which the coachman drove 
furiously along ; a number of persons, however, soon collected, and stopped him. 
The fellows w ithin attempted to escape, but happily without effect, and they, to- 
gether with the coachman, were taken into custody. The lady’s arm was des- 
perately cut by one of the villains, when she cried out, in order to intimidate her. 
She was taken to a surgeon’s, where her wound was dressed. 

17. A mob collecting in St. James’s Parkin expectation of his Majesty’s going 
to the House of Parliament, Mr. Pitt and the Speaker of the House of Commons 
passing on horseback at the same time, the mob hissed and pelted the former, who, 
to escape their fury, was compelled to put spurs to his horse, and make the best 
of his way to Powning-street, 

• 16. Two highwaymen, named Perry and Thompson, were committed to dif- 
ferent prisons by Justice Spiller, of Brentford, charged on the oath of Peter 
6idebotham with stopping him in a one-horse chaise at Twickenham, about one 
o’clock on that day, and robbing him of 9$. in silver. They were immediately 
pursued and taken, with three rifle-barrelled pistols on them loaded, and some 
'powder they had in a paper. In the pursuit after the above highwaymen by a 
Mr. Chapman, who came up with them at Teddington, he called out to a woman 
pt the turnpike to shut the gate ; one of them got through, but the gate striking 
•gainst the horse of the other, threw him off, and he was secured. The pursuit 
being continued, he who escaped the gate dismounted his horse, just at the en- 
trance of Teddingtoh town, and secreted himself in a hedge, where he was alter a 
short search discovered, and taken into custody. 
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A dreadful fire broke out in the loft of Mr. Douglas, sail-maker, in Southside* 
street, Plymouth, on Wednesday last, which communicating to the houses of 
two other sail-makers, raged with such fury as to have consumed property to the 
amount of 30,0001. before it was extinguished. 

Mr. Bessel, who was Assistant Commissary of Stores in the Duke of York’s 
army, after being mulcted in different fines, of which he had defrauded Government, 
is sentenced, that from his scandalous and infamous conduct he is unworthy to re-, 
main in his Majesty’s service, and is therefore to he cashiered with every mark of 
ignominy and disgrace. 

The metropolis is going to be improved by two of the most magnificent bridges 
in the world ; the one near the Savoy, in the Strand ; the other the re-building 
of London bridge : they are in length to be the whole of the original water-way, 
with large arches, and much wider on the surface than Westminster bridge. 

The Editor of the new Manchester paper informs us, that a thinking Club (on 
true conrtitutional principle* ) is established in that town, the president of which is 
deaf and dumb. For every monosyllable spoken, a penny is forfeited by the of- 
fender; and for a polysyllable, two-pence. 

Official Mistake. — Dispatches intended for General Doyle were sent to CoT. 
Craig ; and the dispatches intended for Colonel Craig, to General Doyle ! By this 
mistake. Colonel Craig was ordered to evacuate the Cape of Good Hope, and 
General Doyle is ordered to strengthen himself by every possible means in Isle 
Dieu, 

Vegetation. — Three hundred and thirty potatoes were dug up in a garden of 
Mr. Hazard, in the upper road near Bath, the produce of one single red-nosed 
kidney potatoe. 

A single turnip, weighing twenty-seven pounds, without the top or root, wen 
dug up in the garden of Thomas Kemp, Esq. of Coney bo rough, near Lewc9. 

At a meeting of the Bath Agricultural Society two potatoes were produce^ 
weighing 51b. 3qrs. They were from shoots 

Captain Manners, in the merchant service, residing at Ratcliffe^cross, brought 
an action against Dr. Pitcairn for criminal conversation with his wife, Mrs. 
Manners. The cause was tried on Friday before Lord Kenyon, when it appear- 
ing that the Captain had a view rather to the Doctor's purse, than the reparation 
of bis own honour, a verdict went for the defendant Next day, in the same 
Court, and before the same Judge, Mr. Houlditch, coachmaker, of Long-Acre, 
obtained a verdict, with one thousand pounds damages, against Mr. Goodhew, 
the distiller, of Deptford, for criminal conversation with Mrs. Houlditch. 

To the relation of these immoralities, as destructive to the parties themselves 
as pernicious examples to society, we have to add another instance likely soon tt) 
come before the Judges of the Ecclesiastical Court. The gallant is the son of an 
eminent coachmaker ; the frail fair one mother of four children, and wife of a 
respectable man of business, who was a particular friend and school- fellow .of 
the seducer. In consequence of the discovery, the spark has taken a Continental 
trip, but did not Uad Ur with him. 

NAVAL COURAGE. 

Extract of a fatter from an Officer' on board the Britannia, Admiral Rot barn's Jfag~sbip t m 

tU Mediterranean, 

u The spirited /md gallant conduct of Lieutenant W. Walker, who commands 
the Hose hired armed cutter, attached to this fleet, has for some time been the 
subject of general commendation. He was making his passage from Leghorn to 
Bastia with money on board ; when, in the morning of the 28th of September, at 
half past four o’clock, he fell in with three small Republican cruisers, fitted out on 
purpose to intercept him. Finding himself in the midst of them, he, with a 
promptitude and resolution that do him high credit, bore down on the largest and 
most, leeward, ran the cutters bowsprit against her mizen-mast, and carried it 
away, with part of the stem, raking her as he passed ; then shot a-head and 
.tacked, jn doing which the cutter’s main boom carried away the enemy’s fore-yard, 
and her broad-side * set her fore-sail and mizeh on fire ; she then got under her 
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stem again, and' so galled her in that situation that they soon’ begged Tor quaftef 
and struck. The largest of the other two had several shot fired at her between 
wind and water ; and, as she soon disappeared, it is supposed she sunk. The 
third made her escape. In this unequal combat Mr. Walker’s intrepidity and 
skill are alike conspicuous ; for the ship that struck had 29 men on board, chiefly 
Corsicans, while the cutter had only 14. 

MURDER. 

David Davis, of Lidney, has been committed to Gloucester county gaol for the 
murder of his son. A quarrel arose respecting the lending a few shillings, in 
which the father challenged the son to fight him. “ No, father, says the young man, 
** I will not bring the wrath of Heaven upon me by striking my parent j” and 
holding the old man down in his chair, begged him to moderate his anger ; instead 
of which he broke loose, and taking a fire-shovel, struck his son a blow that cut 
through the skull to the brain, of which the young man died in a very short time. 
The coroner’s jury have returned a verdict of Wilful Murder. 

PIRACY, MURDER, AND DETECTION. 

Seven men have been brought up to town from the Isle of Wight, charged 
With murder and piracy on the high seas : they were seamen on board the Ame- 
rican Eagle, bound from Virginia to France, loaded with tobacco. Soon after 
they set sail, a plan was proposed by one of them to murder the Captain, whose 
name was Little, and take the Ship and cargo up the Streights, where it was to 
have been sold, and the money equally shared between them : this scheme ap- 
peared the more easy to put in execution, as the mate and two of the seamen 
had died of the yellow fever, soon after they set sail from Virginia ; so that their 
whole number amounted to eight, including the Captain : one night accordingly 
they put their horrid design in effect, and threw the body overboard. After di- 
viding a considerable sum of money between them, they proceeded for the 
Streights, but contrary winds coming on, they were driven on the coast near the 
Isle of Wight, arrd where, hoisting signals of distress, the vessel was boarded, 
and taken by a pilot into Cowes. The seamen not agreeing in their story as to 
the Captain’s death, first created .suspicion, and one man afterwards confessed 
the whole. 

They were all brought to town, and some of them have been committed for 
trial at the next Admiralty Sessions. 

POVERTY, INSANITY, AND DEATH. 

Chelmsford , Dec, 11: On Monday last an inquisition was taken before the coro- 
ner for this county, at Little Dunmow, on the body of Ann Abbott, a poor 
woman who resided in a most miserable cottage, with two other young women ; 
the deceased had had a fever a few days, which affected her. head, and the night 
before her death she was so bad, that the two women thought it prudent not to 
go to bed, and in the middle of the night they heard her coming down stairs, and 
went to the stairs foot to see what she wanted, when the poor creature appeared 
stark naked, even without her shift and cap. They asked her what she wanted ? 
she replied, “ Water,” which they’ offered to fetch her, she replied, “No, she 
would go herself and drink as much as she liked," and immediately forced her 
way out of her, house into the yard ; the poor women, who were also very ill, 
looked into the yard after her, but it being very dark, could see nothing of her, 
till daylight, when she was found drowned in the pond, into which it was supposed 
she fell, not being able to see her way. The jury brought in their verdict Acci- 
dentally Drowned. 

IMPRUDENCE, INSANITY, AND DEATH. 

Norwich , Dec, 11. On Thursday last an inquisition was taken by Thomas 
Marks, Esq. Coroner, on Esther Wurr, aged 32 years, who unhappily falling into 
a deranged state of mind on the 5th of Nov. last threw herself into the river near 
Eye-bridge, and remained undiscovered until the above morning. The Jurors, 
on the most decisive evidence, brought in their verdict non compos mentis. Her ac- 
quaintance with soldiers (wjhicb was entirely unknown to the family till after th* 
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had left it) was the cause of her committing this rash deed, to the 
of a worthy honest father, who has borne testimony to her duty and 
from her childhood ; in MJr. S. Browne’s family she had also been 
excellent servant near seven years. 

DEATH or THE HORSE AND HtS MASTER. 

Salisbury, Dec. io. On Monday se’nnight died the Rev. Charles Wager Alii*; 
of Mere, in this county. 

The death of the above gentleman was attended with the following extraordi- 
nary circumstance: he had been out coursing on the Wednesday preceding, and, 
approaching home, enquired the hour of his servant ; on being informed, he re- 
marked that there was time for a short ride before dinner, turned his horse about, 
took a circuit, and again arrived within about a mile of his own house, when 
the servant observed him to be gradually falling from his horse, pointing at the 
same time to the ground. The servant got up in time to catch his master in his 
arms, and having laid him on the ground, a game-keeper, who was passing by, 
staid with Mr. AHix until the servant went to the house for assistance. He soon 
after returned on a valuable horse worth seventy guineas. f On the approach of 
the animal, he smelt to his master (apparently a lifeless corpse), snorted, rani 
back a few paces, fell on his side, and died instantly ! Though Mr. Allix languish- 
ed till the Monday following, he neither spoke nor shewed any symptoms of sensi- 
bility in the interval. 

Lord Harcourt is giving an example well worthy of being followed by others of 
the Nobility and owners of large inclosures,. He is ploughing up a great part of 
his park to raise grain. 

HARE AND STAG CHACE. 

Thursday se’nnight the harriers of Edward Clarke, Esq. of Chipley, near Wel- 
lington, Somerset, started a hare, which they ran very hard for an hour and twenty 
minutes; yrhen being called off, with intent to try for another, they roused a forest 
stag, in Cross’s Leigh Brake, in the parish of Milverton, which they killdd in 
a meadow adjoining the river Tone, after a chace of between thirty and forty mile* 
through an inclosed country, where the leaps were very severe, though covered- 
in capital stile by all the horses out ; the horsemen who rode the chace, which 
tasted three hours and forty minutes, and were in at the death, were Mr. Webber, 
Mr. Carige ofWilscombe, Mr. Manly, and the huntsman and whipper-in. 

A publican in Chester has caused the following elegant composition to be put up 
over the fire-place in his club room : — 

t€ No Politic language is here the sort, 
u He that begins it forfeits a quart ; 
t( King George’s right let us maintain, 

. “ And Love and Friendship long remain. ' % 

(t He that refuses is to blame.** 

It has lately been remarked by at) Irish Gentleman, that the House of Industry 
in PubHn is filled with persons who are all past their labour . 

Several persons have already left off snvf~taking, in. consequence of the addi- 
tional duty on tobacco, observing that they have no idea of paying through the nose 
for the expence of the war. 

The Fishmongers are apprehensive, under the new Bills, tvhether it is safe to 
sell pikes . 

BREAD. 

The Committee appointed by the House of Commons to examine the several 
laws now in being relative to the assize of bread, have come to the following re- 
solutions : 

“ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that if the magistrates were by law 
permitted (when and where they shall think fit to set an assize of bread) to intro- 
duce again; under certain regulations and restrictions, the old standard bread made 
Vol. V. 3 l 
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made of flour which is the whole produce of* the wheat, the said flour weighing? 
on an average three fourths of the weight of the wheat whereof it was made, it 
would tend to prevent many inconveniencies which have arisen in the assize and 
making of bread for sale. 

“ That it is the opinion of this committee, that the columns calculated for the 
wheaten bread, in the now repealed tables of the act of the 8th of Queen Anne, 
intituled , “ Anactto regulate the price and assize of bread, ” would be (he pro- 
per assize for the said standard wheaten bread ; and that the twelvepenny loaf of 
this standard wheaten bread, containing the whole flour of the wheat (the said 
flour weighing, on an average, three fourths of the said wheat) would, upon a 
medium, contain one pound of bread in weight more than a twelvepenny loaf, 
the present wheaten bread, made under the act of the 31st of George the Second.” 

In the Court of Common Pleas an action was brought to recover from the 
defendant, the driverofone of the Greenwich coaches, a compensation in dama- 
ges for assaulting the plaintiff, one of the passengers. It appeared in evidence, 
that the plaintiff, on the evening the assault was committed, had got into the 
Greenwich coach, but as it did not set off at the accustomed time, he alighted and 
got into a Blackheath stage, which was just setting out. As be was stepping 
into this coach, the defendant laid hold of his collar, and attempted to force him 
nack into the Greenwich coach. This produced a struggle, and afterwards a bat- 
tle between the parties, in which many blows were given on both sides. The 
learned Judge observed, that in point of law an assault was clearly proved by the 
defendant’s endeavouring to force the plaintiff into his coach, and therefore the 
only question was, as to the damages. It was certainly of importance to the pub- 
lic, that insolent coachmen, who first deceive their passengers as to the time of 
setting out, and then abuse and assault them, should be brought to punishment ; 
but in the present case, the plaintiff, by fighting with the defendant, had in some 
measure taking the punishment into his own hands, instead of leaving it to the 
Wisdom and justice of the law. The Jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, dama- 
ges 40s, 

13. At night, seven men mounted on horseback, and dressed in smock-frocks, 
rode up to the house of Mr. Richard Grout, a respectable fanner, at Manuden, 
in Essex, and began their depredations by breaking the glass in two large windows 
of the room where Mr. Grout and his servant were sitting, who, being alarmed, 
galled out to know what was the matter; but not being answered, they went out to 
see, when six of the villains rushed in, and with the most horrid imprecations de- 
manded every thing in the house ; at the same time one of them produced a hanger, 
and the other a large knife, which they continually kept whetting and swearing 
they would cut Mv. G.’s throat, but on his begging that they would not coimnitaoy 
murder, one of them more humane than the rest, cried out, <* Np, d — n him, don’t 
kill him ; if you do, what will.become of his wife gnd family f” They (hen proceeded 
to search the house, and on coming to where the linen was, they took the whole, 
both wet and dry ; they next proceeded to the cellar, and brought out what they 
thought proper ; they let the beer out of the casks, as well as the wines; and not 
contented with this, they broke the bottles which contained the liquors, and after 
fastening each door after them, they departed : but not having done sufficient mis- 
chief for that night, they proceeded to Mr. Beard's, at Berden,some little distance 
from Mr. Grout’s, when two of them, more daring than the rest, rode forward and 
entered the house; Mr. Beard and his servant being within, they met with a very 
warm reoeption, and had not the others arrived, and rescued these villains from the 
farmer and his trust} servant, they would have been most probably secured : but being 
overpowered, they were obliged to give way, and were by these ruffians severely 
beaten. They then proceeded as at hf r. G rout's, apd took every thing portable, which 
was of any value; and on coming to Mr. Beard’s cellar, they turned the taps, 
broke the bottles, and destroyed all the liquors, but . not till they had drank, and 
obliged Mr. B. and his man to do the same. They obliged the family to go to bed, 
and after having in the true chamberlain stile, drawn the curtains, and tucked them 
up, they wished them a good night's rest, and left the house, fastening the doors 
after them, r y 
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PROMOTIONS. 

T HE Rev. John Spaurhauke, to the rectory of Hinxworth, in Hertfordshire. 

The Rev. Mr. Cherry, of Maidstone, chosen Head Master of Merchant 
Taylors School. The Rev. Mr. Dawson Warren, to the vicarage of Edmonton. 
The Rev. Peter Hansel!, to the vicarage of Catton, in Norfolk. The Rev. Caesar 
Morgan, D. D. to the rectory of Tidd St. Giles. The Lev. Mr. Vachell, to the 
vicarage of Littlepore. The Archdeaconry of Essex to the Rev. Mr. Gretton, 
Chaplain to Lord Howard de Walden. The Rev. John Thompson, M. A. to the 
vicarage of Milford, near Lymington, Hants. The Rev. Richard Waller, M. A. 
son of the late Doctor Waller, Archdeacon of Essex, to the rectory of Great 
Sirch, near Colchester, Essex, worth 270I. per annum. The Rev. Thomas 
Wright, M. A. Fellow of Brazen Nose College, to the rectory of St. Mary's 
Whitechapel. The Rev. Char. Neve, B. D. to the vicarage of Old Sudbury, in 
the county of Gloucester. Dr. Stinton, Rector of Exeter College, in Oxford, to 
the vacant Prebend at St. Paul's. Mr. Canning appointed Deputy Secretary to 
Lord Grenville. 

DEATHS. 

At Lambeth, in the 100th year of his age. Dr. Jean Boifanttotie, an Emigrant 
Priest, and formerly Chaplain to the Archbishop of Paris, for a series of forty 
years. At Long Eaton, in Cheshire, Mr. J. Wilson, possessed of 2000I. which fee 
acquired in the A^-trade ; or in other words, by setting bodies in motion, with 
the combined powers of rosin and cat-gut. In short, he scraped together the above 
sum by attending merry nights as a fiddler. At his apartments in the Meuse, Sa- 
mu el Dorrington, one of the King's grooms, who was unfortunately run over by 
the state coach, on his Majesty's return from the House of reers. In the 85th 
year of his age, Peter Garrick, Esq. brother to the late David Garrick, Esq. At 
Ovingham, in Northumberland, Mr. John Bewick, a young gentleman much 
distinguished by his rare talent in the curious art of Engraving on wood, and 
brother to the celebrated and ingenious Mr. T. Bewick, of Newcastle upon Tyne. 
At Copenhagen, on the 7th instant, of the small-pox, the Princess Louisa, daugh- 
ter of the Hereditary Prince of Denmark. General James Johnston, Colonel of 
the Scotch Greys. At his house, on Snow-Hill, Mr. Thomas Spilsbury, printer. 
In his 80th year, Leonard Coward, Esq. one of the Aldermen and three timet 
Mayor of Bath : he has bequeathed the reversion of ioool. three per cents, to the 
General Hospital, the same sum to the Charity School, and the residue of hi$ 
fortune, undisposed of, in legacies, towards the improvement of the city. This 
bequest, we hear, will amount to several thousand pounds. On the 1st of Sep- 
tember Capt. John William Hall, of the 54th regiment. Anthony Hunt, Esq. 
eecond Captain of Greenwich Hospital. Jabob Bird, Esq. Water-Bailiff of the 
City of London. David Gardner, Esq. Captain in the 34th regiment of Foot. 
The Rev. Richard Skinner, B. D. Rector of Ba&ngham, in Lincolnshire, and 
formerly fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

MARRIAGES. 

First at Gretna Green, and since at St. Dunstan's, in the East, Mr. Samuil 
Staples, merchant of the city, and brother to the Banker, to Miss Martin, of 
Berkshire, a co-heiress of the late Henry Fletcher, Esq. of Tottenham.— The 
Lady has a fortune of 50,0001. Major Hill, late of the 25th Light Dragoons, and 
son of Sir Richard Hill, Bart- to Miss Cornish.' Sir John Rose, Recorder of the 
City of London, to Miss Fenn, daughter of the late Sheriff Fenn. At Temple 
Balsall, in Warwickshire, George Penrice, Esq. of Salford, in the same county, 
to Miss Sophia Couchman, second daughter of Henry Couchman, Esq. of the for- 
.mer place. The Hon. Henry Sedley, of Nutall, to Miss Alice Lucy Whitefoord, 
second daughter of Sir John Whitefoord, Bart. The Hon. Augustus George 
youngest son of the Earl of Dartmouth, to Miss Honora Bagot, second 
daughter pf the Rev. Walter Bagot. At South Weald, in Essex, John Tyrwhitt, 
jun. Esq. to Miss Dymoke, youngest daughter of the late Hon. Champion 
Dymoke, of Scrielsby, in Lincolnshire. 

3 I * 
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BANKRUPTS. 


John Kindf.i, of Liverpool, cabinet-maker. Francis Benbow, of the Rovins, 
Dear Brosley, in Salop, barge-owner. John Taylor, of Ravenhali, Cheshire, 
caiiico- printer and dyer. -Richard Branson and William Asher, of Great Wigston, 
in Leicestershire, worsted-makers and, copartners. Stephen Read, of Bungay, 
in Suffolk, draper and sadier. Thomas Dade, of Great Yarmouth, in Norfolk, 
merchant. Thomas Ford, of Paul’s Head Court, Fenchurcfy-street, London, 
dealer in rags. James Chidgey and Cornelius Chidgey, of Marmaduke-street, 

St. George, Middlesex, bricklayers. Matthew Samuel Hayries, of Guildford- 
street, St. Pancras, wine-merchant. Thomas Juchau, and Thomas Archer 
Juchau, of Bateman’s-row, Shoreditch, paviors. Nathaniel Harris, of High 
Holborn, horse-dealer, and of Brownlow-street, Drury-lane, baker. Rice Jones, 
of Lower-street, Islington, victualler. James Halliday, of Winch more-hill, Mid- 
dlesex, victualler. John Ells, of Great Marlow, Bucks, grocer. Joseph Swabey 
Hollingshead, of Old Ford, near Bow, farmer. Wm. Stephens, of Great Surrey- 
street, Blackfriars-road, vintner. Thomas Turner, of the King’s Arms, in the 
Coal-yard, Drury-lane, vintner. John Wightman, of Ludgate-hill, vintner. 
John Ingham; of Aldersgate-street, money- scrivener. William Chayter, of 

Market-street, in the parish of St. James, Middlesex, money -scrivener. W-illiam 
Wood, of Manchester, linen-draper. William Vevers, of Ewell, in Surrey, 
schoolmaster. Robert Blanchard, of Commerce-row, Blackfriars-road, Cheese- 
monger. John Thompson, of Plymouth-Dock, mercer. Benjamin Henry Latrobe, j 
of Grafton-street, Fitzroy-square, Middlesex, surveyor. Joseph Le Maitre, of j 
Chiswell-street, Moorfields, haberdasher. Thomas Henry Hattersley, of Shef- : 
field, grocer. Thomas Crew, of Newbury, Berkshire, dealer in hats. David 
Bromer, of Gracechuich -street, London, merchant. James Ferris, of Pool, 
Dorsetshire, grocer. William Palmore, Of Polajid-street, Westminster, painter. 
Robert Walmsley, and James Pilkington, of Farnworth, Lancashire, copartners 
and fustian-manufacturers. James Gibbs, of High-street, St. Giles, Middlesex, 
victualler. John Byrne, of Liverpool, merchant. John Henley Robinson, of 
Liverpool, and Richard Robinson, of Barbadoes, merchants. John Bate, of 
Whitechapel, baker. Michael Develin, of Stanhope-street, Glare-market, wine- 
tnerchant. Christopher Stodart, and Thomas Prichard Pearce, of Abchurch-Iane, 
London, merchants. William Chadwick, of Liverpool, corn- merchant. John 
Eillet, of Newcastle-upon Tyne, vintner. John Porral, of Union-court, Broad- 
etreet, London, merchant. Robert Gilmour, of Lyon’s Inn, Middlesex, insurer. 
■John Thompson, of Craven-street, victualler. Saiftuel Y oudan,of Brook’s Market, 
Middlesex, cornchandler. George Gumhrell, of Wellington, Surrey, carpenter. 
William King, of Wellington, Surrey, bricklayer. William Smith, of King’s 
Arms Yard, Coieman-street, London, money-scrivener. Joseph Smith, of Cloth 
Fair, London, draper. Matthias Corless and Thomas Corless, of Blackburn, 
Lancashire, and Richard Corless of the same place, cotton-manufacturers. Henry j 
Hodges, of Chiswell-street, Moorfields, glover. John Lane, of Birmingham, 
dealer. John Apsell, of Edmonton, Middlesex, cornchandler. Peter Connel, of 
Flushing, Cornwall, merchant. Richard Stephenson, of Liverpool, iron-monger. 
Thomas Peacock, of Birmingham, factor. Barker Simpson the younger, of Mar- 
gare't-street, Westminster, victualler. Nicholas Humphreys, of Holborn, Mid- 
dlesex, linen-draper. Richard Clarke, of Wheeler-street, Spital Fields, watch- 
’case-maker. George Andey, of Bryanstone-street, Oxford-road, victualler. 
Thomas Hodgson, of Abbotfield Mills, Berks, paper-maker. John Christian 
Turberville, of St. Mary-Axe, London, stone-mason. William Meyrick, of 
Swallow-street, Westminster, farrier. James Banfield, of Carlisle-street, Soho, 
broker. John Thorpe, of St. Margaret’s Hill, Southwark, Surrey, vintner. 
George Joyce, of Fleet-street, London, grocer. Thomas Hudson, of N ev 
‘Bond-street, Westminster, tavern-keeper. * Thomas Townshend, of Bath, silver- 
smith. William Townshend, of Bath, silversmith. Thomas Palmer, of New- 
castle under Lyme, Staffordshire, butcher. 
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ydBERSHAW, a most obdurate villain, 
his trial and execution for mur- 
der, 141. * 

Abrac , explanation of the faculty of, 460. 

Address to the King from the Grand 
Lodge of Scotland, 429. 

Adultery , how punished by our Saxon 
Ancestors*, - - 375 

Agriculture , a saving practice in, recom- 
mended, 2 86. 

Alcibiades , anecdotes of, 386. 

Anecdotes , 91, 157, 160, 174, 1 98, 202, 

"240, 243, 262, 263, 269, 272, 274, 286, 
307, 385, 386, 387, 388, 389, 390, 
411,418. 

Apoplexy ,a successful application in cases 
of, 390. 

Arcbitecture $ essay on, 133. 

Arrogance, properly rebuked; 273. 

Arundel, spirited conduct of the mayor of 
that town, 162. 

Avaricious, a caution to the, 273. 

Autborlings, modern, thoughts on, 228. 

Bakewell, Mr. of Dishley, the celebrate^ 
cattle breeder, memoirs of, 219. 

Bankrupts, 72, 216, 288, 359. 436. 

Basem, or The Blacksmith, an Oriental 
Apologue, 37. 

Beckfprd, Alderman, anecdotes of, 202. 

Benevolence of a farmer and miller near 
Sheffield) 214. 

Bi elf eld, Baron, letters of, on Masonry, 
129, 171. 

Bill of fare for Fifty Persons, A. D. 
1506, 390. • 

Bon Mot, 98. 

Books, detached thoughts on, 230. 

Botany Bay, accounts o£ 126, 237. 

Breast , easy and successful application 
in complaints of the, - 376. 

Bridge, on the construction of an iron 
. one, by Thomas Paine, 9. 

Broderick, Miss, tried for shooting Mr. 
Errington, 67. 


Bugs, an easy method of destroying 
them, 335. 

Burdon, Mr. subscribes 20,000!. towards 
public improvements in Sunderland, 
35 ®- 

Cadi, the, 191. 

Calumny, thoughts on, 15 6. ‘ 

Characters, two singular ones, 69. ' 

Charles I. the executioner of,ascertained,27* 

Chesterfield, Lord, anecdote of, 272. 

Chinese Tale, 333. 

Club -frequenters, cure for, 32. 

Club, a sleepy one described, 127. 

Cock-fighting, its origin, 388. 

Coke, Lord Chief Justice, his opinion 
upon the Act against masons, 412. 

Common Opinion, errors of, 221. 

Compassion , essay on, 121. 

Constantinople, a dreadful fire there, 14th 

Constitution of France, the new one de- 
scribed, 63, 21 1. 

Corn, curious method of protecting, 121. 

Corsica, Anecdotes of the Life of Theo- 
dore king of, 103. 

Cotys, Anecdotes of, 386. 

Covent Garden Church destroyed by fire, 
215. 

Covetousness, a Vision, 364. 

Dabomy, particulars respecting the slave 
trade there, 31 1. 

Dancing, essay on, 168. 

Deaths, 71 > 2 * 6 , 288, 359. 43 5. 

Debtor, the, a fragment, 413. 

Dedication, a whimsical one to a sermon 
on industry, 303. 

Dissipation, progress of, in country towns, 
246. 

Domestic female, her character, 43. 

Duncierley, Mr. his death, 337. 

Electrifity , accident by, 70. 

Elephant, a thief rescued by one* 102. 

Elizabeth, Queen, her speech on monopo- 
lies, 260. 

Eloquence, essay on, 133. 
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Eningtan, Mr. shot by Miss B rod eric, 67. 

Essays — on Architecture, x 33. — Modem 
Authorlings, 228. — Compassion, 121. 
— Calumny, 1 56. — The errorsof com- 
mon opinion, 221. — Dancing, 168. 
— Eloquence, 133.— Friendship, 158. 
—The Character of the Gentleman, 
327. — General Invitations, 242. — 
Music, 165. — Love of Novelty, 249. 
—Painting, 167. — Poetry, 318. — 
Seduction, 194. 296. — A Taste for the 
Arts, 166. Instrumental Music, 414. 

Estates, the largest in the hands of sub- 
jects of this country, 70. 

Table of the worm and the butterfly, 
271. 

Fable of the Sensitive Plant and the 
Thistle, 273. 

Female characters ; the Domestic and the 
Gadder, 45. 

Filial piety of Eretrius, 389. . 

Fire, a dreadful one at Constantinople, 
140. At Jamaica, 209. Covent Garden 
Church destroyed.by one, 215. 

Food, directions and observations on the 
choice of, 267. 

Foote, anecdote of, 240. 

France , the new Constitution of, 65, 21 1. 

Funds, public, explained, 392. 

Freemason, No. VII. 23. 

Freemason's reasons for being. made one, 
and character of thq institution, in a 
* Letter to a Lady, 129. 

Freemasonry , its present State, 78. 

Freemasonry , refutation of an erroneous 
idea of its origin, suggested by the 
.late Governor Pownall in the Archae- 

. ologia, 1 54. See Masonry. 

French arrogance properly rebuked, 273. 

Friendship, essay on, by Dr. Goldsmith, 
not printed in any collection of his 
works, 158. 

Gadder] the female, character of, 45. 

Gallic. joke, 285, 286. 

Generosity among the private soldiers of 
the Royal Lancashire regiment, 285. 

Gentleman,, essay on that character, 327. 

Gentoo woman, recent instance of one 
devoting herself on the funeral pile of 
her dead husband, 316. 

Gilpin , Bernard, Character of, 8$. 

Gold Mine discovered in Ireland, 282. 

Gratitude , extraordinary instances of, 95. 

Guise, Duke of, remarkable incident in 
his life, 262. 

Hair-powder , remonstrance against the use 

. of it in time of scarcity of corn and 
flour, 284. 

Hanway, Jonas, Esq. posthumous anec- 
dotes of 269. 


Happy world, a Vision, 225* 

Henry VIII. directions for the household 
of, 96. 

High Life , Sketch of, by Mr. Jemingham, 
* 5 *- . 

Hurricane, a memorable one, 357. 

Jamaica , a dreadful fire there, 209. 

James I. anecdote of, 198. 

Jerningbam , Mr. memoirs of, 7$. A 
scene from his comedy of •* The Welch 
Heiress,*' 151. 

Ingratitude punished, 70. 

Inscriptions, 269, 3 10, 3 II. 

Invitations, remarks on general ones, 242. 

Ireland , a gold mine discovered there, 
282. 

Iron bridge, construction of one by Thomas 
Paine, explained, 9. 

Khali/, the, and his Visier, an Oriental 
Apologue, 89. 

Kilwinning, anecdotes of the very ancient 
Lodge of, 309. 

King, treasonable assault on in his passage 
to and from the House of Peers, 351. 

Knights of Malta, curious particulars of, 
301, 304. 

Laconic writing, curious specimens of, 6. 

Lauderdale , late Earl of, an anecdote, 
418. 

Lawyer, the, a fragment, 413. 

Leap Tear lost, 324. 

Legal Decision, one of general impor« 
tance, respecting the right of a master 
to correct his servant, 3 55. 

Letter , a curious one, sent to the East 
India Company, 375. 

Life, on the duration of, in men and ani- 
mals, 196. 

Linen , receipt for making, 33ft 

Literary Composition, remarkable facility 
of Lope de Vega (a Spanish writer) 
in, 263. 

London, description of, as a commercial 
city, 201. 

London r concerning the origin of the 
dagger in the arms of that city, 336. 

Louis XVI. character of, 100. 

Ludwig, an extraordinary natural genius, 

1 ! 3- „ 

Macenas, Character of, 47. 

Man and the Genii, 187. 

Man of Pleasure, 291. 

Man of Genius, the misfortunes of a, 

*99- , . 

Marriages, 71, 2l6, 287, 359. 435. 

Masonic Sermon, 105, 177. 

Masonic Intelligence, 140, 209, 337. 

Masonic extract from Lettice’s Tour in 
Scotland, 297. 

Masonic Funeral Oration, 298. 
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Masonry, articles having connection with; 
or referring to, 14, 18, 78, 81, 105, 
129, 140, 154, 161, 171, i74> 177V 
183, 209, 233, 259, 2 79> 2 9«> 3« 8 > 
309, 337- 4 12 * 

Masonry, History of, 14, 81, 161, 233. 369. 

Masonry , detached sentiments on, 308. 

Masonry , conjectures on the early history 
of, 259. 

Masons , advice to young ones, 183. 

Mathematicians , why less polite than other 
men, 325. 

Memoirs of Mr. Bakewell, 219.- — Theo-. 
dore. King of Corsica, 103. — Bernard 
Gilpin, 85. — Mr. Jerningham, 75.--- 
Louis XVI. 100. — Lord Petre, 3.— - 
Dr. Perfect, 147. — Gavin Wilson, 
402. — The late D. of Manchester, 363. 

Modesty considered as a masculine virtue, 
124. 

Monopolies , Queen Elizabeth’s speech on, 
266. 

Montmorenci , Due de, Anecdotes of, 91. 

Mount Edgcumbe , anecdote of the late 
Earl of, 307. j. 

Music , instrumental, on the imitative 
power of, 414. 

Music , dissertation, on, 165. 

Natural Genius, an extraprdinary one, 
113. 

News, 65, 140, 209, 281,, 348. 429. 

Nortb-east comer, enquiry why that par- 

' ticular situation has always been 
chosen as the depository of the first 
stone of any public edifice, 240. 

Novelty, on the love of, 249. 

Oriental Apologues, 37, 89, 187, 189, 
191, I9 3 * 

" Origin of Language,” thoughts sug- 

• gested by reading that treatise, . 293. , 

Othello, an impropriety in that character 
of the Drama pointed out, 1 86. 

Painting, dissertation on, 167. 

Palace, St. James’s, origin of, 104. 

Parliamentaiy Proceedings, 49. 

Peiant, the, 192. 

Pellew , Admiral, anecdote of, 274. 

Perfect, Dr. William, memoirs of, 147. 

Petre, Lord, memoirs of, 3. 

Phenomenon, an awful one, 21 1. 

Philosopher, character of a real one, 331. 

Philosophers, why less polite than other 
men, ’325. 

Pbysiognomonical sketches, 1 1 8. 

PillUw, Turkish, how to make, 144. 

f illo-w, contemplations on the, 97. 

Plagiarism detected, 335. 

Pleasure, the maitof, 291. 

Poetry: — A verse o # mitted in the Song of 
** Patrick O’Neal, ( Vol. IV. p. 3 46.) 


-.^.---Masonic Borlg, 60.-— Another,* 
ibid. — To Hope, 61.— Prologue .to 
Werter, by J. F. Stanfield, 62. — To 
a Young Lady curling and powdering 
- her Hair, 63, — On the Benevolence 
of England, 64. — The Song of Con- 
stancy, ibid. — Elegy on the Death of 
Capt. Reed, 135. — A Sketch by T. P. 
138.— To Industry, by the same, 

^ ibid.— Lines to the memory^of a Fa-*, 
ther, 139. — Portrait of an Hypocrite, 
ibid. — A Masonic Song, 204. — Stan-* 
zas on Masonry, translated from the 
French, 205. — On viewing a Skeleton, 
206. — Epitaph on Sterne, 207. — Epi- 
taph on Asa Dunbar, Master of a 
Lodge in North America, ib. — To the 
Memory of Collms the Poet, by Mr. 
Hayley, 208. — The English Justice, 
ib. — Masonic Prologue, 275. — Im- 
promptu, ib. — The Sunderland Volun- 
teers, 276. — Impromptu, iA. -7 -Mon- 
sieur Ton son : a Tale, 277. — Sonnet, 
280. — Invocation to Masonrv, 341.— 
Masonic Ode, ib. — On the Epicurean*. 
Stoic, and Christian Philosophy, 342* 
Atheism the only Ground of Discon- 
tent, ib. — Irregular Ode to Evening, 
343.— Elegiac Stanzas, ib. — Sonnet 
to Delia, 344.— Peter Pindar to Dr. 
Sayers, 345. — On Fortitude, 347.-— 
Song, ib. — Lines on a Lady remark- 
» able for homely Features and a melo- 
dious Voice, 419. — Impossibilities, 
420. — Sir Philip Sidney’s Epitaph, ib.. 
— Epitaph under Dr. Johnson’s Mo- 
nument in St. Paul’s, ib.-- On Pluck- 
ing a Rose intended for a Young La- 
dy, 421, — Epitaph on a Rhyme- 
ster, ib. — The . Soldier's Parting, a 
Song, 422.— Epitaph on Dr. Sache- 
.verell and Sally Salisbury, ib.~ On 
the late Archbishop Potter, ib. — De- 
scription of a Parish Workhouse, 423.. 
— To my Lovely Friend on supposing 
her Health impaired by some deep and 
unrevealed Sorrow, ib. — Lines by 
Thomas Chatterton to a Friend re- 
turned from the East Indies, 424.— 
Love without Spirit, ib. 

Poetry, dissertation on, 318. 

Polite arts, dissertations on, 27. 132. 166. 
318. 

Poor, an effectual mode of relieving them* 
326. 

Poor, cheap food for, 358. 

Potatoe bread, method of making, 144. 
Potatoes, successful method of diggiqg 
them, 142.' 
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BrfaW, a method tff tftcrea&ig their 
growth, 256. 

Poverty, no disgrace, iji. 

Pownal , governor, an erroneous opinion 
of bis on the origin of Masonry refut- 
ed, 154. 

Presence of mind, extraordinary instance 
of, 3 36. 

Promotions, 71. 287. 358. 43$- 

Pmidence, remarkable interposition bf, 

. *43* 

Prussia, ceremony of initiating the late 
King of, into Masonry, 171 ; that mo- 
narch publicly declares himself a Free- 

• mason, and presides over a* lodge for 

• the purpose of initiating Prince Wil- 

• liatrf, the Margrave Charles, and the 

. Duke of Holstein, 174. 

fnppyism, its prevalence* ^3. . 

Public Amusements, $7. 203. 280. 338. 

Pytbo n the Orator, a saying of,. 388. 

Quacks, thoughts on various denomiita* 

, tions of, .407. : : 

Quibsrcn, dreadful catastrophe there, 140. 

Moasomng, different - inodes of, among 
persons who differ in their pursuits. 


- 251. 

Recruit, a female one, 357. - • • 
tUUrkm* ceremony, humorous account 
. of one at Rome, 35^ 

Maynaidf, Sir Joshua, his ear-trumpet 
mistaken for a musical instrument, 3 36. 
Jtwr, benefits attending the use of that 
t article, 144. 

Ridiculous Customs and Superstitions of 

• different Nations, 193. 

Sans Souii ; or a. Party to Windsor, 

Scotch criminal law, singularities in its 

• administration, 285, 306,- 307. 
Seduction, essays on, 194, 296. 

Sensitive Plant and Thistle, a fable, 273. 
Sentiments, detached, 401. 

Sheffield, benevolence of a fanner and 
miller at, 214. 

Sbenstone, anecdote of, 157* 

Slave countries^ particulars respecting 
them, 31 1. 

Sleepy club described, 1 27. 

Smith, Dr. Adam, his character, 418. 
Socrates, a saying of, 388. 

Sort Throat, a cure for, 315. 

Speculation ,» account of the Comedy 

. JJ*. 


Speech of the .King on 1m opening the 
, Session of Parliament, 349. 

Speech, singular effect of a Swedish herb 

• °B» *«*• 

Spiritous liquors, their baneful effects, 
395- 

Stage, The, 25, 99, 185, 341, 323, 39*- 
Stocks, public, their nature and opera- 
tion explained, 392. 

Stukely , Dr. the antiquary, anecdotes of, 

* 202 . 

Subsistence, extraordinary modes of^ 285. 
Sultan and Vizier, 189. 

Sybarites, account of their extreme luxury, 
3^.5? 

Txde , a Chinese one, 333. 

Talents, reflections on the unequal distri- 
• but ion of, to mankind, 409. 

Taste for the arts, essay on, 166. 

Theatre. See Public Amusements. 

Tbht'der Storm, i remarkable one, 212. . 
Topham , the Strong Man, singular proofs 
of his incomparable strength, 265. 
f tragedy, its -effects accounted for, 397. 
Transcripts, curious, from a book printed 
: in 1559, 295- / 

Treacle, process to deprive it of its dis- 
agreeable taste, and to render it ca- 
t'-pabbe of being employed for many 
purposes instead of sugar, 272. 

Vanity ‘timely rebuked, 274. 

Volet in the city, a bon mot, 98. 

Voyage of Discovery, account of a fresh 
; one, 43. • « 

Waller, the poet, a letter of hi* to Dady 
Sidney, 8. 

Waller, his character as a man and as a 
poet considered, 254. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, anecdote of, 411. * 
Water composition, of one that will de- 
stroy Caterpillars, Ants, and other 
Insects, 357. 

Welsh Heiress, a scene from that Come* 
dy, *5t. 

What then ?• A salutary Memento, 329; 

" Who pays the Reckoning? a Farce,” 
account of, 58. 

William III. Anecdote of, rffo. 

Wilson, Gavin, account of, 402.- 
Worm and Butterfly, a fable, 271. 

Yellout Fever, precautions against, 143. 

N Zomekh” Account of that Tragedy, 57* 
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